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CHAPTER I. 


WHEN EVIDENCE LOOKS BLACK. 


ACK in New York had come 
Billy Steele with one grim 
purpose steadfastly and stub- 
bornly held. Day after day, 
night after night, stern and alert and 
unflagging, he strove to get the goods 
on the man whom, in his heart, he held 

) be the very king: of crooks. The 
star man of Ferguson’s detective agency 
had but the one determination; the time 
had come when some man must bring 
“King” Tom Reagan to book, and that 
man must be Billy Steele. He was like 
the ancient Roman senator with the 
hatred of Carthage: an must be 
destroyed.” 

Returning from San_ Francisco, 
Steele had brought back with him a 
bitter sense of having been worsted by 
Tom Reagan, the burning knowledge 
that he had failed dismally in his real 


“Reag’ 


work, the clearness of vision to see 
that Reagan had used him as his most 
convenient tool. For a man of Steele’s 
vocation to digest such an experience 
was to have in his mouth the taste of 
wormwood. No longer was it an im- 
personal duello between a bold law- 
breaker and a representative of justice; 
the affair had become a man-to-man 
one as well. 

True, Steele had recovered for the 
San Francisco bank the bulk of its 
stolen money. But he had brought no 
man to the dock for the double nares 
he had seen the murderer of the nig 
watchman go on his way aahad 
And, moreover, he had seen again the 
light of trium a in Reagan’s eyes. The 
entire story he had told to two men 
in the ( itecnts city, setting forth the 
parts played by Reagan himself, as well 
as by Tony W aldron, “Gaudy” Kelley 
Jimmie the Crook, and the rest of 
them. He had recounted everything to 
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the Western police chief; the officer 
had stared at him curiously a moment 
when he had finished, and then, with 
the hint of a sneer in his voice, had 
said briefly: “I see.” From him Steele 
had gone to President Merivale, of the 
Merchants’ National, and eventually 
Merivale had bestowed upon him a nar- 
row-eyed look of suspicion and had 
even, dryly and laconically, spoken in 
the police chief’s own words: “I see.” 
Steele’s blood was still hot with anger 
when he boarded the Overland Limited 
at the Oakland pier; by the time he had 
arrived in New York again that anger 
had hardened and solidified into a pur- 
pose of adamant. 

It was an ugly knowledge that those 
men had chosen the obvious and false 
explanation and had felt assured that 
he had taken bribe money from Reagan. 
The situation galled. Steele, used to 
the vicissitudes of his walk in life, bore 
it all, contenting himself by saying that 
men who knew him would know better 
than Merivale and the Western chief 
of police. 

Then he told the already twice-told 
tale to his chief, Ferguson, in the latter’s 
offices on Broadway. For a long time 
Ferguson said nothing, just sitting be- 
hind his square desk staring at his star 
man, his brows bunched up, his square 
fingers tapping noiselessly. After that 
long silence, which at first Steele did 
not understand, he said bluntly: 

“T hope to Heaven, Billy Steele, that 
when King Reagan goes up the river 
you'll be the man to get the goods on 
him.” 

Not the words so much as the tone 
made Steele bend forward and de- 
mand: 

“Just what’s back of that remark, 
chief? Let’s have it!” 

But Ferguson looked uncertain, even 
troubled. He shook his head, got a 
cigar from a drawer of his desk, and 
at last blurted out: 


“You're no fool, Steele. Just keep 
your eyes open.” 

And Steele, being no fool, kept eyes, 
ears, and mind open. Going from the 
office to his own rooms, he did a great 
deal of thinking. He reviewed the oc- 
currences of the last few days, seeking 
to see each separate happening as other 
men would have seen them. He had 
gone West on a case of bank robbery 
and murder which the police of two 
cities suspected Tom Reagan of engi- 
neering. All the way across the con- 
tinent, without Steele’s knowledge, that 
same Tom Reagan had been his fellow 
passenger from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion to the Sixteenth Street mole. 
Reagan had sat tight in his drawing- 
room; had had his meals served him 
there; had amused himself with his 
papers, his cigars, and his schemes. 
How was the police world to know that 
the detective had no knowledge of the 
criminal’s nearness during those four 
days? It was known, because Steele 
himself had thrice told it, that a letter 
intrusted to him by Reagan had vitally 
aided in running to earth Tony Wal- 
dron; it was known that Reagan had 
driven with him to President Merivale’s 
home that night Steele returned the 
bank’s money. And in the end, simply 
telling a true and unbelievable tale, 
Steele had sworn that Reagan himself 
was in this case guiltless. 

Clearly enough now Steele saw that 
in all of this there was ample cause for 
suspicion in the minds of strangers. 
Reagan’s powerful influence had long 
ago been felt; before now other men 
had Been bought and silenced by the 
very interest they had begun by oppos- 
ing. A new anger kindled in Steele’s 
heart; he saw that already Reagan had 
gone a long way toward discrediting 
him. Reagan had realized he could not 


bribe him, and had chosen the other 
means of drawing an enemy’s claws. 
Steele, all along, had been looking 
keenly, single-mindedly for one thing 
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—the evidence to convict Reagan on 
any of a number of counts. Given 
time, the man making so stubborn a 
search is apt to find what he seeks. But 
meanwhile he is in very grave danger 
of being blinded to other things if his 
searching is too eagerly intent. Look 
for a pin upon the floor and you fail 
to note the pattern of the carpet, though 
there be great red roses. 

All this Steele began to understand. 
But one further incident was required 
and forthcoming before he realized how 
bent on this phase of his scheming 
Reagan was and to what lengths he 
would proceed in his thoroughgoing 
fashion. 

In his room, after his talk with Fer- 
guson, Steele sat long, hunched over 
a pipe, his eyes frowning at the floor 
and seeing Only Reagan smiling at him 
in a sort of sneering triumph. Yes, it 
was a man-to-man fight now, and 
Reagan’s power was enormous. The 
man was rich even in New York; he 
had brains, ambitions, and was un- 
scrupulous. He played always for big 
stakes, and, though he defied the law 
and jeered at its agents, he always won. 
Other lawbreakers who knew the man’s 
strength gave him a wide berth. Petty 
thieves came to him for aid and it was 
given; if a few bolder spirits dared 
to cross the trail of his plans with 
their own, he ruined them and they died 
at the hands of a thug or fell into the 
iron grip of the courts. In either case 
Reagan went on his path, and each pass- 
ing year found him more powerful, 
more wealthy, seemingly more secure 
in a position which from its very na- 
ture should have been eminently pre- 
carious. 

Such was the man against whom 
Steele pitted himself. He had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that with Reagan’s 
enmity he had the man’s respect. For 
Reagan, so stilled in measuring men, 
knew that Steele was head and shoul- 
ders above any of those numerous 


sleuthhounds of the law who bayed over 
his tracks; he knew Steele for a man 
of culture and natural keenness whetted 
by a university education and a great 
deal of deep study of criminals and 
criminology; he knew him for a young 
lawyer who had discovered that his in- 
terest was in criminals rather than in 
crime in the abstract. In fact, Reagan’s 
full realization of just these matters 
had shown itself in his attempts to get 
Steele out of the running. 

“Efe wants me off his trail the worst 
way,” pondered Steele over his pipe, 
gone cold. “Why should he be so set 
on it—uniess he’s getting ready for 
something new right now?” 

He had not seen Reagan since the 
two had parted in San Francisco; he 
did not even know if Reagan were 
again in New York. [It struck him that 
there was a very simple way of know- 
ing. He caught up his telephone from 
the table at his elbow and called Rea- 
gan’s home number. It was Havens, 
Reagan’s secretary, who answered. 

“It’s Steele, Havens,” he said crisply. 
“May I have a word with Mr. Reagan?” 

“He’s gone out, Mr. Steele,” came 
Havens’ suave voice. “Any message?” 

“No. I just wanted a word with 
him. Don’t know when he will be in, 
do you?” 

Havens laughed. 

“You know Mr. Reagan,” was all he 
said. _ 

Steele put the telephone down. Well, 
Reagan had returned. No doubt by 
now he was busied again with whatever 
he had briefly laid aside for the trip 
to San Francisco or with whatever had 
arisen recently. Steele looked at his 
watch; only six-forty-five. He caught 
up his hat and stick, suddenly deter- 
mined to have a look at King Tom 
Reagan before he went to sleep that 
night. There was the chance of finding 
him dining at the Newton. 

At the Newton, at his accustomed 
table, he found him. Dining alone, 
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much fluttered about by waiters, Rea- 
gan sat over his Evening Record. 
Steele went to a vacant table across 
the room, from which he could watch 
the man whom he meant to keep in 
view as much as possible from now on. 
Frequently Reagan looked up from his 
paper to glance keenly about the room 
as though in search of an expected face; 
twice he scrawled a note on a leaf 
from his notebook and handed it to his 
waiter, who hurried away with it. 
Once a page, knowing just where to 
find him, came straight to his table, 
delivering him a message upon a scrap 
of paper. Reagan glanced at what was 
written thereon, folded it, and put it 
into his pocket. Steele watched him 
pay his check and light his big fat cigar. 
Still, as though waiting, Reagan sat at 
his table. 

Not once had he looked directly in 
Steele’s direction. The room was slowly 
filling with diners; many occupied 
tables that intervened between the two 
men. And yet Steele received the im- 
pression, which grew into a certainty, 
that Reagan had seen him and even 
kept him in view out of the tail of his 
eye. 

A score of guests were filling the en- 
trance from the lobby when Reagan, 
suddenly seeming hurried, got to his 
feet. He made his way rapidly among 
the tables, his big, powerful body and 
masterful bearing drawing to him the 
many eyes which always paid tribute 
to the unusual in the man. Still he did 
not appear to have noticed Steele, who, 
all the time, watched him narrowly. So 
observantly, in fact, that he noted that 
Reagan’s right hand was closed so as 
to hide something in his palm. 

Suddenly Reagan swerved and bore 
straight down upon Steele. Now there 
was a look of laughter in the piercing 
eyes, a look which baffled Steele. 
Steele looked around curiously ; at that 
moment he noted that among those who 
were just entering were two men whom 


he knew well—Johnnie Margrave, a 
brother worker at Ferguson’s, and Lieu- 
tenant Kilgore, of the regular police 
force. Further, he marked how both 
men were watching not only Reagan 
intently, but himself as well. 

Now Reagan came swiftly to Steele's 
table. He did not stop, merely pausing 
for a brief instant. He thrust out his 
hand; for the second Steele thought 
he was offering to shake hands, and 
on the impulse of the moment half put 
out his own. Briefly Reagan’s fingers 
appeared to grope, to fumble. Then 
what he held tightly clasped fell to the 
tablecloth in full view of the room, and 
Reagan passed on and hurried out with- 
out turning. And Steele, briefly un- 
certain, stared at what Reagan had left 
behind him. Looking up, he saw that 
both Margrave and Kilgore had seen 
the whole thing, and probed into his 
face for the answer. Reagan had pre- 
sented him with five crumpled one-hun- 
dred-dollar bank notes. 

In a flash Steele knew what the thing 
looked like, what it savored of, and 
his face went a slow red under the eyes 
turned upon him. He did perhaps the 
natural thing: he put his hand over 
the bank notes as though to hide them. 
Then he drew back quickly, as though 
they scorched his flesh, and looked de- 
fiantly at Margrave and Kilgore. The 
two, their expressions altering abruptly 
from wonder and suspicion to down- 
right disgust, swung about and went 
out. They had seen enough. 

Then Steele sat back, holding himself 
in check, choking down his heady an- 
ger. He had his coffee and cigar, let- 
ting the money lie where it was. 

“Another trick for King Reagan,” 
he admitted coolly when at length he 
recovered his poise. He took up the 
five hundred dollars and put it into his 
pocket. “But it cost him five hundred 
to do it. And this same five hundred 
I am going to use when it’s needed as 
expense money to get him right.” 











The next morning he reported the 
episode to his chief. Ferguson already 
knew. Further, listening to Steele’s ac- 
count, he made no attempt to hide his 
own thoughts. In his look and in his 
blunt words Steele read more than the 
vague suspicion of yesterday. To-day 
Ferguson fully believed that his star 
man had joined forces with King 
Reagan. 

Steele got to his feet; his eyes went 
suddenly hard and stern. 

“You will accept my resignation, Mr. 
Ferguson,” he said hotly. “Irom now 
on I’m working for Billy Steele.” 

“So I imagined,” Ferguson replied 
dryly. 

Steele went out. And from that mo- 
ment on, if he accomplished nothing 
else in all the years of his life left to 
him, he made up his mind to get King 
Tom Reagan. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SHOW-DOWN. 


THAT same morning, a little before 

noon, Billy Steele found a yellow 
envelope under his door. It was a tel- 
egram, and the words were: 

MY DEAR BILLY TRIED SEVERAL 
TIMES TO GET YOU BY PHONE YOU 
SEEM TO BE KEEPING ON THE 
JUMP THESE DAYS HAVE YOU A 
LITTLE TIME FOR AN OLD FRIEND 
IF SO WILL YOU LUNCH WITH ME AT 
MY HOME TO-DAY. 

TOM REAGAN. 


Steele, in no mood for pleasantries 
from this quarter, crumpled up thé mes- 
Sage savagely. He strode to his tele- 
phone, snatching it up from his table, 
about to put in a call for Reagan merely 
for the satisfaction of cursing him. At 
the last minute he hesitated and altered 
his purpose. He set the instrument 
down, glanced at his clock, and ran 
back down the steps to the street. A 
passing taxi responded to his signal, 
and, with the telegram still in his hand, 
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he was on his way to lunch with 
Reagan. 

He knew  Reagan’s establishment 
well, lor many a time had he and 
Reagan lunched or dinned together, 
either at some hotel or in Reagan’s own 
rooms. lor Reagan stood apart from 
other crooks even as he stood apart 
from, and often above, other men whom 
Steele knew. He was the quarry of 
many stern and eager men, and he knew 
it, and, further, was inclined to look 
upon the whole thing as a great bit 
of sport, a game of kings, as he liked 
to call it. He had said many times 
frankly to Steele, to Johnnie Margrave, 
and to Lieutenant Kilgore and perhaps 
to others: “We're on opposite sides and 
we're all in it to a finish. But is that 
any reason we shouldn’t appreciate and 
enjoy one another? You are like hunt- 
ers out after the big king of the for- 
est; do such hunters have to hate a 
lion just because they go out gunning 
for him? Some day, I suppose, I'll 
get too far out on a limb and some- 
body will pop me off; I only hope it 
will be one of you boys, whom I’ve 
taken a fancy to, does the job.” 

To-day at Reagan’s old brownstone 
home—aforetime it had been the Ruy- 
sendyl home—everything was in its 
customary state of calm order. The 
beautiful little garden flourished; Nagi, 
the incomparable Japanese — servant, 
opened the door without keeping Steele 
waiting and ushered him into the great 
hallway. Upon the console table stood 
the usual bowl of violets. At the door 
of the library Nagi deserted him. King 
Reagan was sitting in a monster arm- 
chair, a book in his hand. He sprang 
quickly to his feet and came forward, 
offering his hand, his eyes brightening. 

“Good boy, Billy!” he cried heartily. 
“Tt was bully of you to come.” 

“T thought that it was just as well 
to come, Reagan,” said Steele quietly. 
“But I don’t know that I care to shake 
hands.” 
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“Because of the dirty trick I played 
on you last night?” and Reagan’s laugh- 
ter was like that of a successful prac- 
tical joker. “It was a low-lived trick, 
and I’ll admit it, Billy, But anything 
goes between you and me, doesn’t it?” 

Steele went to a chair across the table 
from his host and sat down. Reagan 
stood where he was, his hands on his 
hips, looking down at him. In spite 
of himself, Steele felt rising within him 
his old admiration of the man; the 
poise of the powerful and yet graceful 
body, the frank look of the wide-spaced 
eyes, the very carriage of the shaggy 
head inspired approval of the physical 
man. And when Reagan put himself 
out to be affable, as he was plainly bent 
on doing to-day, he was not without a 
strange charm of personality. 

“T’m sorry, Steele,” he said presently 
with what seemed genuinely sincere re- 
gret, “that you won’t shake hands. 
What I tried to do was to hand you a 
knock-out body blow, but I hoped and 
rather expected you’d take it the same 
way I’d take anything you handed me, 
seeing it’s all in the game.” He went 
to his own chair. “How about the 
lunch? Will you draw the line at eat- 
ing with me, too?” 

“If there’s any business between us, 
let’s get at it,” Steele replied: “Since 
there’s no sense in a man’s starving 
himself, and I’m hungry, I'll eat with 
you, provided it’s understood in the be- 
ginning that there’s no friendship this 
time in sharing your salt.” 

Reagan frowned. And then, shrug- 
ging his massive shoulders, he laughed 
lightly. 

“You’re just plain mad, Billy,” he 
said. “You'll get over that.” And 
when at his ring Nagi stole silently into 
the room he ordered sandwiches and 
coffee and a bottle of brandy sent in 
to the library. 

“How about the five hundred I left 
on your table, Steele?” Reagan went on 
presently, the light of banter in his eyes. 


, 


“So sore you won’t even think of keep- 
ing that, I suppose? Going to slam it 
back in my face?” 

“No,” answered Steele. “I’m going 
to keep it. And use it. I figure that 
the game you worked on me was worth 
the five hundred to you. It certainly 
Was worth it and considerably more to 
me!” 

“That’s sense; you’re right there. 
And of course you count on it going 
to help defray your expenses in run- 
ning me down?” He chuckled. ‘That 
would be poetic vengeance, wouldn’t it? 
Or by any chance have you decided to 
let me alone after this? You're out 
of Ferguson’s, aren’t you?” 

“I’m not out of the game, Reagan. 
You know it’s got to where it is go- 
ing to be you or me.” 

“You’re a stubborn devil,’ muttered 
Reagan. He opened a drawer, tossed 
a box of Steele’s favorite Turkish cig- 
arettes on the table, and considered. 
“Look here; after all can’t you see that 
I wasn’t actuated by animosity in what 
I did at the Newton last night? That, 
in fact, I merely paid you a mighty 
pretty compliment? Most of the boys 
in your profession would have been all 
puffed up by a thing like that.” 

“So it was a compliment, was it?” 

“Undoubtedly. When Tom Reagan 
goes to all that trouble, not to mention 
the few dollars involved, to rid himself 
of somebody on his trail, isn’t it rather 
a compliment ?” 

A second Japanese boy served a light 
lunch, placing two little tables, one at 
Steele’s elbow, the other at Reagan’s, 
and went out. Reagan suddenly leaned 
forward, his look grave. 

“When it comes on to rain,” he said 
abruptly, “a man with any brains gets 
under an umbrella. If it’s a big storm, 
he wants a sturdy roof over him. The 
storm is coming, Steele. Better get un- 
der shelter.” 

Steele lifted his brows. 











“You’re not suggesting buying me 
out again, are you, Reagan?” 

“Well, why not?” demanded Reagan. 
“Bigger men than you have been 
bought up, Billy Steele. Yes, by thun- 
der, and by me, too, if you want to 
know! Why not, I ask you? There’s 
nothing in your game; after years and 
years of plugging a little thing like 
last night happens, and where are you? 
Ferguson, the squarehead, puts you 
down wrong and you hop off your job; 
Margrave and Kilgore, both of whom 
ought to know better, believe their eyes 
and name you a crook, Stay with the 
sort of thing you’re doing and you'll 
plug along another bunch of empty 
years and get nowhere—or you'll stum- 
ble close to getting my tag and I'll 
wipe you off the face of the earth. 
You’re too good a man for a fool’s 
game, Billy. Besides, I like you. 
Come in now and [ll fill your pockets 
and pack you off to Paris for a year’s 
vacation. Come alive, man!” 

“Another compliment, I suppose?” 

“Yes! By Heaven, yes!” Reagan 
cried passionately. “Do you think I’d 
talk to you like that unless I thought 
you were a man?” 

“You wouldn’t talk to me like that,” 
Steele told him steadily and with steady 
eyes, “unless you were about ready to 
pull a big deal and were afraid I'd 
spoil it for you.” 

“Afraid?” Reagan drummed on the 
table and his eyes narrowed. “Isn't 
that the wrong word, Billy?” 

Steele knew that it was. Reagan was 
not afraid, and never would be. Crook 
and criminal and worse he might be; 
coward, never. 

“There’s no use splitting hairs be- 
tween us,” said Steele. “You know 
what I mean.” . 

“Yes,” and Reagan nodded. “I 
know what you mean. And you've 
made up your mind not to listen to rea- 
son? You won't pull in your horns 
and come in with me?” 
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Steele shook his head. Reagan pon- 
dered. In the end he sighed. 

“IT might have known it,” he admitted 
slowly. ‘‘Well, I guess you are right, 
seeing the game from your own angle. 
And I suppose I would have been dis- 
appointed in you if you had turned 
your coat. You’re a square shooter, 
Steele, and in my way so am I. At 
least I never double-crossed a pal, and 
when you've got my word for anything 
you can tie to it. Well, let’s not get 
sentimental. You’re out to get my 
scalp, eh?” 

“Yes,” Steele replied. 

“Then let’s forget I insulted you by 
offering to buy you. I'll not do it 
again. As you've already said, I’ve got 
a big play on now. So, inevitably, 
things are going to come to a show- 
down between you and me in pretty 
short order. Remember I offered you 
my hand, Billy, and you chose knives.” 

“T’'ll remember,” Steele said quietly. 

“Just one little matter,” went on 
Reagan. “If there are any papers you 
want to get in order to have every- 
thing shipshape in: case anything hap- 
pened to you, I’d see to them.” 

From without came the hum of New 
York’s busy streets ; the sunlight flooded 
the gardens below the library windows ; 
some birds twittered and splashed in 
the bird fountain to be seen from where 
Steele sat. Falling athwart such an 
atmosphere, Reagan’s words, with their 
sinister implication, seemed unreal, a 
hoax. But Steele, withdrawing his eyes 
and turning them speculatively upon the 
man across the table, knew that King 
Tom Reagan was in earnest. 

“You’re not trying to scare me off, 
are you?” he asked curiously. 

“No,” said Reagan. “I wish that I 
thought I could. Going already, Billy? 
Well, so long.” 

“So long,” Steele replied, and went 
out. And he knew that if he persisted 
he would be braving death from a man 
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who had caused death to more than 
one man who stood in his path. 

“Tt’s going to be one of us this time,” 
he muttered when he stood out in the 
sunshine. And the rest of the day he 
spent in his room, setting in order all 
of his worldly affairs. 


CHAPTER III. 
MARVELLA AND THE JEWEL. 


HEN Marvella—she had chosen 
the name for herself—first met 

King Tom Reagan, Billy Steele was on 
hand to witness the meeting. And from 
that moment, having a full view of 
Reagan’s face and reading Reagan’s 
unhidden look, he thought that at last 
he had an indication of the first step 
toward the hoped-for undoing of the 
master criminal. For it was Steele’s 
good fortune to know much of Mar- 
vella Nevil—the surname, too, by the 
way and for less sentimental and more 
practical reasons had been hand-picked 
after other worn-out names had served 
their purpose and been discarded—and 
of her record, while it devolved later 
that she danced into King Reagan’s 
knowledge for the first time that night. 
That Steele should have been in a 
place where he could observe their 
meeting was due not in the least to 
chance, but altogether to his persist- 
ence in keeping his quarry in sight as 
much as possible. To-night he had fol- 
lowed him from his own home to his 
club; thereafter to the Delmere for din- 
ner. He saw Reagan take his chair; 
he marked how Reagan’s eyes began 
their customary swift survey of the 
room. And in this case he knew that 
Reagan had not seen him. For the 
keen, questing eyes, before ever they 
traveled to that part of the dining room 
where Steele sat, had found Marvella. 
Steele knew that Reagan had never 
been a man to lose his head over a 
woman; in all Reagan’s past career, 
which he knew, there had never entered 
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a woman. The look now in Reagan’s 
eyes told Steele of a man who after 
long years sees the Wonder Woman. 
In his heart he must have dreamed 
dreams; now in a brief daze of amaze- 
ment he saw his dreamings materialized 
in Marvella Nevil. 

“T didn’t know Marvella was in New 
York,” mused Steele as he looked back 
and forth between the two persons 
whose destinies he saw on the verge 
of commingling. “If those two joined 
forces—what a combination!” 

Marvella Nevil was of that rare type 
of woman, who, seen only once and 
even casually, insists upon creating a 
vivid and lasting impression. Here 
was a superlative beauty as unques- 
tioned as the beauty of the loveliest 
orchid. Steele had seen her the first 
time some three years before, at a time 
when she was under suspicion of head- 
ing a shrewd organization that was 
smuggling diamonds from Europe into 
New York via the long route through 
China. A case on which he had been 
working at the time promised to impli- 
cate her, but in the end left her un- 
molested. He had had one brief in- 
terview with her which he had not 
forgotten. A second time he had seen 
her one night at the opera when he 
was with Adolf Blair, the artist. Blair, 
on seeing her, had started violently, and 
Steele had felt the positive _ thrill 
through the man’s shoulder as his care- 
less eyes found her and rested on her 
in an astonishment that was little short 
of adoration. 

“Good heavens,” Blair had said 
sharply. “Who is that woman?” And 
then, rushing on without tarrying for 
an answer, speaking under his breath 
in a sort of awed whisper: “I'd give 
a thousand dollars for the chance to 
get her down on canvas!” 

Well, Steele did not laugh at Blair. 
Nor did he so much as smile at the 
burning enthusiasm, for it was natural 
for an artist like Blair to long for, 











so striking a model as Marvella Nevil. 
The woman at the time had been only 
a few weeks in New York, and already 
the city, or at least that part of it 
which knew her, was quite willing to 
go mad over her. Upon this woman 
now were the eyes of King Reagan 
bent. 

Blair might have made a fair image 
of Marvella; words are too cold for 
the beginning of the task. She. made 
one think somehow of dusky twilight 
in some “far-off corner of the South 
Seas,” if ever there were a setting to 
do her justice. 

Now Reagan’s was no light, passing 
interest; Steele was sure of that. The 
man was fascinated and did not care 
the snap of his big, powerful fingers 
who knew. For a long time he sat 
regarding her intently. Marvella was 
alone, just beginning her solitary din- 
ner. Now and then she nodded and 
smiled as some acquaintance passed; a 
party entered and two of the men hung 
on their heels a moment to greet her, 
while Marvella rewarded them with a 
brilliant smile. Then it was, as the 
two men moved on to rejoin their com- 
panions, that Reagan sprang to his feet. 
Immediately Steele knew what he was 
going to do. Reagan knew one of these 
men who had spoken to Marvella, and 
within two minutes he himself had been 
introduced. And now no longer was 
Marvella dining alone. Reagan, his 
back toward Steele, was her dinner 
partner. 

Steele, taking that Reagan did not see 
him, got up then and hurried to ‘the 
Western Union desk. In code he wrote 
a message to Chet Andrews, San Fran- 
cisco. Decoded the message read: 

BEAUTIFUL LADY OF ANTWERP 
HONG KONG DIAMOND CASE HERE 
EVIDENTLY JUST ARRIVED DID SHE 
COME THROUGH SAN FRANCISCO IS 
SHE STILL IN THE OLD GAME GIVE 
ME ALL INFORMATION POSSIBLE OF 
RECENT ACTIONS AND CONNEC- 
TIONS. RUSH. STEELE. 
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Having dispatched his telegram, he 
devoted himself to what appeared an 
idle lounging while he watched for 
Reagan and Marvella to leave the din- 
ing room. In the meantime he stepped 
out to the curb and hired a taxi, in- 
structing the driver to wait for him and 
to be in readiness for a quick get-away 
were such required. 

It was a full hour before Marvella 
Nevil, attended by Reagan, came out. 
They loitered. Marvella was radiant, 
filled with the joy of life, and plainly 
enjoying the attention Reagan was pay- 
ing her. Though early, the evening 
crowds were swelling; the lobby was 
filling; it would soon be time to be 
thinking of the theater. Steele was ask- 
ing himself if Marvella and Reagan 
were going out together, perhaps to 
some Broadway show, or if Marvella 
were staying here and in a moment 
would leave her escort and disappear 
in one of the elevators, when he saw 
two men pressing forward, their eyes 
on Reagan. Steele lifted his brows. 
One of the oncomers was young 
Stephen Carrington, whom all New 
York knew by name and fame. Only 
ten days ago the papers had been filled 
with him for the simple and interest- 
ing reason that he had come into full 
control of his late father’s money, which 
meant many, many millions of dollars. 
And Stephen, boyish-looking, was the 
boy he appeared, having celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday only ten days ago. 
The other man was “Colonel” Har- 
wood, an old friend of Carrington, 
senior, and, as the papers had it, the 
boy’s chief adviser. 

Seeing that the two bore down on 
Reagan and Marvella and that there 
were others near by whom he might 
use as a screen to his own nearness, 
Steele came nearer. He saw Reagan 
start; he had the look of a man sud- 
denly recalling something which he had 
forgotten. Steele saw Colonel Har- 
wood’s look also, and guessed that the 
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colonel had an appointment with Rea- 
gan which he had fleetingly forgotten. 

In another moment Colonel Har- 
wood was shaking hands with Reagan. 
Reagan frowned; then swiftly his ex- 
pression changed and he returned Har- 
wood’s greeting warmly. [le was in- 
troduced to young Carrington, who 
seemed eager to meet him; both new- 
comers were presented to Marvella. 

Then Steele heard Marvella’s clear 
sweet voice saying in Marvella’s own 
way of girlish delight: 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Carrington! 
you dof” And the rest Steele did not 
hear. But he saw that Marvella al- 
ready knew Stephen Carrington. 

Right then Billy Steele made one of 
the big guesses of his life. King Rea- 
gan, operating through Colonel Har- 
wood, was just beginning a campaign 
for some part of young Stephen Car- 
rington’s millions. \nd Marvella 
Nevil, with the same objective, had al- 
ready begun her own campaign! 

They chatted there for ten minutes. 
Reagan looked curiously at Marvella 
and from her to young Carrington. 
Steele fancied that already there was a 
flicker of jealousy in Reagan’s regard; 
he, a man of forty-five, perhaps, longed 
for Carrington’s freshness of one and 
twenty. Presently the four went out 
together. Carrington’s car was wait- 
ing; they drove off in it. Steele, in his 
taxi, followed. And at the end of the 
drive he saw the four enter the big 
Carrington home. 

Steele hurried off to his own rooms 
to await impatiently the answer to his 
telegram. Just before midnight it came, 
and when Steele had read it his eves 
were shining and he vowed to send his 
old friend Chet Andrews a big box of 
the best cigars in town. For Chet had 
the “dope,” as he felt sure he would, 
and sent a message which, decoded and 
punctuated, read: 


How do 


The beautiful lady arrived San Francisco 
from China ten days ago. We feel sure she 


is still at old game and also on something 
new and bigger. Stopped at St. George's 
three days; evidently planned stay there 
longer. Was followed here from Hongkong 
by Kwang-kung, a powerful, wealthy noble, 
Duke of Kwang. Lady evidently discovered 
herself followed; fled without her luggage, 
Kwang-kung, probably still following her, 
left San Francisco next day. Some time ago 
it was reported famous jewel had been stolen 
from Kwang-kung palace. If lady has it 
she is taking terrible risk. Kwang-kung rec- 
ord for cunning and cruelty unequaled even 
in China. 

“It would appear like the setting for 
an elaborate and complicated game of 
cross purposes,” Stecle meditated. “To 
start with, there’s young Carrington 
with his many millions. There’s King 
Reagan making a campaign at him from 
one angle; there’s Marvella attacking 
the same millions from another point. 
There’s WKwang-kung after Marvella 
and the jewel she no doubt stole from 
under his fingers, and, on top of it.all, 
there’s King Reagan gone suddenly hot 
and heady with his first infatuation. 
There’s Colonel Harwood; where does 
he fit in? He introduces Reagan and 
Carrington. Would he be above Ilet- 
ting the wolf into the fold were he 
offered his own slice of the millions? 
And finally there is Billy Steele and his 
own skin to save. If I were you, Billy, 
my son, I’d keep an eye on the colonel 
while I sought for Kwang-kung, and 
first, last, and all the time, I’d watch 
Marvella Nevil’s game.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NEW 


MMEDIATELY Steele saw ahead of 
him a path cluttered with difficul- 
ties,-and, after his trained habit, he 
lost no time in setiing about making 
what preparations he could to surmount 
them when the time came. A man, if 
he is to go ahead along any sustained 
line of action, must get his bearings 
by establishi 
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iing a definite certainty from 
which to progress. Certain it was that 









King Tom Reagan was a crook and 
never played the game for small win- 
nings; certain that Marvella Nevil was 
an extremely clever and unscrupulous 
woman; certain that both were inter- 
ested in young Stephen Carrington. It 
was obvious, too, that Carrington’s mil- 
lions were the ultimate aim of this pair. 

Next, judged Steele, Colonel Har- 
wood came under suspicion. He it was 
who had sought out Reagan to present 
Carrington; through such an avenue 
would Reagan work. At least Har- 
wood was no man for Steele to go to 
for aid. Here was difficulty number 
one, looming large against all forward 
progress: these few people, Carring- 
ton and Harwood, Reagan and Mar- 
vella, were already in touch and would 
move on swiftly toward some culmina- 
tion of scheme and intrigue. The heavy 
doors of Carrington’s home at present 
were shut to Billy Steele. How could 
he know what went forward, how could 
he block Reagan’s game and “get” Rea- 
gan, operating from a distance? He 
must be near them, must watch each 
step in their work. 

For a little while he was tempted to 
go straight to Stephen Carrington with 
the tale of his suspicions; Carrington 
appeared a friendly, likable chap, But 
he foresaw the hazard in such a step; 
Carrington might not believe what 
Steele had to say, might look up Steele’s 
record, might learn that he himself was 
under suspicion. In such a case Car- 
rington would certainly confer with his 
old adviser, Colonel Harwood, and 
there already the fat was in the fire. 

“I know a good deal about Reagan 
and Marvella,” meditated Steele. “I 
need to know a lot more than I do now 
of Carrington himself and of Colonel 
Harwood.” 

So he called up his old friend, Eddie 
Burt. 

Eddie Burt had been a reporter in 
Manhattan for twenty years. No other 
man in town had written up so many 
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celebrated weddings, grand entertain- 
ments, and in general upper-society 


events. Over the telephone Steele 
asked : 

“Do you happen to know Stephen 
Carrington?” 


“IT sure do,” Eddie Burt answered. 
“Trying to borrow a million, Billy?” 

“And Colonel Harwood?” 

“Yes. The colonel, too,” and Burt 
laughed. “I see you are after the mil- 
lion, all right. You're starting at the 
right place; the colonel first.” 

But Steele was in no mood to re- 
spond to jesting to-night. 

“[’m coming right over, Eddie. I 
want a talk with you.” 

“Come ahead,” Burt welcomed him. 
“You can have me for an hour. I've 
got something on later.” 

“What’s the lay?” asked Burt lightly 
when Steele came in. “Ferguson sus- 
pect Carrington of having stolen his 
own millions? Or the colonel of try- 
ing to?” 

“I’m not with Ferguson any longer. 
I supposed you would have heard?” 

“Not a word, Billy.” Burt looked 
at him curiously, seeing Steele’s face 
harden. “What’s the rumpus?” 

“Ferguson got the idea I was double 
crossing him. He suspected that I had 
been bought up by King Reagan.” 

“Rot!” growled Burt. “I never 
thought Ferguson was such an ass as 
that. Not kiading, are you, Billy?” 
But he knew from his visitor’s face 
that he was in earnest. “Want me to 
get him swatted in the papers? I hope 
you smashed his face in for him.” 

“No. Let’s leave him out of the pa- 
pers, Eddie. And I don’t know that 
he is to blame for wondering if I 
haven’t been bribed. Things looked 
bad enough. But that isn’t what I came 
for. Tell me all you know about Car- 
rington and about the colonel.” 

Carrington, Burt explained, had 
hardly outgrown either boyhood’s years 
or interests. He was a happy-go-lucky 
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sort, and well liked. Always he had 
all the money he could spend, and so 
it might be supposed that his recent 
inheritance had in no great way altered 
him. He liked outdoor sports, hunted 
and fished a great deal, yachted, played 
polo and golf. Outside of these fields 
his greatest interest, amounting to a 
hobby, lay in precious gems. An in- 
terest inherited from his mother, Burt 
imagined. The Carrington jewels were 
famous. And Stephen was constantly 
adding to his rare collection. 

This was new to Steele; a number 
of other matters concerning the young 
millionaire he already knew. 
~*~ “And Colonel Harwood?” 
flected. “He was an old friend of 
Stephen’s father. Knew each other 
when the elder Carrington was a young- 
ster himself, laying his own corner- 
stones. Later, when the millions be- 
gan to stampede his way, he always 
remembered the colonel. Trusted him, 
gave over to him the handling of a 
number of his interests at a corking 
fat salary, and when he died made him 
executor and all that, leaving a letter 
for his son to seek advice from the 
colonel upon all important matters.” 

“Married?” asked Steele. 

“The colonel? Yes. To a regular 
general, a woman as thin and cold as 
an icicle, with the same sort of coloring 
and fishy eyes. Even the elder Car- 
rington never liked her much,” 

“Harwood himself, is he square? Is 
he the sort to be above temptation, Ed- 
die?” 

“Who is?” demanded Burt. © “Just 
how do you mean?” 

“First, you spoke of his stipend from 
Stephen’s father as being considerable. 
Is the colonel a rich man?” 

“I'd say no, at a guess. Probably 
worth fifty or sixty thousand.” 

“Not much, is it, when a man asso- 
ciates with millionaires? Now, then; 
if he saw a chance to cut a big slice 
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for himself and get away with it, would 
he turn a crooked deal?” 

“His record, as far as I know, is 
clean enough from that sot of thing, 
What do 1 know about what he would 
do? But, just between you and me, 
3illy, 1 wouldn’t trust him or his charm- 
ing wife around the corner. Right 
now it’s my bet that the love affair be- 
tween Stephen and Alice Blake never 
comes to anything, and just because 
Oh, well, you watch it. Mrs. Colonel 
will keep her young friend Stephen 
single just as long as she can. I fancy 
that she has reasons. She always 
does.” 

Steele had caught at the name of 
Alice Blake. 

“Who is she?” he asked. 

Burt enthusiasttically 
thigh. 

“The finest girl in Gotham!” he an- 
nounced forcefully. “Just that. If I 
were twenty years younger I’d chase 
you out of here right now and go to 
dreaming of making a fortune to let 
her kick around for me. She’s Dick 
Blake’s girl.” 

Everybody knew who Dick Blake 
was. A man universally liked, one who 
was now here, now there, filled with 
the joy of life and its seething tumultu- 
ous unrest; a man who had been a mil- 
lionaire himself, who had gone almost 
broke, who had taken his losses with 
a large smile, who had recouped, who 
vas now somewhere off in Peru, his 
wife with him, adventuring and cabling 
home at uncertain intervals, a man 
whom his friends and enemies named 
a dead-game sport. 

“Alice is just like her dad. Only 
finer, of course, with the real worth- 
while femininity of her,” said Burt. 

“And she and Carrington?’ sug- 
gested Steele. 

“Every paper in town has the whole 
thing written and ready to slam into 
print, just waiting for the announce- 
ment. It’s expected this summer.” 
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Steele pondered over the news, seek- 
ing to see just how it might have any 
bearing upon his own interests. 

“With her father and mother in 
Peru,” he queried, “surely Miss Blake 
isn’t keeping a bachelor’s hall?” 

“Pretty near it, though. The Blakes 
are not folk to get hung up on the 
bramble bush of convention. But she 
has with her uncle Abner and his wife. 
Uncle Abner, the household calls him, 
though he’s in no way related. Just 
an old servant who has been with them 
since before Miss Alice was born, I 
guess. His wife is the necessary chap- 
eron, if one is wanted.” 

“You know Miss Blake personally?” 

“Rather well. Oh, there’s none of 
the haughty lady about her; she has 
the old-fashioned notion that a man is 
what he is, not what he is labeled.” 

Already the desire was born in Billy 
Steele to see Alice Blake, to have a talk 
with her. Eddie Burt was watching 
him curiously. 

“I'd like to know just what you’ve 
got on your mind, old bird,” he said. 
“Asking all these questions.” 

“Maybe I’ll tell you later,” and Steele 
laughed. “‘Maybe, when the time comes, 
I'll spill a yarn into your ear that will 
go big in your paper. But just now 
I’m on my way. And it’s possible that 
some of the things you have told me 
may help me blaze trail on the way I’ve 
got to go. I’m much obliged, Eddie.” 

From Burt’s room Steele went down 
to the street. He stood for a while 
unmindful of the passers-by, digesting 
what his friend had given him. More 
than ever now was he sure that Colonel 
Harwood had been approached by Rea- 
fan; that the two were working to- 
gether. From what he had learned of 
the colonel’s wife, he had the swift sus- 
Picion that she, too, might be in on the 
thing. And even now, while Steele 
marked time on a sidewalk, Reagan and 
Harwood—yes, and Marvella—were 
stalking the quarry. 
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So Alice Blake was the daughter of 
Dick Blake, and was like her own 
father, only finer, as Eddie put it? 
Well, then, she, too, would be a dead- 
game sport. Steele wheeled about and 
went into the corner drug store, where 
there was a telephone booth. A mo- 
ment later, after a couple of inquiries, 
he was speaking with Miss Blake her- 
self. And from her first few words 
he liked her voice. It rang true. 

Coming direct to his point, Steele told 
her his name, admitted that she did 
not know him, and asked if she could 
spare him a few moments upon a very 
important subject. 

There was a pause. Then: 

“Surely one might be permitted to 
ask to what the matter might relate?” 
Alice Blake’s clear voice was saying. 

“T’d rather not say over the phone,” 
replied Steele. And then, “Oh, I’m 
not an agent; I’m not going to try to 
sell you anything. And I’m not a thug. 
I have just left Eddie Burt, whom you 
know. Shall I have him call you up 
and tell you that you needn’t be afraid 
of my stealing anything?” 

Alice laughed. 

“T will give you fifteen minutes if 
you'll call immediately,” she said. “I’m 
rather curious. Mr. William Steele, 
you said? And I can’t give you longer, 
Mr. Steele, as I’m leaving town in a 
little over an hour.” 

“Thank you,” Steele replied fer- 
vently. “I'll be right up.” 

He made the short trip as quickly 
as a reckless taxi driver could get him 
there and ran up the steps of the com- 
fortable-looking square house. As he 
lifted his hand to ring the door opened. 
Alice Blake herself stood on the thresh- 
old. 

“Even Marvella herself has her work 
cut out to beat her!” was Steele’s 
thought when, for the first time, he 
glimpsed Dick Blake’s daughter. “If 
she is going to take this girl’s sweet- 
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heart away from her she will have to 
step out some.” 

“Come in, please, Mr. Steele,’ Miss 
Blake invited. She did not offer her 
hand, but she did not look in the least 
unfriendly. 

“It is tremendously kind of you,” he 
said as he entered, “to see a fellow this 
way without knowing anything about 
him.” 

“Oh, I telephoned Mr. Burt,” she 
replied lightly. ‘As you predicted, he 
most solemnly assured me that you 
could be trusted with one’s silverware 
and such things.” She led the way into 
a little, cozy room where were many 
books and just two soft, deep chairs. 
She sat down, watched Steele with 
frankly curious eyes, while he, too, sat, 
and then appeared to be waiting for 
the explanation. 

“It’s rather difficult to get going,” he 
confessed. “There is such a. strong 
likelihood of you chasing me out be- 
fore I get halfway through that I sup- 
pose I’m a fool for having come. And 
I wouldn’t have come, either, had it 
not been for just one thing.” 

“And that?” 

“That is that you are Dick Blake’s 
daughter! If you are as good a sport 
as Dick Blake it will be all right.” 

While he spoke with her he had 
sought to form his own estimate of 
her, just as though he had not had 
Eddie Burt’s decision. To begin with, 
she was perhaps nineteen or twenty, 
and prettier than any other girl Steele 
could remember having ever seen. He 
noted the wanton curl of her rich 
bronze-brown hair, the warm color in 
her cheeks, and the friendliness of her 
gray eyes. At mention of her father’s 
name her eyes brightened. 

“Tf I can ever learn to be as good 
a sport as my dad,” she said, smiling 
a little, “T’ll consider this incarnation 
as having been amply worth while. 
Now you’ve made a good beginning, 
Mr. Steele.” And as a reminder to 
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him she glanced away to the tall clock 
over the fireplace. “I’m off to our 
country place in the Adirondacks in 
about an hour. There are always so 
many forgotten things to be looked 
after the last minute, you know.” 

“Tl try not to waste your time,” 
Steele hastened to say. And immedi- 
ately he plunged into his story. He 
could see little to lose by recounting 
it, since at the most ail Alice Blake 
could do in opposition would be to tell 
Carrington, and Carrington, if he 
passed the news of Steele’s interest on 
to Reagan, would merely be telling 
Reagan that which he knew already. 
On the other hand, could he enlist the 
girl’s interest—and from the first sight 
of her he thought that he could—he 
would have secured a tremendously im- 
portant ally. So, mentioning briefly 
his own work, he told her bluntly that 
King Reagan and Marvella Nevil were 
planning to fleece Stephen Carrington. 
And when he had finished: 

“Tell me more about this Marvella 
Nevil,” Alice said, leaning forward, 
her hands lightly clasped. She ap- 
peared serene enough, but there was a 
little excited flush in her cheeks and 
her eyes had brightened. 

He obeyed, telling her at length what 
he knew of Marvella’s record. And 
when he had finished, she said quickly: 

“But you haven’t told me what she 
looks like! Hasn’t that anything to do 
with the case?” 

“Generally a great deal in any Mar- 
vella Nevil case,” and Steele laughed. 
Again he obeyed her wish and sought 
to give Marvella full credit for the one 
fine thing she possessed, her superb 
beauty. Alice Blake, listening, watched 
him keenly. 

“Poor Stephen,” she said lightly. “It 
looks like a lost cause for him, doesn’t 
it, Mr. Steele?” 

“IT am afraid that it is,” he conceded 


gravely. “Unless you are willing to 
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take a hand and help me see him 
through.” 

“Not rushing ahead to ask just what 
I could do,” replied Alice coolly, “there 
is something else to be made clear. And 
that is: Just why should I interfere 
in all this?” 

“I thought——” began Steele, and 
hesitated. Then, since there was no 
time for quibbling, he continued 
bluntly: “I thought that you and Mr. 
Carrington were to be married. In 
such a case a 

“In such a case—what? Were it a 
fact, as you appear to have been told 
by Mr. Burt, that Stephen and I are 
engaged, would that mean I should 
take a hand, unasked by him, in his 
affairs now ?” 

“Surely, if you love each other,” 
Steele said emphatically, “you would 
not stand back and see him robbed!” 

“Would I not?” she rejoined. “Much 
wealth is very good for some folks, 
Mr. Steele; is it the best thing for 
Stephen? I wonder.” 

“And you would not let another 
woman,” ran on Steele, “try to steal 
away your sweetheart! Surely F 

Alice threw back head and 
laughed. 

“So, at the first glimpse of a dan- 
gerous rival looming on the horizon, 
I am supposed to dash wildly out and 
rescue him from the snares of the 
siren!” She seemed genuinely amused, 
and her mirth somewhat confused him. 
“You don’t know a whole lot about 
girls, do you, Mr. Steele?” 

“Possibly not,” he admitted  seri- 
ously. “But at least they are human 
like the rest of us, aren’t they? Swayed 
by human impulses ?” 

“And the impulse in such a case 
would be to hasten to the firing line 
and drag back the man in the case into 
safety?” She leaned forward, set her 
chin into her two cupped palms, and 
regarded him curiously. “Let me tell 
you something, my dear man. Were 
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Stephen Carrington the last man in the 
world I wouldn’t crook my little finger 
to call him away from Marvella Nevil 
or any other beautiful lady who at- 
tracted him. If a man isn’t all for me, 
first, last, and all the time, I don’t want 
him.” 

“But,” contended Steele, “were he 
nothing more than just a _ good 
friend Don’t you see he is about 
to be robbed, tricked, perhaps led into 
very great physical danger? The ways 
of King Reagan are not finicky. Why, 
simple humanity is 

“You harp on the human string,” 
she cut him short, “when, can’t you 
see, it’s another question? Namely, that 
of femininity? Two very different and 
distinct things.” 

Steele rose, his keen disappointment 
showing in his face. 

“Y realized all along I was a fool to 
come to you this way,” he said. “At 
least you were unusually kind in hear 
ing me through, and for that, at any 
rate, I am grateful.” 

“Wait a minute,” Alice remarked. ‘I 
have been decent to you, and, if you 
owe me anything for that part of it, 
you can square the debt easily enough. 
Tell me just why you are so keen in 
the matter? You’re not a friend of 
Stephen’s.” 

He told her frankly, and Alice, her 
hand now shading her eyes so that he 
saw them none too clearly, listened 
without interruption. He told her of 
his long struggle with King Reagan; 
of Reagan’s late triumph over him in 
San Francisco; of the way in which 
Reagan had tricked him at the Astor 
with the bank notes; of the suspicion 
which had arisen in many minds that 
he had been bought up; of the battle 
he was making alone against superior 
forces. And when he had done Alice, 
with a sudden gesture, stood up and 
her hand fell away from her brow and 
he saw that her eyes were shining. 

“I suppose a girl is a funny thing,” 
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she said queerly. “Now, Mr. Steele, 
you understand that I have a number 
of matters to arrange and must ask 
you to excuse me. And would you 
care to telephone me at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning?” 

“But I thought you were leaving to- 
night?” he questioned surprisedly. 

“If you phone in the morning, and 
in the meantime I have left town, at 
least it will do no harm, will it?” She 
smiled suddenly. “On the other hand, 
if I have changed my mind about going 
—girls do sometimes change their minds, 
Mr. Steele—well, in that case, I might 
possibly, just possibly, you understand, 
be interested further in your fight with 
King Reagan. Good night.” 

With a sudden impulse, and _ still 
smiling, she put out her hand. Steele 
grasped it somewhat eagerly, and as 
he did so was conscious of a queer 
little thrill emanating from the warm 
contact. A thrill, he decided as he ran 
down the steps, due entirely to elation 
at the prospect of a new ally. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PRIDE OF BURMA. 


LICE BLAKE had told Steele that 
she would not crook her little fin- 
ger to bring back a sweetheart’s fan- 
cies; she had declared that it was no 
business of hers if Stephen Carrington 
allowed other and wiser men than him- 
self to rob him. But one thing she had 
not told him: the moment that she 
sensed the battle between Billy Steele 
and the might of King Tom Reagan, 
seeing Steele on the one side handi- 
capped and Reagan on the other wax- 
ing triumphant, her ready sympathies 
were enlisted. The thing aroused all 
of that restless blood in her which she 
had inherited from her father, Dick 
Blake, a dead-game sport. 
Before Steele had walked away half 
a block, the girl had run through the 
house and had rapped at a door, call- 
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Oh, uncle 


ing softly, “Uncle Abner! 
Abner!” 

A queer little man in shirt sleeves, 
with peering, squinting eyes gleaming 
brightly above the smoke of his short- 
stemmed pipe, opened the door. He 
might have been almost any age from 
forty-five to sixty-five, but years did 
not seem to matter much with him, 
He looked brown and tough and 
gnarled, and had a quick way about 
him, his gestures jerky but like light- 
ning. 

“Ith, Alice, girl?” he said sharply. 
“Somethin’s up. Eh? Eh?” 

lor her cheeks were flushed with 
excitement, her eyes were dancing. 

“Bring the car around in a_ hurry, 
will you, uncle Abner?” she asked. “I'll 
be right out. You’re to drive—drive 
right by the Carrington home. And, 
when we’re right in front, the car’s 
got to stall. Understand? Anything; 
run out of gasoline; that will do. Oh, 
I’m terribly in earnest, uncle Abner, 
and I am in a terrible hurry.” 

He squinted at her a moment. Then 
with a grunt and asking no ques- 
tions, he whirled about, rid himself of 
his pipe, and wriggled into his coat. 
While Alice was getting on her own 
wraps and going to the front door uncle 
Abner was bringing out the car. As 
he helped her in, she said: 

“And nobody, uncle Abner—nobody 
—is to know anything about this.” 

He climbed into his own seat, and 
before they had reached the first cor- 
ner was already exceeding the speed 
limit. 

Meanwhile, Billy Steele, reluctantly 
forcing his thoughts away from Miss 
Alice Blake, turned them elsewhere. 
He could do nothing further here until 
to-morrow morning, when he would 
telephone her; he could not break into 
the house where Reagan and Marvella 
were. And yet he had no desire for 
an idle evening. It was still reasonably 
early, and there- was one more person 
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whom he wanted to see. If, later on, 
he had to do with Marvella it would 
be just as well now to seek to get in 
touch with Kwang-kung, whose prized 
jewel she was suspected of having 
stolen. Since Marvella had left San 
Francisco so hurriedly, without her 
luggage, it was reasonable to suppose 
that she had a good healthy fear of 
the Chinese duke. And, since Kwang- 
kung had made this long journey in her 
wake, it seemed likely that he would 
not be averse to an ally. At any rate, 
it would do no harm to look the Ori- 
ental gentleman up. Provided, of 
course, he could be found at any on 
of the hotels. 

So Steele made a bee line to the near- 
est telephone booth. From here he 


called in turn five of the biggest New 
York hotels, asking at each to speak 
with a Chinese gentleman who had re- 
cently arrived, the Duke of Kwang, 
registered as plain Mr. Kwang. At 


the fifth hotel a foreign voice in excel- 
lent English said: 

“Hello? Who is it, please?” 

“Is this Kwang-kung?” asked Steele 
eagerly. 

There was a brief pause. 
same voice replied: 

“No. This is his secretary. Mr. 
Kwang is not in. Is there any mes- 
sage?” 

“T’ll bet that’s the old sport himself,” 
thought Steele. And to make sure: “I 
wanted to speak with him concerning 
a particular lady and a lost jewel.” 

Again a brief pause. Then the for- 
eign voice said smoothly: 

“What name, please? Yours?” 

“Steele. William Steele.” 

“And this particular lady? 
name, please?” 

Steele laughed at him pleasantly 
enough, but in a manner to make clear 
that he had not planned to content him- 
self with a telephone conversation. 

“And this jewel?” continued 
smooth voice. “What of it?” 


Then the 
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“My plans are always very apt to be 
altered without notice,” Steele told him. 
“That is, I often make unexpected trips 
out of town for varying lengths of 
time. Should I make such a trip with- 
out secing Mr. Kwang, don’t you think 
he might be disappointed ?” 

The third pause. Then: 

“Could you call at Mr. Kwang’s 
rooms now, Mr. Steele? He should 
be back in a few minutes.” 

Steele grinned as he admitted that 
he could, and hung up the receiver. 
That he had been talking with Kwang- 
kung himself he did not doubt. 

Twenty minutes later, sending his 
card on ahead of him, he was admitted 
to Kwang-kung’s suite. Kwang-kung 
himself, a large, powerful-looking man 
dressed in the loose-fitting, lounging 
robes of his own people, ablaze from 
head to foot in gaudy silken brocades, 
admitted him. Steele noted the abnor- 
mally large head on its massive yellow 
throat, the slender hands studded with 
red and green jewels, and the long, nar- 
row, cruel eyes. Also he noticed that 
on a wide ash tray were a number of 
cigarettes and two cigar ends; on the 
table at hand were several glasses. Be- 
yond Kwang-kung was a door leading 
into a second room of the suite; Steele 
was confident that Kwang-kung’s 
friends, who had been visiting him, 
were in there waiting. And listening, 
no doubt. 

The Chinese merely inclined his large 
head slightly by way of greeting, his 
evil eyes driving at Steele like thin 
knife blades. He closed the door when 
Steele had entered, sat down, and mo- 
tioned a chair to his guest. 

“The matter is something of a pri- 
vate one,” began Steele. 

Kwang-kung glanced at the ash tray 
and glasses, then back to Steele, and 
lifted his hands loosely. 

“My friends are in the next room. 
But they do not listen. And they do 
not understand your tongue.” 
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Steele smiled at him, knowing that 
he lied and that he knew Steele knew 
that he lied. 

“It’s your affair, Kwang-kung,” he 
said carelessly. “I came to speak to 
you of Marvella Nevil.” 

The Chinaman’s brows were hair- 
less, being mere thick and pendulous 
fleshy growths above his slant eyes. He 
lifted them in innocent interrogation. 

“And who is Marvella  Nevil, 
please?” he asked politely. 

“She is a lady who, I believe, you 
know better than I do. She was for 
some time at your palace, was she not? 
She sailed from China just before you 
did; she left San Francisco just before 
you, departing so hastily that she for- 
got to have her baggage checked with 
her.” 

Kwang-kung appeared only casually 
interested; he had the expression of 
accepting Steele’s words in the light of 
fresh but not very important informa- 
tion. Now, one slim hand laid loosely 
over the other in his lap, he waited for 
further knowledge, making no remark 
himself. 

“Being an utter stranger to you,” 
went on Steele equably, “you of course 
are wondering just where I come in; 
only your great politeness, I am sure, 
restrains you from asking what the 
devil I am driving at. And, naturally, 
you won't open up until you have got 
me straight. That so?” 

Still Kwang-kung’s expression was 
childlike. 

“You speak mysteries to me, Mr. 
Steele,” he said gently. 

“Marvella Nevil,” continued Steele, 
“has long been a diamond smuggler and 
an extremely capable and clever one; 
she is—though one should not speak 
hard words of a lady!—a thief. As, 
again, you should know. She has done 
many things which would put her in 
the grip of the law—if the law could 
only once get the goods on her! She 
is not above making fools of young 
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rich men; she is, I believe, rather fond 
of the sport. The year before she made 
this last trip to your beautiful land 
she persuaded young Phil Wentworth 
to blow his brains out and leave her 
the insurance money. So, you see, 
Marvella Nevil goes a long way on 
any road to get what she wants. She 
would even make the trip as far as 
the ducal palace of Kwang-kung to 
make sure of the most highly valued 
ducal jewel.” He paused a moment 
and smiled somewhat banteringly into 
the slant black eyes. “A very clever 
woman to get the best of you, my 
friend Kwang-kung!” 

Even under the taunt the Chinaman’s 
expression did not alter; the lax mus- 
cles of his hands did not stir. 

“So much for Marvella Nevil for 
the present,” Steele said. “Now for 
my part. I happen to be engaged in 
seeking to frustrate a fresh scheme of 
the lady—and don’t care a hang who 
gets the ducal jewel!” 

And there he stopped with an air of 
finality, having said all that he intended 
to say. If Kwang-kung didn’t show 
a sign of opening up now Steele would 
take up his hat and go. But the China- 
man understood, and was not ready to 
end the interview. 

“You think,” said Kwang-kung at 
last, “that this—this Marvella Nevil has 
a Chinese jewel of great price? That 
she has brought it from China to New 
York? That she has it now?” 

The words, on the face of them, were 
as casual and indifferent as any he had 
spoken. But under them Steele read 
a vital interest—and a dread. Kwang- 
kung was not certain that Marvella had 
not already rid herself of the jewel. 

“It is in my mind,” rejoined Steele, 
“that she still has the thing. And that, 
even now, she is preparing the way to 
shunt it off into other hands, For 
Marvella, with all of her cool nerve, 
has a sense that Kwang-kung is not 
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like other men whom she has robbed, 
and she knows what terror is.” 

“If she succeeded in selling the 
jewel,” mused Kwang-kung, “it would 
be to some very rich man, oh, my 
friend. You see,” he added, his whole 
expression swiftly altering from indif- 
ference to one of animation, “that I 
call you my friend—and admit that 
there is a jewel.” 

“It’s time,” said Steele shortly. “So 
it would be sold to a very rich man, 
then?” 

“What man, who is not many 
a millionaire, would pay the price of 
the ‘Pride of Burma’?” 

He rose abruptly, staring down at 
Steele, his eyes veiled again, his voice 
as smooth as a great will, dominating 
passion, could make it. 

“I, too, am a rich man, Mr. Steele,” 
he said evenly. “Put that jewel back 
into my two hands and you will walk 
out of my presence with no need to 
worry about money the rest of your 
life. Or—put Marvella Nevil into these 
hands,” and he lifted them before him, 
and Steele saw that under their silken 
beauty they were all whipcord and 
steel, “and there will be an end of talk!” 


times 


CHAPTER VI. 
TIGHTENING THE CORD 
A MOTOR car, which had made its 

smooth, swift way with — 
style and verve until now, appeared t 
be developing sudden internal ee 
ders as it drew abreast of the Stephen 
Carrington home. It began to 
down; it progressed with a series of 
little jerks; there was a metallic tap- 
ping noise, suggesting that a master 
pinion was in difficulty—or that a 
chauffuer, stooping down, clank- 
ing a heavy wrench against a conveni- 
ent lever or pedal. Uncle Abner was 
nothing if not artistic in fine detail. 
Then, a couple of score of paces be- 
yond Carrington’s, the motor stopped 
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altogether, drawn up to the curb, and 
the chauffeur, looking over his shoul- 
ders, shook his head and announced 
dismally : 

‘Somethin’s wrong, Miss Alice. Bet- 
ter light out. Ill phone a taxi to come 
get you and I'll have somebody come 
tow me in to a garage. Gear’s got a 
tooth broke off, from the sound of it.” 

Alice, eying him with vast approval 
in which there was a showing of her 
delighted mirth, stepped out and looked 
up and down the street. 

“Why, uncle Abner,” she exclaimed, 
“we're almost in front of Stephen’s 
home! We can get help there!’ 

Uncle Abner grunted. 

“Tl try to locate the trouble while 
you run in and have Mr. Carrington 
send you home. Most likely I can 
manage to crawl off under my own 
power to the nearest garage.” 

Alice left him working over his car. 
She ran up the broad steps of the 
Carrington home and rang. When a 
servant opened for her: 

“It’s Miss Blake, Henry,” she said 
as the man stared at her. ‘May I 
come in? Is Mr. Carrington here? If 
not, I want to telephone.” 

Henry allowed her to pass by him, 
still staring. Never had Miss Blake 
paid a visit at nearly ten o’clock before, 
and alone and unannounced. Besides 
though his master was in, he was not 
alone. A gentleman, besides the colo 
nel; and besides Mrs. Colonel Har 
wood, a very noticeable young woman. 
Alice heard their voices. 

“Tf you'll be seated, Miss Blake 
Hanry said, “I'll go and tell Mr. Car- 
rington. 

Alice waited where she was, 
ing, watching the servant hasten down 
the hallway. A moment later, after < 
brief hush of voices, Stephen came 
hurrying out to her, his eyes showing 
his surprise. 

“Alice!” he 


world ?” 


stand- 


said. “What in the 
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Alice laughed as at a rare joke. 

“We were driving by,” she an- 
nounced, “had just driven by, in fact, 
when uncle Abner announced that 
something had happened to the car. 
He is out there tinkering with it now. 
You don’t mind sending me home, do 
you? And letting uncle Abner tele- 
phone to a garage for help if he finds 
it necessary?” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” Stephen 
Carrington cried heartily. “Henry,” to 
the servant lurking within eavesdrop- 
ping distance in the hall, “have a car 
brought around for Miss Blake,” then 
he added conventionally: “But, now 
that you are here, won’t you stay for 
a while, Alice?” 

Alice had every intention of stay- 
ing, since that was why she had come. 

“Are you sure you want me to?” she 
inquired innocently. 

“Why, of course,” Stephen replied. 
“I have some friends here whom I 
want you to meet. The most interest- 
ing people a 

She went with him, her curiosity 
more fully piqued than he knew regard- 
ing these “most interesting people.” 
She smiled at Colonel Harwood and 
his wife, the woman like a thin, bluish 
icicle. Then she was presented to Mar- 
vella Nevil and to Mr. Reagan. She 
was fully conscious that in the atmos- 
phere there was a something of chill 
and resentment at her coming; she felt 
that both the colonel and his wife were 
asking within themselves what had 
brought her alone here to-night; she 
had the sense that Reagan and Mar- 
vella Nevil were probing at her from 
under the smooth veil of urbanity. 

“Oh, Stephen,” cried Alice suddenly. 
“Aren’t they beautiful!” 

She did not refer to either the colo- 
nel or his wife, nor yet to Tom Reagan 
and Marvella. Her eyes had gone nat- 
urally to a round table about which 
Carrington’s guests were grouped. On 
the table was spread a black velvet 


cloth; on the cloth were a few of what 
she knew must be some of the choicest 
of the famous Carrington jewels. Car- 
rington’s eyes were already upon them, 
and they were the bright, almost fever- 
ish eyes of one who fills his vision 
with his one great obsession. The eyes 
gloated; they told where the man’s 
heart was. Alice had the sudden un- 
easy feeling that were Stephen alone 
with these glowing gems he would be 
running them through his fingers, even 
brushing them against his lips. They 
were luscious like fruits spilled from 
some fairy basket; there were pearls 
there whose luster was like that of 
dawn; rubies shaming the pomegranate, 
looking to throb with a red pulsating 
blood of their own; one diamond in a 
rich setting seemed to live like a vam- 
pire upon the lives of the other stones, 
drawing from all of them for its fire 
and flashing colors. 

Swift as a flash, obeying the urge 
of impulse, Alice whirled about, look- 
ing at Marvella. The woman’s eyes 
showed nothing; there was just a half 
smile in them as though her interested 
approval had been pleasantly aroused, 
nothing more. And yet not even Mar- 
vella could control her heart, and Alice 
saw it beating in her throat, saw the 
heat of her blood under the white skin. 
From Marvella she looked to Reagan; 
his regard, cool and smiling and serene, 
met her own. 

“Wonderful, aren’t they?” he offered 
quietly. “Being just a plain, matter-of- 
fact business man, I was just telling 
young Carrington here that there is too 
much money represented there to give 
a man a comfortable feeling sleeping 
with all that in the house.” 

Stephen laughed lightly. 

“T have a vault here that is as safe 
as a depository in any city bank,” he 
explained. “There are empty rooms or 
halls all about it, above and _ below, 
through which members of the house- 
hold pass all day. There are the vari- 
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ous wires and alarms; there is a straight 
wire to the nearest police station. It 
would take an expert cracksman a 
month to break in, even if we stood 
back and gave him a free hand.” 

“But in some bank vault 
gan Reagan. 

Carrington shook his head, annoyed. 

“T want them here, where I can have 
them when I like,” he said almost irri- 
tably. “To send them away would be 
like sending one’s children away!” He 
turned quickly to Marvella. “You un- 
derstand, don’t you?” 

“I think so,” said Marvella softly. 

Stephen explained to Alice. 

“That’s why I had them brought out 
to-night,” he said. “Mrs. Nevil, too, is 
a connoisseur on jewels. I don’t mean 
a mere expert to tag them with prices! 
One who understands them, who sees 
what lies in the heart of them, who 
reads the message in each. She has 
some rare things herself; she has prom- 
ised to show me, some time, the Beauty 
of Burma.” He spoke of the Beauty 
of Burma in loving accents. Alice 
looked at him with fresh curiosity. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have inter- 
rupted,” she said lightly. “This ap- 
pears to be a committee of experts ap- 
praising the latest wonders in a new 
sort of slave market. You will explain 
how I happened to run in, Stephen?” 
Blake was driving home,” 
Stephen said, “when she had car trou- 
ble. She is going to let me send her 
on home. But I wanted her to meet 
you, Mrs, Nevil, and you, Mr. Reagan.” 

Before he had done his eyes were 
again upon the velvet-clothed table. 
Conversation went back to the subject 
of precious gems. Carrington ex- 
plained volubly, pointing out new 
beauties here and there. Alice moved 
about the table, chatted a little with 
the Harwoods, and then devoted her- 
self to Marvella Nevil. And Mrs. 
Nevil met her advances with evident 
pleasure. 
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Alice laid aside her filmy summer 
wraps. When presently Henry came 
to report that the car was ready she 
was chatting gayly with Marvella, and 
Stephen waved the man away. Alice 
did not appear to have noted. She 
seemed to be taking a lively interest 
in Mrs, Nevil; they appeared to touch 
common ground at many points. But 
always the talk came back to rubies 
and pearls and diamonds. Alice ap- 
peared profoundly interested. 

“One hears rumors,” Marvella whis- 
perd friendliwise in Alice’s ear. “It is 
possible, I am told, that some day you 
will be wearing these?” 

Alice laughed and did not look dis- 
pleased. Marvella regarded her in- 
tently. 
lightly : 

“Tt would be 
wouldn’t it?” 

“By the way, Stephen,” she said, 
when there was a little pause, “you are 
coming up to the farm day after to- 
morrow, aren’t you?” 

Stephen started. 

“Day after to-morrow?” he asked. 
“Why, I was thinking that I was to 
come a week from then?” 

Alice’s laughter was very ready and 
gay to-night. 

“There’s the preoccupied man for 
you,” she announced. “I am going up 
to our place in the mountains to-mor- 
row; Stephen was to come the next 
day. And already he has forgotten.” 

“No,” hesitated Carrington, “I hadn’t 
forgotten; I merely misunderstood.” 

Alice pouted. 

“Of course, if 
come is 

“You know I want to,” Carrington 
said hastily. And, when she _ half 
turned away and looked, he thought, 
hurt, he hastened to add: “I’ll be there 
with bells, Alice, day after to-morrow.” 

She knew he would say that. And 
that he would keep his word. Her 


The younger girl only answered 


nice to wear them, 


you don’t care to 
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strong liking for the boy was founded 
upon realization of certain fine quali- 
ties, and among these was the habit 
of religiously keeping his word. 

Alice appeared delighted. 

“And Mrs. Harwood, you and the 
colonel will come, of course? You both 
promised to come when I asked you 
again, you remember. We'll have a 
nice, quiet country sort of a time. Just 
lazing around, loafing through the 
woods or on the lake——” Suddenly 
she seemed to remember Marvella and 
Reagan for the first time. She turned 
to them radiantly inviting. ‘Come, too, 
won't you? Both of you? Otherwise 
I'll feel that I am dragging poor 
Stephen away from sympathetic and 
very interesting friends. Promise me 
you'll come. We'll all make our es- 
cape from the mountains in rushed or- 
der if we get bored or quarrel among 
ourselves. Or we can spend a lovely 
ten days. Will you come? Please?” 

She knew that if her recent caller, 
Billy Steele, was right in his surmises 
neither Reagan nor Marvella would 
care to lose sight just now of young 
Carrington for ten days. Ten days 
might grow into a month, and there- 
after extend indefinitely. And she had 
begun to believe that Steele did know 
what he was talking about. At any 
rate, and after no great amount of 
urging, both Marvella and King Rea- 
gan, as well as the Harwoods, prom- 
ised to be her house guests. 

She saw how Carrington was wattch- 
ing Marvella, hoping she would say 
yes; she saw how Marvella flashed him 
a quick smile when her red lips shaped 
at last to the affirmative; she saw how 
Reagan also was watching both Mar- 
vella and Stephen; she fancied, though 
no frown disturbed the man’s eyes, that 
a frown was in his heart. 

“TI predict,” cried Alice merrily, “that 
we are going to have a_ wonderful 


” 


time! 


CHAPTER VII. 


A RIDE IN THE DARK. 


T exacly nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing Alice Blake, dressed to go out, 
was sitting in the library, her eyes ex- 
pectantly upon the telephone. At pre- 
cisely the same moment Billy Steele, 
in his own rooms, was speaking a num- 
ber into his own telephone. Some ten 
seconds thereafter the operator, being 
unusually alert this morning, had con- 
nected the two lines. 

“Mr. Steele to speak with Miss 
Blake,” Steele announced, hoping with 
all his heart that he would not be told 
that Miss Blake was out of town. 

“Miss Blake speaking to Mr. Steele,” 
replied Alice. 

Steele’s ejaculation of pleasure was 
eloquent of his relief and satisfaction. 

“You have decided to stay and take 
a hand?” he cried warmly. “Say, that 
is fine of you!” 

“I have taken a hand already,” she 
told him. “And I am going out of 
town almost immediately.” 

His high hope came crashing down.. 

“T don’t understand. I thought——” 

“Have you breakfasted yet, Mr. 
Steele ?” 

“Hours ago. I’ve just been fidgeting 
around until I could phone you.” 

“Would you care to come right up 
to see me? Now—early as it is?” 

“Coming immediately. I Hello! 
Hello! Wait just a moment, please, 
Miss Blake. I ” She waited, and 
he hesitated. Then, quite gravely: 
“Will you let me know first if you are 
interested in the matter we spoke of? 
And if you will do what you can to 
help ?” 

“Can't 
you ?” 

“I'd rather it was now, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Then,” Alice said as gravely as he 
had spoken, “I am interested. Very, 
very strongly.” 


I tell you that when I see 
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“In that case,” he told her, “I’d bet- 
ter not come up, after all. Yes, I'll 
explain. That gentleman whom I hap- 
pen to be bucking on this issue plays 
a game always full of risk. But he 
plays it as safely as may be by taking 
no unnecessary chance. He knows 
where I stand; he is making it his busi- 
ness, | imagine, to keep pretty close tab 
on me. For my part I took a chance 
last night in coming to see you; but 
that had to be done. Besides, it was 
after dark, and I made sure I was 
not followed. This morning, if I went 
straight to you, my enemy would know 
it in no time. And we don’t want 
him to know. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly. And 
then, eagerly: “We must not let him 
know. But I did want to see you , 

“I’ve got to see you.” When he fell 
silent she waited, knowing that he was 
seeking to plan to see her so that Reagan 
and Reagan’s spies would know noth- 
ing of it. But before he had hit upon 
a meeting place which entirely suited 
the purpose and the early hour, Alice 
herself spoke again. 

“Whatever we have to say can wait 
a few hours,” she said. “As I have 
just told you, I am leaving town this 
morning. I am going up to our coun- 
try place, Blake’s Farm they call it, up 
in the mountains. I'll leave uncle Ab- 
ner here; some time after dark you 
can meet him and he will drive you 
up to the farm.” 

“But,” said Steele, “don’t 
can’t leave?” 

“Oh, on account of Stephen, you 
mean?’ Well, he is coming up, too, 
to-morrow.” 

“But even though he is out of town 
[ must remain. Our other friends, 


” 


you see | 


you know—— 

“Are coming up with Stephen,” she 
announced triumphantly. “Your regal 
friend, the bewitching lady—she is be- 
witching, Mr. Steele; quite up to your 
Superlative description, in fact—and 
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with them the military gentleman and 
They’re to spend ten days 


his wife. 
with me.” 

Steele whistled. 

“Look here,” he muttered, “maybe 
you won’t need me at all in handling 
this case!” 

“T’ve done nothing whatever,” said 
Alice, “except invite them and look the 
part of a nice little silly-headed fool. 
You are the only one | have invited 
who hasn’t immediately said yes. Are 
you coming?” 

“With all my heart! If you'll tell 
uncle Abner to be ready for me at nine 
o’clock and to have the engine running, 
I’ll jump in with him at that hour. 
And I want you to know 

“Good-by,” Alice said, ‘or 
au revoir,” and rang off. 

Steele sat back and regarded the now 
quiescent telephone instrument regret- 
fully; the impulse was on him to call 
Alice’s number again and complete a 
conversation which had been altogether 
too brief. But he realized that there 
was nothing further to say until he 
could be with her again. 

“There’s a girl for you!” he remarked 
to the stillness of the room about him. 
And he began to think of her and 
Stephen Carrington. Too bad for her 
to throw herself away on a young pup 
like that. He brought himself up 
sharply. What was wrong with Car- 
rington, after all? He appeared lik- 
able; he was pretty generally liked. He 
was rich, yes; but he did not seem one 
spoiled by riches. A queer little twist 
came to Steele’s lips and he forced him- 
self to smile, seeking to jeer at him- 
self, For he knew well enough that 
all he had against Stephen Carrington 
lay in the fact that the young fellow 
had drawn to himself Alice Blake’s in- 
terest. 

“Anyway, I'll see her to-night,” was 
his consolation, and, bestirring himself, 
he began to plan for his departure. 


rather, 
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Reagan would be leaving town to- 
morrow morning; Steele, himself, to- 
night. Hence, since he was going 
ahead, it would be well to conceal from 
Reagan that he was leaving town at 
all or else to make it appear that he 
had gone in quite another direction. 
Before deciding this point he had a 
mind to make sure if Reagan was really 
having his steps dogged. To determine 
this matter immediately he left his room 
and went down to the street, walking 
briskly toward Broadway. He bought 
a paper and took the shuttle train at 
Times Square. Crossing to the Grand 
Central Station, he appeared interested 
in the morning news, but casually noted 
the men and women riding with him. 
Changing to an express, he continued 
on downtown. 

It was only after he was seated the 
second time that he saw Tony Wal- 
dron. To find that such a man had 
been delegated by Reagan to be respon- 
sible for his actions—were it not merely 
an odd coincidence that he and Wal- 
dron had taken the same express— 
somewhat startled Steele. For Tony 
Waldron he held to be not only the 
most capable man working with the 
master crook, but one who stood almost 
on the same plain as Reagan himself, a 
man forceful, powerful, thoroughly un- 
scrupulous, and yet very wary. Steele 
had supposed a task like this somewhat 
beneath Tony Waldron, a responsibility 
for some lesser lieutenant and some 
one not known to Steele. 

Waldron met his eye and nodded 
carelessly. Steele stared at him « mo- 
ment, then back to his paper. 

“Coincidence nothing,” he told him- 
self bluntly. “Coincidences don’t hap- 
pen in matters related to Tom Reagan. 
I’ve got Tony Waldron on my trail, 
and Heaven only knows who else.” 

For among the strange faces about 
him he could not tell how many might 
be faces of Reagan men. No other 
man did he recognize, but he had al- 


ready thought that Reagan would set 
an unknown hound of his on his track, 
Steele began to observe more carefully 
the men—and the women as well—oc- 
cupying seats or strap hanging in his 
car, determined to recognize any one 
of them if he saw him again. 

“There’s one joy in the situation,” 
he cogitated with an inward chuckle. 
“T’ve got a good long day ahead of 
me and nothing to be done until | 
meet uncle Abner to-night. I'll give 
Mr. Tony Waldron a day of it!” 

Waldron got off when Steele did, 
coming on just behind him. Steele did 
not turn, but hurried up to the street. 
The first taxi to come along empty 
was his. He continued downtown. He 
entered a cigar store, at the rear of 
which were several telephone booths; 
passed on and out at an opposite door; 
crossed the street, dodging across just 
ahead of a section of threatening traf- 
fic; caught a second taxi and drove to 
a near-by steamship office. Here he 
spent five minutes asking information 
concerning the next sailing to Liver- 
pool. From the steamship office he 
hurried on foot to join once more in 
the pedestrian crowds. Twice he 
dropped in to telegraph offices. The 
remainder of the morning he devoted 
to swift expeditions hither and yon, 
and at noon, in a taxi, with the cur- 
tains drawn, he was on his way uptown 
again. 

Two or three times during the first 
hour he thought that he was still fol- 
lowed. After that he was confident 
that he was not. And yet he continued 
to spend a restless day, always cover- 
ing or confusing his trail, until night- 
fall. When the lights came on he was 
in Yonkers. From a public booth he 
phoned Alice Blake’s house and called 
for uncle Abner. Then Steele in- 
structed him briefly, making himself 
known and suggesting that uncle Abner 
come on here for him. 

“Whatever you say, 


Mr. Steele,” 
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uncle Abner replied. ‘Miss Alice said 
I was to do whatever you said.” 

So at a little after nine that night, 
making sure that he was not followed, 
Steele had settled back comfortably in 
the Blake car and was racing upriver 
toward the distant “farm” in the Adi- 
rondacks, 

Steele’s early impression of uncle 
Abner was that here was a man for 
whom driving had no mysteries and 
who held in utter contempt all statutes 
relating to speed. He drove a big, 
powerful car, which responded to all 
demands made of it, and he gave every 
evidence of an impatient desire to come 
to the end of a run of pretty close to 
two hundred miles. Steele had the 
hunch that unless something blew up 
or a speed cop nailed them they’d be 
at journey’s end a little after midnight. 
At first uncle Abner slowed up a little 
for the string of hamlets through which 
they flew; then as the night advanced 


and village streets grew deserted, he 
scorned to take stock of them, and shot 
on his way like a meteor. On the coun- 
try roads, where they opened up straight 
ahead and the onrushing gleam of the 


lights showed no obstructions, the 
heavy, spinning tires appeared to have 
little use for the roadbed. 

“What’s the hurry, uncle Abner?” 
Steele once shouted at him. 

“Eh?” snapped uncle Abner over his 
shoulder. “Hurry! There ain’t any, 
But | always figger when a man’s goin’ 
anywheres he might as well up and go. 
Nice little car, ain’t it?” 

Steele leaned back among the cush- 
ions, and thereafter made no remark, 
judging it just as well to let the driver 
keep his mind on his work. In due 
time they left the level roads and took 
to a narrower, more winding way. 
Steele caught a glimpse of a tiny lake; 
they crossed a creek in which the stars 
danced tremulously; they came into a 
land of hills and shadows and _ thick 
groves; the summer air was soft and 


sweet with the night-shed breath of 
flowers. Little meadows, sleeping sum- 
mer cottages, fields where dots were 
sleepy cows, a tiny hamlet again, an 
ever more winding road whereon even 
uncle Abner must drive more slowly. 
Then at last a great gate before them, 
gleaming white, to open automatically 
as the front tires struck the levers con- 
trolling the cables. And then, with the 
gate snapping behind them, they were 
rolling slowly, softly along a_ wide 
gravel driveway under the wide 
branches of thick-leaved trees—and 
uncle Abner had shut off both head- 
lights and tail light and progressed 
cautiously by what small light the stars 
gave them. Ten minutes more and the 
car stopped. 

“We're there,’ uncle Abner said. 
“We'll move on on foot and quiet, so’s 
we won't wake anybody.” 

Not even a dog to bark through the 
silence to give word of their coming, 
no slightest sound as, following uncle 
Abner, Steele’s feet fell upon a soft 
green sward edging the road. Only 
the faintest of rustlings among the 
never quiet leaves above their heads, 
and, from afar, a liquid gurgle of a 
brook. Only shadows about them and 
great dark boles of trees with little 
flowers underfoot, daisies or white vio- 
lets, peeping up out of the grass. Steele 
was impressed with his guide’s great 
caution, and wondered just what the ex- 
planation might be. 

Then the house, standing out sud- 
denly as they came on through the 
trees, a wide affair of native stone and 
undressed redwood, sprawling and com- 
modious and comfortable with its chim- 
ney stacks and nooks and corners and 
porches. It, like the world about it, 
slumbered, There was no light at win- 
dow, no spark from chimney, no sound 
of life within. And yet steadily uncle 
Abner’s caution seemed to increase. 

In such fashion they came to the back 


door. Uncle Abner took off his shoes, 
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motioning Steele to follow his example. 
The door had been left unlocked. In 
stocking feet they went in. Steele heard 
the barely audible sound as his com- 
panion softly closed the door behind 
him. Uncle Abner extended a hand 
for his own, and led the way through 
the darkness. They came to the foot 
of a staircase, on whose carpet there 
was no sound as they began to mount. 
They came to the second floor. For 
an instant there fell before them a sud- 
den circle of light; uncle Abner at last 
was using a flash light. Steele saw a 
long hallway, a glimpse of a painting, 
a gleam of a table top, a door here 
and there, all closed. Then again dark- 
ness, and through the dark himself and 
his guide progressing more swiftly. 
The faintest sound again. They had 
stopped; the sound was of a doorknob 
turning under uncle Abner’s fingers. 
They went through, the door closed. 
Again the circle of light from the flash. 
They were in a small room, a sort of 
anteroom, scarcely larger than a closet. 
It had been long used as a sort of 
catch-all of a place; there were some 
boxes piled against a wall and the place 
looked uncared for and dusty. In front 
of them was a door. Through this, 
with the light running on ahead of 
them, they came into a much larger 
room. It looked as though it had not 
been much used. But there was furni- 
ture here, old-fashioned, having an air 
of being cast off to make room for more 
recently acquired articles. A faded rug; 
a couch in an alcove; a couple of an- 
cient armchairs—and in one of them, 
waiting and at last dropping asleep, 
was Alice Blake. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
STRICT 
Atl ICE awoke with a 
a moment stared up at them in 
drowsy bewilderment. At uncle Ab- 
ner’s signal for silence, a finger laid 


SECRECY. 


start, and for 


across his lips, she remembered and 
smiled. She glanced at her watch; it 
was barely one o’clock. 

You'll mark I’ve delivered the 
goods, Miss Alice,’ uncle Abner said 
in a whisper. “I’ve got him here ac- 
cording to orders, and no one the wiser, 
Now if I’m going to keep it from be- 
ing known | drove up a-tall, I better 
rustle and take the car off somewheres, 
bringing it back some time to-morrow.” 

Alice’s smile, resting on him, warmed 
in approval. 

“You’re a brick, uncle Abner,” she 
whispered back at him. “You are sure 
none of the servants heard?” 

“T made certain. And 
mosey ?” 

She pointed first invitingly to a table, 
whereon were a jug of milk, cups, and 
sandwiches. He shook his head, nodded 
by way of good night, and, his shoes 
still his hand, withdrew quietly. 

Steele remembered his own 
with a start, and sat down to put them 
on. 

“This room is never used,” Alice told 
him, speaking guardedly. “Once or 
twice only, when the house was filled 
with guests, an extra servant has slept 
here. You'll overlook the slight, won't 
you? There’s room enough for an en- 
forced prisoner to be comfortable. The 
bath is there; yonder a smaller room, 
into which, by the way, we had better 
go while we talk.” 

She led the way, and Steele under- 
stood the reason, since obviously se- 
crecy was the chief consideration just 
now. ‘The room had but the one door 
through which they had entered; but 
one window, opening to the back. This 
Outside were shutters, 
y shade; over that, 


now [ll 


, 
snoes 


vas. closed. 
drawn; inside a heavy 
evidently placed by Alice herself, a 
blanket had been hung. She switched 
on a light, and Steele understood that 
all precautions had been taken against 
its showing —_ without. 

Here Alice gave Steele a full account 
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of her evening at Carrington’s, which, 
following her first interview with him, 
had sufficiently whetted her interest to 
cause her to invite the several guests 
to the farm. When she spoke of the 
jewels, more than hinting at Stephen’s 
tremendous interest in them, and re- 
ferred to Marvella’s own interest, she 
saw her listener’s eyes suddenly narrow 
speculatively. 

“You think,” she demanded, “that it 
might be Stephen’s collection that they 
are after?” 

“Possibly.” And yet he frowned. 
“Rather, I'd imagine that the collec- 
tion might be a portion of the desider- 
atum. For King Tom Reagan, when 
he goes gunning, is always out after 
big, big game——” 

“Stephen’s jewels must be worth 
hundreds of thousands!” insisted Alice. 

“And Reagan, or I miss my guess, 
is after millions this time! But we will 
keep this in mind: Carrington isn’t go- 


ing to bring them up here with him, 
is he?” he demanded abruptly. 
“Ordinarily,” Alice said with a smile, 


“I'd hardly believe him so foolish. But 
his new friend, Mrs. Marvella Nevil, 
certainly has impressed the poor fel- 
low. 
gem to show him 

“Not the Pride of Burma!” 

She looked at him curiously, but 
nodded. 

“The Beauty of Burma, 
called it.” 

“Tf she should bring that here!” And 
for his part he told her all he knew 
of Kwang-kung and the ducal jewel. 

“I have had a busy day,” Alice said 
when she had heard him out. “I 
brought a carpenter with me from the 
city; I dismissed the servants for the 
day. Come and I’ll show you.” 

Leaving the door open so that the 
light straggled on after them into the 
larger room where the couch and chairs 
were, she drew back the rug from the 
floor, Steele’s hands aiding when he saw 


Marvella 


I gather that she has some rare 
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her purpose. A section of the flooring 
had been sawed out, the loose boards 
then nailed together in such fashion 
as to make a trapdoor, readily lifted 
from its place on the joists. At her 
signal Steele raised this up. Beneath, 
between the joists, was the ceiling of 
the room below. This ceiling was of 
plaster, papered over. Alice had had 
the lathing cut away here and there, 
the plaster carefully removed in places 
as large as a man’s hand. Thus there 
were spots where only a thin strip of 
wall paper shut off the lower part of 
the house. 

“The rest I did myself,” she whis- 
pered, “after having sent my carpenter 
back to Troy. If there were lights on 
in the room below you would under- 
stand. I have pricked little holes 
through the paper.” 

He understood in a flash. This was 
to be his room; here he was to hide 
without knowledge of any of the other 
members of the household. And with 
his own room darkened, whatever went 
on beneath him he could both see and 
hear. 

“It’s the main living room,’ ex- 
plained Alice. “If we give them the 
chance to get together there, there may 
be interesting developments. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“T think you are a wonder!” he cried 
warmly. 

And Alice, though plainly pleased, 
said “Sh!” warningly. 

“Tt is a horrible thing,” Alice said, “to 
invite guests to one’s home and then do 
a thing like this! But the case war- 
rants it, doesn’t it, Mr. Steele?” 

“You should not ever harbor such 
a thought,” he assured her heartily. 
“When you deal with King Reagan you 
deal with a man who is above neither 
treachery nor robbery nor murder.” 
Alice shivered. “A man he set to watch 
me to-day is Tony Waldron; though 
it has never been proved on him, it 
is well known in police circles that 
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he is more than a mere murderer. 
And when you deal with Marvella 
Nevil ” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“She has been the death of more than 
one man’s soul. How she retains the 
swect, innocent face of hers is, to me, 
a sheer marvel.” 

“There is one other thing,” Alice said 
after a moment. She pointed to the 
blanketed window in the adjoining 
room. “If at any time you should 
want to slip out without being seen it 
might be managed through that win- 
dow. There is a ledge outside; going 
along it to the right, you come to the 
roof over the kitchen porch, where it 
would be easy to get down. And as 
for your food—I am afraid that if you 
are cooped up here long you will be 
ravenous for a good meal. But here,” 
and she led the way to a cupboard in 
a corner, “is enough to keep you from 
starvation.” Within he glimpsed a gen- 
erous assortment of tins. “And, when 
there is any chance, Ill try to slip 
something in to you. I have two 
to the outer door; one I am leaving 
with you, the other I shall keep.” 

“You have thought of everything.” 

“T have looked into Marvella’s eyes; 
I have sensed, rather than seen, the 
sinister character of King Reagan. I 
have tried to do what I could, Mr. 
Steele. From now on, I am afraid, I 
shall be small help. The real work 
is yours. And now—good night.” 

As she had done the other time, she 
gave him her hand in good-by, the look 
in the frank, clear eyes one of friend- 
liness. And again, while she was going 
to the door and out into the darkness 
of the hallway, he felt an odd thrill. 

“Tf it had been some other case, not 
one of Carrington in danger,” he 
mused, standing and looking long at the 
closed door, “I wonder if she would 
have taken interest? Or if it’s all for 
Carrington’s sake ?” 

He dreamed that night, and not of 
King Reagan nor of Marvella. 


revs 


CHAPTER IX. 
THROUGH THE TRAPDOOR. 


HAT night, before he went to sleep, 
Steele slipped his revolver under 
his pillow. He believed Reagan for 
once utterly without knowledge of 
Steele’s whereabouts. But fully and 
grimly he realized that at last the game 
was set and that no mercy or scruple 
would enter into it—and that night his 
hand was never far from the butt of 
his gun. 

When he awoke it was late morning, 
The house was very still. He got up, 
dressed, and, moving silently, went to 
the two windows in the room in which 
he had slept, peering out into the sun- 
light from behind the drawn curtains, 
He had glimpses of garden and lawns, 
numerous ornamental trees and shrubs, 
a fountain, and a couple of squirrels 
chattering on a broad limb over a rustic 
swing. Beyond, hemming the place in, 
was the native forest with vistas 
through it of an open country. He 
passed into the smaller room and looked 
out cautiously there. At the rear of 
the house were other gardens, prolific 
of summer vegetables, a family orchard 
heavy with early summer fruit, chicken 
and rabbit runs, and, making their 
homy music upon the ridge of a red 
barn, countless pigeons. Here was a 
rich man’s farm in the Adirondacks 
which did not belie its name. 

He foraged in his cupboard, and 
found that even a breakfast, that one 
difficult meal to extract entirely from 
cold tins, had been made possible by 
Alice’s forethought. He ate his fruit, 
his cookies and jam, his bow] of crisp 
wheat with tinned milk; thereafter 
rinsed his bowl and spoon in the bath- 
room, and told himself that he had had 
many a worse meal. He made his own 
bed, set his room in order, and sat 
himself down to wait. 

Despite his realization that the day 
would be long, he found it almost in- 
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terminable. Alice, who seemed to have 
thought of everything, had brought him 
some books last night and an armful 
of magazines. Many a time he picked 
up a volume, only to lay it aside after 
a few minutes; no time to read when 
his mind was thronged with uncer- 
tainties into which entered Reagan and 
Marvella. When he deemed it must 
be high noon his watch told him that 
it was but half after ten. 

At times, as the morning wore on, 
he heard sounds about the house and 
hearkened to them intently, simply be- 
cause they broke the brooding monot- 
ony. Once in the hall he heard Alice’s 
voice, directing two servants who were 
evidently, under her supervision, com- 
pleting arrangements for the expected 
guests. Now and then he heard a door 


slam; once the unmistakable sound of 
a rug being beaten in the back yard. 
And once a sudden burst of melody 
from a piano below, and, accompany- 


ing the tinkle of the keys, Alice’s voice, 
singing. He started up. She was sing- 
ing to him! He went quictly to the 
loose section in his floor, gently lifted 
itup. He lay down with his face close 
to the ceiling of the room below, He 
could see the piano and Alice sitting 
at it. She lifted her face; for a mo- 
ment her eyes were turned directly to- 
ward him. She smiled, and Billy Steele 
felt absurdly happy. She left the room, 
and he lost no time in telling himself 
that he was a blooming fool. 

Noon came; the afternoon dragged 
on. It seemed to him that the day 
would never pass. And then at last 
came the long-expected hoot of a motor 
horn, and a big, dust-covered limousine 
rolled along the front driveway. Steele 
was at his front window; he had made 
at points of vantage some pin holes 
through the shades, and through these 
he watched with considerable interest 
as the big car disgorged its passengers. 
Young Stephen Carrington was the 
first to spring down; he waved his hat 
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toward the house, called a cheery, “ ’Lo, 
Alice!” and extended his hand toward 
the next to alight. In a thoroughly 
charming great cloak and the most be- 
coming of turbans, Marvella alighted, 
her hand not hastening from the grasp 
of Carrington’s, her smile ample re- 
ward for any devoted swain. Reagan 
next and Colonel Harwood; Mrs, Har- 
wood, looking as frosty as though the 
day had been December at its bleakest 
instead of a glorious summer day 
flooded with sunshine. <An_ instant 
Steele’s attention was distracted; Alice 
was running to meet them. His eyes 
went back to the car. A man had 
gotten down from the driver’s seat an 
was taking care of the bags and suit 
cases. As the others came trooping on 
Steele again bestowed his gaze upon 
them. The man, plainly a_ servant, 
carrying the bags and following at a 
respectful distance in the rear, im- 
pressed him with a vague sense of 
familiarity. He was wondering if this 
were the colonel’s man or Carrington’s, 
when the man himself answered the 
question for him by slightly raising his 
head so that for the first time Steele 
made out the features clearly. 

It was Tony Waldron, Reagan’s first 
lieutenant, as deadly a man as Reagan 
himself, almost as clever. Steele’s lips 
formed to a silent whistle. 

“Tony Waldron, masquerading as a 
valet!” he muttered. “Reagan is get- 
ting ready to play this strong.” 

They all went into the house, Alice 
and Marvella leading the way, Mar- 
vella’s arm about Alice’s waist, and 
were lost to Steele’s sight. But pres- 
ently Tony Waldron came out again, 
going to the car, which had been left 
on the driveway. He got in, drove 
around to the garage at the rear, and 
then, the perfect servant in his chauf- 
feur’s livery, his leather cap in his hand, 
he disappeared up the front steps. 

Came a period of silence, then arising 
to Steele odds and ends of broken talk. 
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Alice was showing Marvella and Mrs. 
Harwood to their rooms, inviting them 
to make themselves absolutely at home, 
farm style, and to come out when they 
had taken off their wraps and rested. 
Then Steele heard the three women 
mounting the stairs. As though Alice 
realized that he must be listening, and, 
appreciating to the full how dull the 
day had been for him, sought to ap- 
proach as near communication with 
him as circumstances allowed, she 
paused a moment in the hall opposite 
his own door. 

“My room is just here,” she was 
saying, and it was borne in upon him 
that she was addressing him as well 
as her two companions. “Yours, Mrs. 
Nevil, adjoins. If you want anything,” 
laughingly, “all you'll need to do is 
hammer on our division wall and de- 
mand it and I'll see that you have it. 
Mrs. Harwood, you are to have your 
old room at the far end, over the sun 
porch. Mary,” and he visualized a maid 
in respectful attendance, “you will do 
what you can to make my friends com- 
fortable.” They went on, a door closed, 
and Steele found himself listening to 
the talk of the men in the room below. 

Stephen Carrington, quite at home 
here it appeared, was playing the part 
of host to Harwood and Reagan. 
Steele could catch glimpses of them, 
now of one, now another. Tony Wal- 
dron stood quietly a little to one side, 
awaiting any instructions’ which might 
be coming his way and being appar- 
ently forgotten for the moment by 
Reagan. Carrington rang, and a man- 
servant came whom he addressed famil- 
iarly as Beckett. At Carrington’s or- 
der Beckett brought in a tray with bot- 
tle and glasses. The three men drank 
together—Tony Waldron still stood 
discreetly aside—and then Carrington 
took it upon himself to show the others 
to their rooms. They moved now out 
of Steele’s ken and hearing, Tony Wal- 
dron at their heels with the bags; their 


quarters were somewhere on the ground 
floor, off to the west end of the house, 

Quiet for a while, with the various 
guests, no doubt, freshening themselves 
after the long ride or resting. The day 
was warm and still. After a little there 
was again the crunching of gravel on 
the driveway, and uncle Abner drove 
around the house in the Blake car, go- 
ing to the garage. Steele heard him 
presently on the back porch, exchang- 
ing civilities with the cook. 

Steele brought a quilt and a couple 
of cushions and placed them on the 
floor near the trap. 

“Miss Blake was right, and it isn’t 
a pretty job, this of eavesdropping,” 
he admitted. “But since it’s all in the 
game a man might as well be comfort- 
able at it.” 

Later during the afternoon he saw 
the various guests at one time or an- 
other. Reagan and the colonel came 
out, smoking cigars, and went to the 
veranda; Marvella entered the living 
room, discovered a cozy corner and a 
box of candy, and made herself at 
home with both. Stephen loitered in, 
brightened at sight of Marvella, and 
drew a chair up close to her. Alice 
came and went, bright and casual. And 
Mrs. Harwood, severe in a_ severe 
gown, sat fanning herself and _ staring 
into nothingness, with seemingly small 
relish in her visionings. 

While they were at dinner Steele 
munched his own sandwich and waited 
for a return to the living room. He 
heard a light step on the stairs and in 
the hallway outside his room. Then a 
faint rustle of paper, and he saw a 
note slipped under his door, The step 
had hardly paused an instant; Alice, 
for he knew it was she, hurried on. 
Steele took up the note. It read: 


You must have had simply a horrible day. 
I can’t think of anything worse than just be- 
ing cooped up. I shall excuse myself early 
to-night and make a brief call on you. 
ALICE. 
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Darkness came on. Lights were 
switched on below, and, better than dur- 
ing the day, he could see what went 
forward below. Alice went to the 
piano and played and sang; Marvella 
followed suit. Reagan appeared vastly 
serene and content, but Steele noted 
that his eyes were as much for Mar- 
vella as for Stephen Carrington. And 
that Colonel Harwood, when no one 
in the room looked his way, had an 
uneasy habit of staring furtively at 
Stephen and impatiently away toward 
Reagan. 

“The old bird isn’t used to Reagan’s 
methods and his nerve isn’t of the best,” 
Steele judged. ‘“He’s anxious to have 


the job over and done with.” 

At a little after nine o’clock Mrs. 
Harwood, complaining of fatigue, took 
a book and went off upstairs to bed; 
Steele heard her pass along his hall 
and heard her sigh as she passed his 
door. The colonel fidgeted a good deal, 


and soon he, too, as though anxious 
to escape, left the room, saying an all- 
embracing “‘good night.” 

Alice, for the first time that Steele 
had seen, chatted for a while with 
Stephen. He appeared absent-minded, 
and his glance wandered toward Mar- 
vella, where she was laughing gayly with 
Reagan. Reagan for his part appeared 
content enough; the calm force of the 
man was in full evidence, summoned 
perhaps for one of the supreme crises 
of his life. He was a man who con- 
cealed habitually much that went on 
in his mind; to-night he coneealed noth- 
ing of what lay in his heart. His look 
for Marvella Nevil was one of abso- 
lute adoration. 

Alice soon found a pretext to draw 
Reagan and Marvella into the conver- 
sation, and in another few minutes she 
had made it possible for Stephen to 
move to Marvella’s side. Steele heard 
only bits of their talk, but he saw Rea- 
gan, at Alice’s side, moved with his 
hostess out of sight, going to the 
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veranda, Marvella’s eyes followed them 
swiftly, somewhat uncertain, a half 
frown of perplexity in them. Then she 
turned to Stephen, all girlish gayety 
again, even for an instant laying her 
hand lightly on his arm. 

“Your promise!’ Stephen said 
quickly. “Remember your promise to 
me, Marvella! When am I to see it?” 

It? The Pride of Burma? Had 
Marvella brought it with her? And 
was it, after all, in the jewel rather 
than the lady that Stephen Carrington’s 
interest centered? 

Marvella looked about her before she 
answered. 

“Do you know, my friend,” she said 
queerly, “I have the very unpleasant 
sensation strong upon me that I was 
foolish beyond words to bring it. But 
I did what you asked and—it was quite 
the safe thing to do, you think? It is 
worth a disgracefully large amount of 
money. People have been tempted to 
theft for less—and to worse than 
theft 

Who to know better than Marvella! 

Carrington grinned, amused at the 
thought of danger. 

“Why, my dear lady,” he assured 
her, “here we are in the heart of the 
land of the simple life, very far from 
cutthroats or pickpockets even. And if 
you have been foolhardy, how about 
me? At least I did not hold back from 
practicing my own preachments.” 

“So you actually brought ” She 
ended in a whisper; her eyes were 
shining excitedly. He nodded care- 
lessly. 

“Not a soul in the world but you 
knows,” he told her, “‘so where’s the 
risk? A small black lock case, and that 
in turn under some shirts in a suit 
case He laughed. ‘Tell me, Mar- 
vella, whoever heard of a guest at a 
private home in the mountains having 
his bags rifled? And who would ever 
suspect that a man would have such 
things along with him?” 


, 
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“The lamb telling his secrets to the 
lioness!’ muttered Steele, somewhat in 
disgust. He had his doubts concerning 
the old adage that love blinds; but cer- 
tainly infatuation does scatter much 
dust in a man’s eyes. 

There were steps on the porch, hint- 
ing at the return of Alice and Reagan. 
Again Marvella’s hand fluttered to 
Carrington’s arm as she said _ hastily: 

“To-night, then? After they have 
all gone to bed?” 

Alice was saying 
doorway: 

“At Blake’s Farm one is always in- 
vited to do as he pleases—and the very 
genuine invitation extends even to the 
hostess! I am off to bed, for I am to 
be up early. And I imagine the rest 
of you, given the chance, would emu- 
late the wise Harwoods? You are to 
make yourselves quite at home; stay 
up all night if it pleases you or follow 
my example. Good night, Mrs. Nevil; 
good night, Mr. Reagan and Stephen.” 
And Alice left them, and Steele pres- 
ently heard her humming on the stairs. 


lightly from the 


Remembering her promised visit, he 
went to his outer door and quietly un- 
locked it. With his hand on the knob, 
he waited; when he heard Alice just 
outside, her own fingers brushing the 
panel, he softly opened the door. She 
slipped in, a moment framed against 
the light of the hall. Then the door 
closed after her, and he and she were 
lost to each other’s sight in the utter 
darkness. Steele’s hand went out to 
guide her; their fingers met, and, on 
tiptoe, they went to the open trap. 

Reagan was standing, looking curi- 
ously at the couple whose confidences 
his entrance had interrupted. Some- 
thing of their close community of in- 
terest was still obvious from their bear- 
ing; his eyes noted, and though his 
own thoughts were now veiled his atti- 
tude was vaguely indicative of a vast 
determination, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LURE. 


AFTER one glance to the room below 

Alice drew back. This watchful- 
ness of Steele’s was a part of his duty 
and necessary. And at that it was little 
to his liking and he yearned for the 
time when he could come out into the 
open. ‘Though in one sense he would 
have been vastly content with the girl 
as a companion, in another he was glad 
when she said hastily: 

“T just came to say good night. I'll 
not stay.” 

And she was gone again as he in turn 
said “Good night,” and closed the door 
after her, returning himself soft-foot- 
edly to the trap. 

To one with a key to the situation 
it became sufficiently clear. Reagan 
had set his heart on Marvella; he 
wanted her; he meant to have her. He 
saw in his path a young and likable 
millionaire; he must know that the mil- 
lions would appeal tremendously to 
Marvella. Reagan’s own hand was al- 
ready lifted against those same mil- 
lions; with that hand, as he brushed 
Carrington from his path and caught in 
the gold shaken from him, he would 
at the same time draw Marve'la to him. 

To be sure, there was one element 
which might possibly enter into the 
grim game of wits, blocking Reagan's 
game somewhat; namely, Marvella’s 
heart. Was it possible that she had 
come to care not alone for the mil- 
lionaire’s millions, but for himself as 
well? That was very much to be 
doubted, since Marvella was scarcely 
the one to love anything under Heaven 
save herself. But the evening was to 
show this as well as other matters. 

At present, King Reagan was playing 
the waiting game; perhaps he did not 
hold all of the necessary cards in his 
master hand yet, and it was his way to 
know where the cards were before he 
made his bet. As Steele had said, play- 
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ing always a game full of risks, he 
made sure wherever certainty was pos- 
sibly attainable. 

Now, after that first intent look, he 
saw fit to appear lazily content with 
life as he found it, and to have nothing 
of weight upon his mind. He passed 
a few idle remarks with Marvella and 
Carrington, then stalked away to stand 
with his great head cocked to one side 
under an old Corot on the far wall; 
offered some other trifling remark, 
crossed to the piano, and sleepily played 
a few snatches of light music. Even 
with Reagan’s mind wandering far 
afield, it was music whenever his pow- 
erful hands strayed up and down the 
keyboard. Then he yawned, and shak- 
ing himself like a great mastiff, said: 

“You youngsters, I suppose, will jab- 
ber half the night? Well, you'll not 
miss me. In Rome, emulate the Ro- 
mans; on the farm, observe the chick- 
ens. Good night, both.” 


And off he went, humming the re- 


maining fragment of the air he had 
broken off in. 

As the door closed after him Mar- 
vella and Stephen Carrington seemed 
drawn closer together. Stephen, his ex- 
citement glowing in his eyes like a 
child’s at Christmas time, caught up her 
hand. 

“Now!” he said eagerly. “Now, Mar- 
vella !” 

She laughed softly, and slowly with- 
drew her fingers from his clasp. 

“You impulsive boy!” she chided. 
And then, flashing him a look in which 
lay all the lure and fascination of 
Marvella Nevil: “It isn’t terribly im- 
proper, is it? For you and me, after 
all of the others have gone to bed, 
to be meeting again secretly like this? 
And you will promise to behaye——” 

“By Heaven!” cried Stephen. Then 
he drew up and laughed also. “I'll 
be good,” he promised. “Now run, 
Marvella.” 

She laid her finger prettily across 
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her vivid lips by way of caution, 
whisked about, and ran as he had 
pleaded. On tiptoe, making no sound 
greater than the rustling of a light wind 
over the grass, she disappeared into 
the hall. 

He waited as impatiently as Steele 
in the room above him. He took up 
a cigarette, lighted it, cast it away into 
the fireplace, and turned expectantly; 
Marvella had not been gone from him 
sixty seconds. And he was due to wait 
many another sixty seconds. Marvella 
plainly was not hurrying. After all, 
was this not one of the big moments 
in the life of an adventuress, and was 
she not aware of the fact and hence 
approaching it thoughtfully and with- 
out haste? In this was Marvella like 
King Tom Reagan; when it came to a 
show-down she liked to be sure that 
she held the cards. 

At last Marvella had _ returned. 
Steele had not heard her; he could not 
see her, and yet he knew that she was 
again: in the room down there with 
Carrington, perhaps poised just on the 
threshold. He knew from the look in 
Stephen’s eyes. 

“What miracle of a jewel it must 
be!” Stephen reflected. “To bring such 
a look into a man’s eyes.” 

But was it alone the Beauty of Burma 
at which Carrington stared ? 

Marvella came on until she stood in 
the middle of the room. During these 
few minutes Marvella, slim creature of 
a wonderful, radiant beauty, had 
slipped out of her dinner dress and 
gowned herself anew from the tip of 
her dainty satin slippers to the top of 
her head of pure gold hair. She looked 
a little pale, as from some suppressed 
excitement, but the pallor was infinitely 
becoming, and from the ivory face 
looked forth with the sparkle of new 
fire her great, childlike blue eyes. Her 
gown was of white, as simple in line 
as the unhidden curves beneath it. A 
vision in white, save for the vivid red 
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of her mouth—and the glowing red of 
the jewel she wore on the middle of 
her white forehead. Where a tendril 
of her bright hair brushed the narrow 
fillet about her brow it seemed no less 
golden. 

Slowly Marvella’s cheeks warmed to 
the tide of triumph. She made a little 
gesture with her hand, from which, for 
once, all rings were banished. She 
looked more youthful than Marvella 
should rightly have looked; more inno- 
cent and ethereal. Her lips parted, her 
eyes shone. 

“Do you—like it?” she whispered. 

“Like—it?” repeated Carrington. 
Suddenly he put out his hands toward 
her pleadingly. ‘*You—youw are all that 
I can see! Marvella! Heavens, how 
there is but the one name in the world 
to suit you—JJarvella! Like it? I 
love you!” 

“And now that you see at last the 
Beauty of Burma——” 

“I see only the Beauty of the World! 
Marvella 4 

She laughed, ever so softly, the laugh 
of a woman who has won. 

“You promised to behave. No, no!” 
She held him off tantalizingly. “An- 
other step, Mr. Stephen Carrington, 
and I'll run away. And if you don’t 
lift your eyes from my eyes—can’t you 
see that you are confusing me?—to the 
Beauty of Burma I promise you both 
of us will whisk away.” 

“Cruel!” cried Carrington. 

She laid her finger across her lips, 
while her eyes laughed happily; then 
the same finger she lifted, pointing to 
the gem glowing upon her forehead. 
And at last Stephen’s eyes lifted to the 
command. 

Connoisseur in rare gems as he was, 
he had never looked on the like of the 
Pride of Burma. It was fully twice 
the size of any flawless ruby of which 
he had ever so much as heard. Its 
color, the deep, rare red of the perfect 
stone, looked as tender as pomegranate 
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seeds, its fire seemed to ebb and flow © 
like a fire in the wind, its radiance be- 
spread the fair skin against which it 
lay so that it was as if the wonderful 
jewel actually tinted it with an over- 
flow of its passionate red. 

Now that again Marvella’s cheeks 
were flushed, Carrington’s paled. 

“Marvella,” he said, laboring with his 
words, his enunciation slow but pecul- 
iarly clear, “I must have that ruby, 
You may name your price. And I 
must have you to wear it.” His fists 
clenched with an access of passion, 
“By Heaven, none but you shall wear 
it, none but you has the right.” 

“Greedy!” She was playing with 
him now and in full confidence. “You 
would have it? And me? Pray, any- 
thing else, Mr. Stephen Carrington?” 

There came a hurt look into the boy’s 
eyes. He, at least, was in deadly ear- 
nest. 

“Am I just a fool, aspiring for the 
stars?” he muttered. 

In a flash Marvella’s bearing changed. 

“I—I did not mean to be cruel, Ste- 
phen.” Now she came close to him 
and put her hand once more on his 
arm. She raised her eyes wonder- 
ingly, abruptly seeming to have become 
afraid of herself and of him. “We 
have known each other such a little 
time !” 

“But can’t you see 

Again, eluding him, she was all gay- 
ety, tantalizing. 

“The Beauty of Burma will brook no 
rival!” she announced in mock solem- 
nity. “You have sent for her, sire. 
You must pay her all court or she will 
withdraw like the haughty queen she 
is. Or have you seen enough?” 

“I could look at it all night,” he said, 
“if you were not here.” 

“Shall I put it into your hand and 
go then?” She made as if to remove 
the golden thread that bound it, but 
he stayed her. “Listen, then,” she said 
swiftly, “you and I, oh, my friend, have 
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in our hearts the love of the beautiful, 
the love of the most beautiful things 
which mother earth has stored away 
and hidden deep in her own bosom. 
Let us this once revel in beauty! Bring 
here your own prize gems and’—her 
eyes were suddenly like his own in their 
unhidden longing for the sight—“we 
will for a little give ourselves up to 
the worship of beauty.” 

“You feel the appeal of jewels as I 
do!” cried Carrington. “They get into 
your blood, like wine. They’re more 
wonderful than music and moonlight. 
You, too, know the divine madness of 
rare, priceless gems!” 

Marvella probed at him with her 
great blue eyes. 

“Bring them,” she said. “I have kept 
my promise. Bring them.” 

“T will,” Carrington said, and hur- 
ried away. 

Marvella stood looking after him, 
her look one of pure triumph. After 
a life of chance, of ups and downs 
and dangers, Carrington and his many 
millions were like ripe plums, hers for 
the picking. He closed a door softly; 
still she stood, that triumphant smile 
on her lips. 

Again Steele knew that some one else 
had entered the room below, even be- 
fore he saw who it was. For Mar- 
vella’s expression altered swiftly. Her 
smile faded, she drew back, her hand 
went quickly to the red stone on her 
forehead. 


“Leave it there. It becomes you.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
AT THE 
SLOWLY Marvella’s hand fell away 


from the blood-red jewel, leaving 
it gleaming upon her white forehead. 
For Marvella must have known that 
it was not chance which had brought 
King Reagan quietly into the room at 
so inopportune a moment, just when 
the door had closed upon the departure 
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of Stephen Carrington. Marvella must 
have realized that Reagan, choosing 
this instant for his own entrance, had 
watched for her meeting with the young 
millionaire and had seen all that had 
occurred. 

Reagan came on into the room now. 
Marvella, her hands lightly clasped in 
front of her, tried to smile her old 
bright smile. Yet in Reagan’s omi- 
nously stern presence she was not un- 
like some lovely white dove under the 
eye of a hawk. 

“What I have to say,” said Reagan, 
“must be spoken quickly, before he re- 
turns.” His utterance was calm enough 
and it was obvious that he mastered 
himself and summoned that calmness 
only by a huge effort of an indomitable 
will. His face was scarcely less white 
than hers. ‘We'll not split hairs. Later 
we will go into details. Now the one 
and only one supreme fact in all the 
world is that I love you. I, Tom Rea- 
gan, whom men call King Reagan, I, 
who have never in my life looked twice 
at a woman; I, who am no callow boy, 
but a man full grown with an undi- 
vided mind; I, who have always stood 
alone, solitary and master of my own 
destiny—I love you.” 

The color came back into Marvella’s 
cheeks now slowly, warmly, like a pink- 
ing sky in the dawn. Here, it seemed 
to her, was the old, familiar weapon 
thrust into her hands, even without her 
seeking. When a man gave into her 
keeping his heart he set his neck under 
her cruel little heels. She parted her 
lips, but Reagan, lifting his hand, com- 
manded her silence, and spoke on: 

“Listen! Have I not said that de- 
tails must wait? I love you, Marvella 
Nevil. I want you. What I have 
wanted, all my life I have had! Wait, 
please. You were made for me; you 
are the consort King Reagan would 
have. Don’t say to me, as you have 
said to that young boy, that we have 
known each other so short a time. For 
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I have already made it my business to 
know a very great deal about you!” 

The tone of the voice, the look ac- 
companying the words, meant more to 
Marvella than the mere words them- 
selves. Despite her cool command of 
herself, her slight start was beyond her 
control, as was a brief, flashing look 
of consternation in her eyes. Yet she 
held herself proudly, and halfway be- 
tween defiance and indifference mur- 
mured interrogatively : 

“Ves e 

“Yes.” His admiration of her 
mounted higher. “I know, for instance, 
that you had planned the easiest way 
to get Carrington’s millions, that is by 
marrying them. You do not love him; 
you couldn’t! I that you are 
going to drop that plan since I will 
show you a means more to your liking 
to come to result in the end. 
And—I must go before he returns, but 
remember, Marvella,” again he was 

and his warning unmistakable, 
“what I say to you is in 
You must not speak of it.” 

“You know some very astonishing 
things! You interrupted yourself as 
you were about to mention another ?” 

“I simply saved it for the last; to 
emphasize it, to have it dwell in your 
mind. Think it over. It is this: I 
know where you got that ruby; I know 
what your fears are; I know where 
Kwang-kung is this minute!’ 

Marvella whipped back as though 
from a slap in the face. She was 
deadly white, her eyes unnaturally large 
and staring. She put a hand to her 
throat as though she choked. 

Again Reagan’s words were not all. 
In attitude and mien he asserted mas- 
tery of himself, of the situation, of 
her. 

They heard Stephen’s guarded but 
hastening steps. 

“It would be wisest to have a good 
talk with me before you do any talk- 
ing with any one else,” he urged. Then, 


know 


the same 


jae 
stern 


confidence. 
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just before Carrington entered, Reagan 
withdrew noiselessly. 

Carrington came on, hurrying to 
Marvella’s side. In his hands were two 
small black leather cases, flat, with 
steel clasps and locks. Halfway across 
the room, he came to an abrupt halt 
as though powerless to move. 

“Marvella!” he ejaculated. 
is it? What has happened?” 

Never would Marvella have gained 
the reputation which was hers in three 
continents and countless cities had she 
not been capable of rising swiftly above 
difficult situations. Long ago, and with 
her big, innocent-looking blue eyes wide 
open, she had devoted herself to a 
career fraught with risks. Tense mo- 
ments made an integral part of her life. 
Now, though she knew that Reagan, 
who had listened before, would still be 
listening, she became again a girlish, 
insouciant creature, light and bright and 
merry. 

“You were so long,” she said, smil- 
ing. ‘And, since the others have crept 
off to bed, I suppose you and I are 
tired, too? And that we haven’t had 
discernment to know it.” 

Carrington, reassured, laughed with 
her. 

“How could I feel tired on a night 
like this?” he demanded. But Mar- 
vella pretended not to comprehend. 

“You have brought them?’ With 
every every gesture, she was 
more sure of herself, more in command 
of the moment, and more confident. 
Reagan had for the moment disturbed 
her very greatly; that was patent. But 
Reagan, so far as Marvella knew him, 
was but a mere man and in love at 
that. Her fear vanished as quickly as 
it had engulfed her. She even shrugged 
her white shoulders, her thoughts still 
lingering more with Reagan than with 
Carrington. He knew of Kwang- 
kung Well, perhaps, Kwang-kung 
would have vastly less terror for her 
were the Beauty of Burma sold by her 


“What 


word, 
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to Carrington. Then, if anything hap- 
pened to the jewel—or to Carrington 
himself, for that matter—after they 
were safely and securely married 

All this raced through her mind while 
Stephen, at her request, was opening 
the clasps of the twin cases, with the 
counter-balancing thought that it would 
do no harm to hear King Reagan out 
before she went too far, and that it 
would do him no harm to be jealous 
in the meantime. 

Opened on the table before them, the 
two cases exposed an array of jewels 
which would have brought a cry of 
amazement from many a man to whom 
diamonds and rubies, pearls and emer- 
alds were a part of the day’s work. 
Every stone was a perfect specimen of 
its kind. 

‘There are thousands and thousands 
of dollars there!” whispered Marvella, 
her fingers tense on the boy’s arm. 

He nodded. He set his finger, al- 
most at random, at one stone. 


“There are ten thousand dollars 


locked in the glowing breast of that 
little fellow alone,” he said. 
Marvella looked over her shoulder 


toward a certain closed door. Then 
she loosened the Beauty of Burma from 
its place and laid it beside the most 
splendid ruby in Carrington’s collection. 
By comparison the fire and warmth and 
tich, lustrous red of his gem seemed to 
fade and sicken, 

“This should belong to you! It 
would be wrong of me to keep it from 
you, who have gathered all those 
others.” 

His eyes gleamed. 

“You will name your price!’ He 
was exultant, as though already it was 
his. “I will write the check. Now!” 

“No. To-morrow, my friend. And, 
in the meantime’”—she caught up the 
gem and dropped it into his case—“you 
will keep it for me? And, when you 
have had it in your possession a whole 
night, I think that even if the price I 


name be high still you will pay it 
gladly.” 

“You trust me with it?” 

“T trust you. If anything happened 
to it—if you were to lose it—you would 
make good its loss, wouldn’t you?” 

“Of course. But you mustn’t speak 
like that. Nothing will happen to it!” 

“Of course not. And—— But now 
it is growing late. And——” 

“Marvella! Wait. You have not yet 
answered me. I love you.” 

“To-morrow!” she cried, drawing 
away, tantalizing him with her eyes 
and yet never forgetting the door just 
yonder. 

“Marvella—please!” He 
where Reagan had commanded. 

She flitted away to the hallway. 

“To-morrow!” she laughed at him. 
“At least I am leaving a token with 
you.” 

With which he must be content. He 
gathered up his cases, locked them, 
thrust them under his coat, and went 
to his own room. Marvella, pretending 
to run up the stairs, had come back 
to the door. She knew that Reagan 
would return, and, being Marvella and 
her nerve cool and steady again, was 
ready for him and whatever he might 
have to say. Marvella’s way, she had 
managed so that two paths were still 
open to her—Carrington’s way or Rea- 
gan’s. 


pleaded 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SCUFFLE. 
TEELE was not unprepared for 
Reagan’s first remark. No sooner 
had he returned to Marvella than he 
said: 

“What we have to say I'd rather was 
not said between four walls. As has 
just been your experience, and as the 
old adage is, walls have ears. Will 
you come out with me?” 

Marvella regarded him for a long 
time and in silence. Then she caught 
up a wrap and returned equably: 
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“Tt’s a lovely evening. I should en- 
joy a breath of fresh air for—shall 
we say ten minutes?—before retiring.” 

Together, and very quietly, they went 
out. Already Steele, remembering 
Alice’s directions should he care to 
leave his room, went to the small win- 
dow, opened it cautiously, and climbed 
out upon the roof. It was dark, yet 
there were stars, and he crouched low 
and moved with great precaution, He 
came to the kitchen porch, swung down, 
reached the ground almost without a 
sound. Then, keeping always in the 
darkest portions of the gardens, pass- 
ing now and then in the thicker dark- 
ness under some tree, he skirted the 
house. He made out the forms of 
Reagan and Marvella moving slowly, 
side by side, through the faint star- 
light. They had left the porch, and 
were strolling down the driveway. No 
sound of their voices came to him, and 
he knew that the man had not begun 
what he had to say yet; he could see 
the glow of Reagan’s freshly lighted 
cigar. 

Steele could hardly hope to hear what 
passed between them. But he could 
guess something of it from their atti- 
tudes; he would be vastly interested in 
knowing if they returned in due time, 
strolling close together and in amity, 
or if they held aloof. 

Presently they were lost to his sight. 
Then he plunged into the bordering 
grove and made a wide circle, hoping 
to come to some point ahead from 
which again he could see them. In 
the wood it was much darker; after a 
few hasty steps he was forced again 
to move with stealthy regard to the fact 
that a dead branch snapping underfoot 
might result in almost anything. Grop- 
ing his way like a shadow, it was but 
a few moments when he made a dis- 
covery. There was some one else in 
the wood ahead of him, that some one 
moving with a guarded step like his 
own, crouching, pausing, listening, mov- 


ing on again. 
whose form he could make out only 
as a vague blur now and then, to lose 
utterly at intervals, evidently was 
watching Reagan and Marvella, also 
seemed, like Steele, to be anxious to 
draw close to them without being ob- 
served. 

Some one who stalked Reagan and 
Marvella. He frowned, puzzled to 
guess who it would be. Surely not 
Tony Waldron? Not Colonel Har- 
wood, who by now, unless his pretense 
had been a lie, should be in bed? Not 
Stephen Carrington himself? Was the 
boy suspicious after all? Had he not 
been blinded entirely by Marvella’s 
clever acting? 

From that instant on Steele found 
himself shadowing a shadow rather 
than thinking exclusively of the two 
strolling on somewhere ahead. And 
then came his second start of surprise. 
Ahead of him, not a hundred paces, 
was an open place in the wood, 
Through this he saw a form dart 
swiftly. And it was Tony Waldron! 
Waldron hastening to be ahead of his 
own master! What did this mean? 
Was Waldron double crossing the man 
who employed and trusted him? Steele 
would not have judged him above this 
sort of thing; but he could hardly be- 
lieve that Waldron dared. Before now 
Reagan had taught the man his bitter, 
bitter lesson. 

Then he saw that the man he had 
been shadowing was not Waldron after 
all. He had not seen Waldron until 
this second. But there was another 
man stalking Waldron, and, in, turn, 
he it was whom Steele had followed. 
This man, too, as Waldron disappeared 
beyond the open space, showed himself 
for an instant, a very big man, catlike 
in his movements, a man _ vaguely 
familiar. 

Kwang-kung! At last Kwang-kung 
himself had taken a hand. He was 
watching Waldron, who watched Rea- 


Be 


And this some one, — 
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gan and Marvella! He had learned 
evidently that Marvella had come here 
from New York, and straightway had 
followed her. -Her and the Beauty of 
Burma. 

With caution redoubled, his hand in 
his coat pocket, where his revolver was, 
Steele crept on. There was no sense 
in seeking now to find explanations. 
He could only watch and pray that 
from the actions of the men in front 
of him explanation would be forthcom- 
Everything now was inexplicable. 
Tony Waldron’s actions told that he 
was seeking to slip through the woods 
without being seen; hence it was clear 
that he realized Kwang-kung or some 
one else might wish to follow him. 
Further, since he still went forward 
with great caution, it was clear that 
he did not know himself followed. 
Twice, after that, Steele caught 
limpses of Reagan and Marvella. 


ine 
) 
ills). 


They were still keeping out in the open, 
strolling along the driveway, holding 


to the middle of the road. Apparently 
Reagan was talking, though his voice 
was low-pitched and alone for Mar- 
vella’s ears. They were side by side 
and in step. When he saw them the 
second time Steele fancied that Mar- 
vella’s hand rested in her companion’s 
arm, 

Again he lost them, forgot them for 
the two silent figures slipping on 
through the wood. He managed to keep 
just about as near Kwang-kung as the 
big Chinese kept to Waldron. Then 
suddenly, breaking through the calm 
serenity of the summer night, came the 
sharp sound of a scuffle. Had Kwang- 
kung thrown himself upon Tony Wal- 
dron? Or had Waldron, aware of the 
pursuit, ambushed the man trailing 
him? Steele broke into a run and 
dashed on toward them through the 
trees. 

For the third time now he saw Rea- 
gan and Marvella. They stood tense 
and motionless, staring toward the 


black shadows under the grove where 
the short struggle had occurred. Al- 
ready that struggle was over. Steele 
whipped out his revolver and hastened 
on. 

Now at last he could make out, 
though dimly, what was going on. A 
man was down; two other men had 
thrown themselves upon him, had 
silenced him with a knife for all time 
or with the threat of a knife. Still 
another man stood over them. And 
this man was Kwang-kung. Hence it 
must be Tony Waldron who lay there, 
and the hands at Waldron’s throat must 
be the hands of Kwang-kung’s men. 

Waldron was quiet now. The two 
men upon him stood up. Slowly and 
standing between them Tony Waldron 
rose to his own feet. There was an 
arm outflung, pointing; there was a 
glint of steel, warning. The two men 
moved away and into the deeper dark- 
ness, and Waldron, with never a word, 
moved along with them, an arm held 
at each side of him. Kwang-kung 
stood watching. 

“Waldron was going to warn Rea- 
gan of something,” surmised Stecle 
promptly. ‘Perhaps that the chink had 
cut into the game. Kwang-kung sim- 
ply beat him to it and headed him off. 
That they haven’t stuck a knife into 
Tony already means that if he keeps 
his mouth shut they'll let him go in due 
time. It isn’t Tony they want; it’s the 
Beauty of Burma. And Marvella!” 

Kwang-kung again moved on, a 
silent, sinister figure. Steele, following 
him, came to the spot where Waldron 
had fallen. He stopped a moment, and 
so it happened that he saw something 
on the ground; Waldron’s pocket hand- 
kerchief, he at first thought. He 
stooped to make sure. It was a scrap 
of paper. 

He turned his back toward the direc- 
tion of Reagan and Marvella, the gen- 
eral direction in which Kwang-kung 
had taken, protected the paper from 
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sight by shielding it with his coat, and 
turned his flash light on it. The writ- 
ing was no doubt Waldron’s. Wal- 
dron had planned to slip his warning 
into Reagan’s hand so that the latter 
might read and his companion know 
nothing of its import. The words said 
briefly: 

Steele is here. 
Watch your step. 

Sémehow Waldron had 
that Steele was at Blake’s farm! Rea- 
gan did not know yet. Steele pon- 
dered swiftly. Then, a sudden pur- 
pose taking form in his mind, he tore 
off a corner of the paper so that the 
first three words were destroyed, and 
the paper now merely conveyed the 
warning that Kwang-kung was here. 
He picked up a stone, wrapped the 
larger fragment about it, and moved 
on, paralleling the driveway, drawing 
a little nearer Reagan and Marvella. 
He saw them still standing, drawn close 
together, looking wonderingly toward 
the wood whence a moment ago had 
come to them the noise of a scuffle and 
whence now issued only silence. 


Kwang-kung is here. 


discovered 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 


TEELE waited a moment; then 
made out that Kwang-kung had 
withdrawn, seeming to be following his 
men and their captive. Then Steele 
hurled the stone with its message out 
into the open starlight so that it fell 
close to Reagan’s feet. Reagan started 
back, his hand flashing its quick way 
to his hip. But when all was still again 
and he had waited briefly, he stepped 
forward and picked up the paper. He 
held it in his fingers; Steele could fancy 
the great dark eyes frowning at it. 
Reagan, a man who made mysteries for 
others, hated them for himself. Now, 
impatient and bold, he struck a match 
and read. Marvella’s face was at his 
shoulder. 


There was a sharp cry from Mar- 
vella; a grunt from Reagan; darkness. 
Then: 

“Go to the house!” Reagan com- 
manded sharply. And with his gun 
still in his hand ran forward, crash- 
ing through the bushes, headed for the 
spot where the struggle had been. 

Steele knew he would push on for 
a hundred yards or more, and, ready 
for this move of Reagan’s, left the shel- 
ter of the wood and stepped out into 
the driveway. Marvella saw him com- 
ing, and, with a second smothered cry, 
began running toward the house. He 
pounded on after her; he could still 
hear Reagan breaking through the 
shrubbery. 

He overtook Marvella in a patch of 
shadows under a big maple; caught her 
by the arm, saying sharply: 

“Wait. I am not Kwang-kung. 
Wait.” 

In the half light Marvella’s face 
looked dead white. He could hear her 
panting for breath. She grew still, 
staring at him with frightened eyes. 

“Kwang-kung is here,” he told her 
sternly. “You know why. I am here, 
and in the interests of the law. And _ 
yet I am not after you. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“No,” said Marvella. “I understand 
nothing. Who are you?” 

“The jig is up for you, Marvella 
Nevil. Never mind who I am. You 
are not going to marry Stephen Car- 
rington’s millions. You are not going 
to get his check for the Beauty of 
Burma. You are not going to work 
with Tom Reagan as he plans. You 
are not going to get Carrington’s 
jewels. You are going to da, what I 
tell you!” 

She gasped. If this man knew all 
this what did he not know? 

“Kwang-kung!” she cried. 

“You are afraid of Kwang-kung? 
Terribly afraid, Marvella Nevil?” 
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“Afraid? Heavens!” she muttered. 
“If he is here——” 

“IT am afraid for you that he will 
have his jewel——’” 

lis jewel! If giving him that 
would only stop him! He wants me— 
me! He—he would 7 

“T can’t talk long with you here and 
now,” he cut in, “I am going to give 
you a chance to save your own skin. 
It is Reagan I want. Will you play 
the game my way?” 

Marvella stiffened. The first fright 
had passed; she was again summoning 
her resourcefulness. Steele sensed 
that. 

“Your game is played out,” he told 
her sternly, and there was a ring in 
his voice which spoke eloquently to 


nerves on edge. “If I know the things 


I have told you, if I know how you 
fled from San Francisco without your 
I know where the Beauty 
of Burma is even at this instant and 


luggage, if 
Kwang-kung also, who, I give you my 
word, is near at hand, don’t you think 
it wiser to throw in your lot with me 
than to hang to a crook who is also 
at the end of his string? It is up to 
you, Marvella Nevil. But I must have 
your yes or no now! An hour from 
now may be too late.” 

She was visibly impressed and yet 
uncertain. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
demanded quietly. 

“Let Reagan think you are still with 
him, seem to work with him, and turn 
him into my hands.” 

“You think I am the double-crossing 
kind ?” 

“I know you are. I know your his- 
tory, your work with Eddie Desmond 
and against him; how you played Jim- 
mie Frayne.” 

Marvella flinched. 

“How do I know you will play 
square with me?” she asked. 

“I have told you I am not after you. 


I am out to get Tom Reagan and, by 
Heaven, I am going to get him!” 

“Tf I lose that ruby now I lose every- 
thing,” she cried suddenly. “And in 
another day P 

“You would have had a big check 
for it? Well, there’s no use crying over 
spilled milk and you are not the woman 
to do that. You have had times be- 
fore when you had to make up your 
mind quickly. One of those times has 
come now. Will you stand in with me, 
or with Reagan?” 

“With you,” said Marvella as indif- 
ferently as though they were discussing 
a mere trifle. And Steele felt that he 
had lost, for if he was ever sure of 
anything he was sure now that Marvella 
was lying, that she had not yet given 
up. She moved as though to go to the 
house. At the moment the front door 
opened; young Carrington stood there, 
looking out into the night. She drew 
back. 

Steele saw. He wondered what 
brought Carrington out thus, still fully 
dressed. Had the boy an inkling that 
Marvella was false, that she had smiled 
not alone on him? Had he been dis- 
trustful like Reagan? Or was it just 
that a sense of unrest, of uncertainty 
and intrigue, which seemed to lay over 
Blake’s farm now? 

In any case Steele wished to know 
that Marvella was where he would not 
have to watch her for the rest of the 
night. Since he did not trust her, he 
judged that it would be as well if she 
could be persuaded to slip into the house 
and go to her room without having an- 
other word with Reagan. Reagan 
would be coming soon 

“You don’t want to talk with Car- 
rington any further to-night, do you?” 
he whispered. She shook her head. 
“Then let’s slip around to the back of 
the house. You can go in at the back 
door and up the back stairs. And to- 
morrow I can tell you what you are to 
do to help me.” 
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Carrington came out into the night 
air, moved along the porch, was lost a 
moment, then discovered again as he 
lighted a cigarette. Already Steele was 
urging Marvella in a wide circuit to 
the rear of the house. They had just 
gotten to a spot a score of paces from 
the kitchen door, and were pausing 
briefly under the big fig tree when they 
saw a figure emerge from the edge of 
the orchard and move swiftly toward 
the house. Marvella recognized the 
man before Steele did. Her fingers 
shut like steel on her companion’s arm; 
he felt a quick shiver run through her. 

“Kwang-kung!’ whispered — Steele. 
“You see, I did not lie.” 

The big Chinaman crouched and ran. 
He came to the rear wall of the house, 
moved along tight-pressed to the dark 
wall, stopped. He was under a dark 
window. They heard, rather than saw, 
that he was trying to climb up. 

“Carrington’s window!” whispered 
Marvella. “He knows és 

“Carrington at least isn’t there, 
him go.” 

Kwang-kung drew himself up with 
his powerful arms. They could barely 
make out his blurred outline. He 
looked like some great cat rather than 
a man. Again Marvella_ shivered. 
Even then Steele wondered, as he had 
wondered many a time before, what 
had been this woman’s experiences in 
China, in the ducal palace of Kwang- 
kung, to put such terror into her? 

Kwang-kung was halfway through 
the window, one leg and his head thrust 
into the dark room. But never did he 
make the rest of that brief journey. 
Another form sped out of the shadows, 
raced across the strip of sward, and 
hurled itself upward. This man caught 
at Kwang-kung’s foot and held on. He 
pulled the Chinaman halfway down, and 
at the same time heaved himself up. 
There was the sound of a blow, there 
was a strange, coughing grunt—and 


Let 
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Kwang-kung came down, heavy and 
limp, and sprawled on the ground. 

“Still!” commanded Steele. “He's 
mine now! You don’t want to hang 
to Reagan afte this!” 

And Marvella was. still. Silent, 
though a warning scream from her 
might have saved Tom Reagan a little 
longer; silent, though she must have 
known that Reagan had struck through 
his love for her. 

lor a while Tom Reagan clung where 
he was, craning his neck to listen, peer- 
ing down to see that the form at his 
feet did not rise again. Then he pulled 
himself up and dropped noiselessly into 
the room. 

“The 
Steele. 
handed.” 

Steele left Marvella. 
so he whispered sternly: 

“You are with me now. Run around 
quick and bring Carrington.” 

With his revolver in his hand now, 
he moved quietly along the wall until 
he stood under the window, only a pace 
from the sprawling form. He saw a 
flash of light, and knew that Reagan 
was making a swift examination of the 
room. Darkness again. And _ then, 
through the window, came Tom Rea- 
gan. And Steele saw what it was in 
his hand. Reagan carried Carrington’s 
two small leather cases. 

Reagan dropped to the ground. And 
then, after all these years, came Billy 
Steele’s chance. He started up, jammed 
the barrel of a revolver into his old 
enemy’s side, and cried out: 

“Hands up, Tom Reagan! 
you 

Reagan whirled and struck with the 
same knife that had done for Kwang- 
kung. But Steele struck first, bringing 
his gun barrel down with a smashing 
blow on Reagan’s bare head. The 
man’s clutch on his knife loosened, the 
fingers tightened again. 

Then Carrington came running to the 


nerve of him!” muttered 
“He means to come away full- 


But as he did 


I’ve got 
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rescue, Marvella at his heels. Reagan 
was still reeling; Steele whipped the 
knife out of his grasp, hurled him back- 
ward. Reagan fought wildly and in 
grim silence; Steele struck again, and 
then deftly slipped on the relaxing 
hands a pair of handcuffs. Carrington 
came racing to them. 

“I’ve got you, Tom Reagan,” Steele 
said quietly. “Got you with the goods 
on. Carrington, pick that up!’ 

Carrington, in a sort of daze, obeyed. 

“Mine!” he cried out. “My jewel 
cases! He had them?” 

Reagan got slowly to his feet, and 
stood staring down at his locked hands. 

“It’s the first time in my life, Billy 
Steele,” he said with a curious note in 
his voice, “that I ever knew the feel 
of them. And so you did it, did you?” 

He looked toward Marvella, who had 
drawn slowly closer. 

She turned her back on him and ran 
quickly up the kitchen steps and into 
the house. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
READ] USTMENTS. 


TEELE escorted his prisoner into 
the house, going with him to the 
living room. Here, with Reagan under 
his eye, he telephoned to the county 
sheriff, saying simply and without giv- 
ing his own name or Reagan’s: 

“A murder has just been committed 
at Blake’s farm. I am holding the 
murderer for you to come and get.” 

He hung up before the sleepy sheriff 
could ask questions. By now not only 
had Marvella and Carrington been 
drawn to the room after him, but Colo- 
nel Harwood, hastily dressed and nerv- 
ous-eyed, had arrived, and Alice Blake, 
with a dressing gown thrown about her, 
came hurrying in. 

Carrington, clutching at his precious 
gems, stared in utter bewilderment, first 
at Reagan, next at Steele, and finally 
at Marvella. 
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“Kwang- 
Did 


“Reagan,” Steele said, 
kung’s men got Tony Waldron. 
you know that?” 

“T know,” Reagan said crisply. 

“When the sheriff comes I’ll make it 
my business to look Waldron up. If we 
can tie anything on him for this last 
job of yours, be sure we will do so. 
3ut I rather fancy he will go free 
again i 

“Yes,” said Reagan. His voice was 
cold and expressionless. “Poor old 
Tony will go free, or, rather, he has 
gone to his big freedom already. They 
got him, Billy. That’s why——” 

He broke off abruptly, it being Rea- 
gan’s way to guard his tongue. 

“That’s why you did for Kwang- 
kung?” Steele finished for him. 

“Who said I did for Kwang-kung? 
You’re not expecting me to become fool 
enough to talk before my lawyer comes, 
are you? But I'll tell you one thing: 
Tony Waldron lies dead out there in 
the wood. Somebody had knifed him. 
If you will compare the wound with 
that on your Chinese friend, I think 
you'll come to the conclusion that the 
same blade that finished poor old Tony 
let the life out of the man responsible 
for his death. Poetic justice, eh, 
dilly ?” 

That was as close as Reagan was 
minded to come to making any admis- 
sion. But Steele understood; he knew 
that Reagan had drawn out from the 
body of his henchman the knife that 
had killed him, and then, with that same 
knife, had avenged him on Kwang- 
kung. 

Marvella went toward Alice. 

“Miss Blake,” she said imperatively, 
“you will understand that your house 
has become no pleasant place to sleep 
in. Would it be asking too much to 
suggest that you let your car take me 
to the railroad?” 

Alice looked questioningly toward 
Steele. And Carrington, his perplexity 
half dazing him, demanded: 
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“For Heaven’s sake, what is the 
meaning of all this? Why do you look 
like that, Alice? It’s as though every- 
body understood what was up except 
me. What has Marvella to do with 
this? Why should she go at this time 
of night? And, if she wants to go, 
why shouldn’t she?” 

“Maybe Mr. Sicele will answer your 
questions, Stephen,” answered Alice. 

“Mr. Steele? Who the devil is this 
Mr. Steele? What has he got to say 
about it?” 

“Mr. Steele is—is a friend of mine 
whom I asked to come here with us 
in order to save you a great deal.” 

“I think,” Steele said, “that there is 
no reason why Marvella should not go 
before long. She had best remain, 
however, until the sheriff comes. She 
may be called as a witness,” 

Marvella shrank back. 

“IT saw nothing!” she cried. 

Again Carrington was mystified. 

“You saw what I saw,” he reminded 
her. “You called me. You saw Rea- 
gan coming out of my window with 
my jewel cases. You saw mn 

“I saw nothing,” she repeated sul- 
lenly. 

“Let her go,” said Colonel Harwood 
uneasily. It was the first time he had 
spoken. “She is right; this is no place 
of rest for a nervous, high-strung 
woman. Let her go.” 

“So you think it’s a case of letting 
me Marvella’s flashing eyes 
clashed with Steele’s like daggers. “I 
am going! Going if I have to_ walk. 
There is no one here to stop me-’ 

She ran across the room to Carring- 
fon, snatching at the leather case in his 
hands. 

“Give me what is mine,” she 
hotly. “I will go.” 

“Give it to her,” Steele said. “Take 
the Beauty of Burma and go, Mrs. 
Nevil.” 

She snatched it, flung down the cases, 
and turned to the door. 
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“Only remember this,” Steele’s voice 
followed her, “Kwang-kung is dead. 
Tony Waldron is dead because he 
seemed to interfere with the China- 
man’s plans. There are two of Kwang- 
kung’s people left to carry on. I have 
an idea that if you try to get away 
with Kwang-kung’s ruby to-night - 
He left the rest to Marvella’s imagin- 
ings. And plainly, from the look on 
her face, she understood, and her vision 
chilled her heart. 


An hour later the sheriff and his dep- 
uty arrived. Steele told briefly what 
had happened and his own part in the 
matter in the presence of the others, 
Marvella had remained, and both she 
and Colonel Harwood and also Mrs, 
Harwood, who had come down by now, 
listened intently. Steele made no men- 
tion of them, simply telling Reagan’s 
part and saying that Waldron, now 
dead, was Reagan’s right-hand man. 
But he looked at both Marvella and 
Colonel Harwood meaningly. And 
they understood even while marveling 
that he had not in any way implicated 
them. 

They were to understand soon, how- 
ever. While the sheriff and his deputy, 
guarding Reagan, were conferring in 
one room, Steele summoned the others 
to another. 

“Harwood,” he said sternly, “you 
know best if you could be drawn into 
a rather ugly mess. I, for my part, 
am not anxious to drag you in. A word 
now from you, and, so far as I am 
concerned, you may go to the devil. 
Do you care to save your villainous hide 
by speaking that word?” 

Harwood stared and frowned, looked 
ready to bluster, and then rather weakly 
demanded: 

“What word?” 

“Tell young Carrington here the sort 
of friend you have been to him for his 
future good. Tell him that ‘you and 
Reagan and Marvella planned not only 
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to steal his jewels, but Heaven knows 
how much of his wealth besides.” 

“How dare you ” blustered Har- 
wood. Steele shrugged. 

“Suit yourself, Harwood.- But bet- 
ter think a moment. I happen to know 
a good deal of this matter. I give you 
my word that I'll lose interest if you 
inform Carrington what a fool you 
were playing him for. And I solemnly 
give you my word, too, that if you 
don’t tell him, you and Marvella, [ll 
have both of you dragged into this so 
that that much and a lot more will come 
out. It’s up to you.” 

Colonel Harwood locked his lips 
stubbornly. Mrs. Harwood was twist- 
ing her cold, bony fingers. 

“I think, Julius,” she said bleakly, 
“that this young gentleman means what 
he says. You have been rather a fool.” 

“Well, then,” Harwood said, looking 
at no one and speaking jerkily, “I'll 
Say just this: [—I introduced Reagan 


to Carrington because—because Reagan 


said that—that somehow it would be 
worth my while.” 

Stephen looked at him in amazement. 
Then he turned about to Marvella. 
“Not your’ he cried. “Not 

too?” 

Marvella laughed at him. 

“You are a nice little boy,” she said 
cruelly, “but you are not very wise.” 

And Steele was content with the look 
dawning on Carringtons’ face. 

Eastily the Harwoods_ withdrew. 
Marvella went upstairs. Carrington 
made a pitiful attempt to smile at 
Steele. 

“I’ve been a duffer, I guess,” he said 
ruefully, “just a duffer. But one trusts 
his friends and—and Marvella e 


you, 
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He choked up. Steele laid a kindly 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

‘‘Marvella is an old one at the game,” 
he said gently. “It’s too bad, Carring- 
ton. But how you could let one like 
her draw you away from a 

Stephen looked at him curiously. 

“From whomf Oh, Alice, you 
mean?” He shook his head. “There 
was nothing between us, although every- 
body thought so. She told me that a 
month ago.” 

He did not see the look in Steele’s 
eyes. But he did mark that Steele 
seemed anxious to go. And a moment 
later he saw Steele and Alice standing 
together on the porch. 


The next morning it was a rare pleas- 
ure for Billy Steele to talk over the 
long-distance line with Ferguson, his 
old chief, in New York. Already the 
city papers were full of the story; they 
had made much of the rivalry between 
Steele and Reagan; they told eloquently 
and at length of Steele’s victory over a 
man who had nearly ruined him. Fer- 
guson now retracted and explained and 
apologized. In the end pleaded: 

“Come back to us, Billy. We can’t 
get along without you. You go up to 
assistant manager right off the bat. 
What’s the word, Billy?” 

Alice was in the room while Steele 
answered the telephone. 

“Sorry I can’t stop to talk business 
now, Mr. Ferguson. I have a very im- 
portant engagement.” And hanging up 
without more ado, he turned to Alice 
and said gayly: “You promised me a 
long walk in the woods. You haven't 
forgotten, have you?” 

Alice had not forgotten. 
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WRITES BOOK IN PRISON 


SENTENCED to spend the remainder of his life in the State prison of Idaho, 
P. C. Murphy decided to express himself during his leisure time by writing 


a book. 


1 boo The result to date is “Behind Gray Walls,” the story of Murphy’s 
life since his entrance into the penal institution. 


The book was finished recently. 
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LOWLY Cogson closed his 
S strong but slender hands until 
they crumpled and crushed 
the delicately perfumed letter 
he had just finished reading. Slowly 
his lids narrowed over eyes wherein a 
flood of disappointment congealed into 
something as coldly glittering and hard 
as beryl. His firm jaw tightened, and 
his mouth grew grim. Through the 
genial mask which he had worn so long 
that his features had become trans- 
formed and molded by it, something 
wicked and wolfish appeared, like a 
hideous object gradually illumined be- 
hind a thin curtain. Beholding him now, 
there was not a citizen of Dixport but 
would have been shocked and amazed. 
“IT wouldn’t say it was good news, 
‘Kid.’ ” 

Cogson’s chin jerked round to his 
right shoulder. His glittering eyes 
stabbed the speaker, who stood in the 
open door of Cogson’s private office, 
where he had appeared with the silence 
of a shadow and the boldness of a per- 
son assured of welcome. He was a man 
of advanced middle age, lean as a rang- 
ing jackal, stooped a bit beneath the 
weight of years; his color was that of 
one but recently on familiar terms with 
sun and wind. The smile he gave Gog- 
son transformed a bitter, resentful face ; 
altered it astoundingly; softened and 
sweetened it until it seemed to be the 
face of a person amiable, charming, 
overbrimming with deep and sincere af- 
fection. 

With a ery Cogson leaped to his feet, 
dropping the crumpled letter on his 
desk. He sprinted toward the man in 
the doorway. Carefully putting down 


the traveling bag he was carrying, the 
latter sprang to meet Cogson, nimbly 
for his years. They embraced. 

“Pop—oh, Pop!” said Cogson, his 
voice thick with emotion. 

The older man thrust him off at arm’s 
length and stood, hands on his shoul- 
ders, devouring him with avid gaze. 
“Kid,” he said huskily, “you’re sure a 
sight for sore eyes. Four years is some 
time.” 

“But why did you 

A quick, soft-whistled “whit” 
checked the speaker. “Walls hear 
things,” warned the other, emitting the 
words softly from the side of his mouth. 

“Not these walls, Pop. And we're 
alone just now because my stenographer 
and general assistant is home taking 
care of a sick mother. From where | 
was sitting I’d seen you come into the 
outside office if—if I hadn’t ‘ 

The visitor chuckled. ‘You was 
glarin’ at that dainty-lookin’ billy doo 
like it had took you off guard and 
handed you a nasty wallop in the 
wind.” 

“Well, it had. But never mind that 
now. You’re here, Pop! Come sit 
down. Come tell me where you've been 
—why I never heard a word from you 
in the last four years. You're like one 
come back from the dead. Oh, but it’s 
good to see you here, all right! You 
can imagine what I thought had _ hap- 
pened. But I couldn’t find a trace of 
you. I tried after the first year was 
up, the year in which I was to turn the 
trick here. I had everything all set for 
a big scoop, a killing. It was easy, just 
as you said it would be. There was a 
time when we could have walked off 
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with sixty thousand or better. But you 
weren't here to crack the box.” 

With an arm around the older man 
Cogson had taken him to a chair beside 
the handsome desk. Declining to let 
Cogson handle the bag, the visitor took 
it along himself and placed it carefully 
at his feet when he sat down. The 
faces of both men were flushed with 
pleasure, and their eyes were bright as 
they gazed at each other. The one called 
Pop surveyed Cogson with pride, taking 
him in from head to feet. 

“A fine, clean-lookin’ lad,” he said 
as though speaking to himself. “A swell 
dresser, too; swell enough for Broad- 
way. And planted right in the heart of 
this ripe rube town; right over the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank.” 

“You told me to get as near the bank 
as I could,’ Cogson reminded him. 
“Well, I’ve got on the inside, even. I 
was elected to the board of directors a 
month ago.” 

The older man whistled his surprise. 
He slapped his hand down on his knee 
and broke into appreciative laugher. It 
was queer laughter, like that of a person 
out of practice, and it seemed to sur- 
prise and almost alarm the one who in- 
dulged in it, for he checked his mirth 
abruptly, rolling his eyes nervously 
from right to left as though fearful of 
something. 

“Now that’s comin’, on, Kid—com- 
i’ on,” he said, pride expanding his 
chest. “Oh, I knew you could get away 
with things like that. What did I have 
ye educated and polished up for if 
twasn’t to mix with fine folks and put 
it over on ’em. A director in their 
bank, what? Well, now!” 

Cogson’s eyes twinkled. He leaned 
Over in his swivel chair and put a ca- 
ressing hand onwthe visitor’s arm. “Lis- 
ten, Pop. I’m secretary of the Dixie 
Board of Trade, president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, organizer and 
president of the Boomers’ Club, member 
of the Old Ladies’ Home Society, 
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stockholder in the Advance Felt Mills 
and the Simpson Shoe Company, candi- 
date for mayor and almost certain to be 
elected, and also a deacon in the church. 
Give me a little more time, and I'll have 
the whole dang town in my inside 
pocket.” 

“My gosh, Kid!” The older man 
gulped as he ran a finger round inside 
his linen collar. “That’s doin’ well for 
—for “ 

“Oh, say it!” The other laughed 
shortly as the visitor hesitated. “TI told 
you nobody can hear. Doing well for the 
son of a thief, eh? The son of a porch- 
climbing yegg! Oh, no, Pop, I haven't 
forgotten what I sprang from. No dan- 
ger of that any more than that I’d for- 
get what you’ve done for me.” 

“Tt wasn’t much I done, Kid.” 

“Oh, no, not much! When the pol- 
lies croaked my old man you didn’t do 
a thing but pick me out of the gutter 
and give me a home and bring me up 
the same as though I’d been your own 
son. I was a tough little brat, too. I 
know. Oh, no, it wasn’t much you did 
for me, Pop!” 

"Well, you see, Kid, your mother—- 
I—if she hadn’t fell for ‘Spike’ Roper 
—um—er She was a_ smashin’ 
looker and as smart a jane as ever shot 
a biscuit in a beanery. Why, she’d 
dirtied her feet if she’d wiped ’em on 
Spike—and she had to go and match 
up with him for the big-time turn. She 
didn’t last awful long, poor gal! You 
wasn’t four years old when she cashed 
in. That yaller dog uster beat her up! 
I know it, though she denied it. One 
time I seen her with a black eye and 
the marks of his hooks on her wind- 
pipe. I’d gone gunnin’ fer him then if 
she hadn’t begged so hard. I’ve alwus 
wished I hadn’t listened.” 

Cogson’s eyes were peering through 
narrowed slits; his distended nostrils 
moved like those of a famished jungle 
cat sniffing the trail. “If the bulls hadn’t 
bumped him off I'd finished him some 
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time myself,” he declared in an unnatu- 
ral voice. “I told him I would once 
when he was mauling me. He left some 
marks I'll carry until I’m planted. But 
there, there, Kid,” the older man quickly 
put in, “they saved one of us the job 
when they snuffed him out. Ferget 
him. Fine joint you have here, and I 
see by the pretty gilt letters on your 
winders that you’re dealin’ in real es- 
tate and insurance. How’s the business 
go?” 

“Bully. Got all I can swing by my 
lonesome. But it’s a dull life, Pop, 
and I’m getting tired of it.” 

“Dull? Well, I dunno. By the spiel 
you've gave me I’d say you was havin’ 
ev'rythin’ all your own way in this 
burg.” 

“No, not everything.” |Cogson’s 
mouth twisted into a bitter smile as he 
glanced toward the crumpled letter on 
his desk. 

“T don’t know what more——’ 

“There’s one thing, the big thing— 
the big prize I’ve failed to pull down. 
It’s a girl. Some girl, She’s 
Paula Thurston, daughter of old Judge 
Thurston, who is president of the Citi- 
zens’ National. She’s class in this neck 
of the woods, believe me. She’d be class 
anywhere, too. An aristocrat to the tips 
of her fingers. Old man’s got nothing 
but kale, and he admitted to me confi- 
dentially that for a son-in-law he’d pre- 
fer me to Lafe Manners, my rival. I 
thought I had the inside track on that 
colt, but he’s beat me out in the stretch 
The 
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and come under the wire ahead. 
race is over.” 

He picked up the crumpled letter from 
his desk, smoothed it out a little, and 
sat staring at it, his lips curving .sar- 

“Here’s her answer,” he ex- 
plained. “Tried to take her by storm 
last night, but couldn’t quite do it. She 
said she’d write me her decision to- 
day. She has. I’m all through in that 
direction ; she’s made that plain enough.” 

His lips pursed for whistling, but 
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making no sound, the older man had 
been watching Cogson closely, studying 
his expression, observing his manner, 
missing not a word he uttered, listening 
carefully to the intonation of his voice, 
“Tt’s your pride that’s stung, Kid,” he 
declared when Cogson had _ finished. 
“You wasn’t much smashed on_ that 
frail.” 

“It’s the first trick I’ve lost in this 
town,” said Cogson, viciously tearing 
the letter into strips. “Naturally it hurt, 
But I tell you she’s a queen, a woman 
any man could show off with pride.” 

“Ferget her. You got other things 
to think of, now I’m here.” 

“Right, Pop—right. And all I’ve 
done is talk about myself. I haven't 
given you a chance to téll me why it 
took you four years instead of one to 
get back here. And not a word from 
you in all this time. Is it any wonder 
I'd begun to reckon you dead. Where 
have you been keeping yourself?” 

“You mean,” said the other with a 
hard, dry smile, “you mean, where’ve 
they been keepin’ me. You see, Kid, 
the dicks collared me in Toledo less’n 
six months after I planted you here. 
They didn’t really have nuthin’ on me, 
but there’d been a lot o’ strong-arm 
jobs pulled off around that settlement, 
and two plain-clothes bulls swore they’d 
pinched me right after I’d conked a 
souse with a piece o’ gas pipe and lifted 
his leather. That souse’s bean was 
busted, and his light almost went out. 
So, as I couldn’t come through with an 
alibi the judge gave me a stretch in 
stir, and I’ve been boardin’ in the pen 
at Columbus since then, up to less’n a 
month ago. But I'll slip it to ye, son, 
they didn’t none o’ them get wise that 
James Maroney, which was the mon- 
iker I laid claim to, was rightly ‘Whis- 
tling’ Nick Barnes, peterman, with 4 
record as long as your arm.” 

He paused. His mouth became an 
inverted U. Hot resentment and sneet- 
ing contempt boiled into his stone-gray 








‘eyes. “Three times I’ve done time,” he 

added harshly, “and twice it was for 
little jobs I had no hand in.” 

Rising, he looked down on Cogson, 
sitting in the swivel chair before that 
handsome desk. His hand fell gently 
upon the yong man’s shoulder, and a 
‘smile like autumn sunshine sent the 
cloud scudding from his face. 

“Oh, but it’s good!” he exclaimed. 
“Good to see you settin’ here in your 
own office like this, a-puttin’ it over 
these yaps that would be ready to kick 
ye back inter the gutter ag’in if they 
only suspected that was where ye come 
from. By what you've said, I can see 
you're sure in right with high society in 
Dixport.” 

“The beau monde, Pop.” 

“Uh-huh—whatever that is. Well, I 
guess I’m a little late round here. If 
I'd come back three years ago, the way 
I meant to, why—all right; but now, 
well—no good. Don’t fret yourself, 
Kid; I ain’t goin’ to bump ye off the 
ladder after you’ve climbed so high. I'll 
leave ye to play your hand out here, and 
mebbe they’ll make ye governor some 
day, or send ye to Congress, or some- 
thin’. You're clever, and you can go 
just as fur as you make up your mind 
you want to. It’s up to you. I'll wish 
ye good luck and be on my way.” 

“What d’yer mean?” demanded Gog- 
son, likewise on his feet, and gripping 
the old peterman’s arms above the el- 
bows. “Where do you get that too-late 
stuff? Be on your way nothing! 
You'll stay right here with me, as long 
as I stay. Why, you’re the only real 
father I ever had! Think I’m going to 
let you——” 

“Wait, son. You don’t realize. I'll 
sure get ye in Dutch if I stick around. 
You're edicated and polished up, and 
you can put it over; but me—why, any 
one-eyed bat could see there never was 
no blue blood in me. And by too late 
I meant it was too late now to go 
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through with our first scheme to make 
a clean-up here and a get-away.” 

Cogson’s mouth tightened until it be- 
came a mere scratch across the lower 
part of his face. His heavy brows crept 
together and joined in a furrowed ridge 
above the bridge of his nose. His fin- 
gers were contracting hooks of iron 
which bit into the other man’s arms.and 
made him wince a little. 

“Who says it’s too late?” he asked 
almost gruffly. “Didn’t you hear me re 
mark a while ago that it’s a dull life 
I’m leading, and I’m getting tired of it? 
Why should I hang round here and 
watch Lafe Manners walk off with the 
big prize that I wasn’t able to win?” 

He gave the old man a little shake. 
“Listen, Pop. Within six months after 
you planted me here I had these rooms 
over the bank, and in less than two 
months more I’d taken impressions of 
every key in this building and made du- 
plicates. There wasn’t a thing I 
couldn’t unlock in a minute excepting 
the vault downstairs, and I knew you 
could open that as easy as a sardine 
can, give you time at it. The night 
watch who patrols this part of the town 
likes me. We're thick as molasses in 
cold weather. I’ve worked a lot here 
in this office nights, and he’s formed a 
habit of dropping in whenever he sees 
my light going between eleven and mid- 
night. I always have a drink for him. 
The town’s dead after midnight. Put 
a sleeping potion in Bill Carney’s night 
drink, and he’ll be no more bother than 
a dead one for hours. Next Friday’s 
general pay day for the shops, the 
mills, and the shipyards. Thursday 
night the vault will be stuffed with kale. 
Well, that’s what you came for, wasn’t 
it? <All right, you can have it. It’ll 
be easy picking.” 

A strong light of enthusiasm, of ea- 
gerness and desire, flared into the old 
safe-breaker’s eyes, like the reflection 
of a smothered fire that had suddenly 
burst forth. Cogson’s hands felt the 
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thrill that ran through every part of 
Whistling Nick’s body, and Cogson saw 
him moisten his lips with hiS tongue, 
slowly nodding his head. 

“Easy,” agreed the visitor, “and I’m 
Starvin’ to pull one more clean job. 
I want to find out if I’m out o’ prac- 
tice, if I lost any of my cunnin’ while 
I was takin’ that little vacation. I been 
thinkin’ about some things, Kid. One 
time Whistling Nick was as clever as 
any man that ever drilled a crib or 
souped the door off a_ burglar-proof 
strong box, but I’m gettin’ old. I ain’t 
got many more years to make the big 
haul in before I retire to a little chicken 
farm somewheres in the country and set- 
tle down to a comfortable, humdrum 
old age. With me it’s always been quick 
and easy come and go the same way, 
so now I ain’t got any kale salted away 
for my declinin’ years. I got to hurry 
up, son. I need the mazuma.” 

“Listen, Pop,” Cogson urged again, 
a thrill tingling through his own veins 
and setting his pulses throbbing fast. 
“This one job will fix you so you can 
buy any kind of a farm and spend the 
rest of your life wasting money in the 
chicken-raising game. It'll be a kill- 
ing.” 

‘T don’t need 
Kid. But you- 

“Oh, leave me out on the split.” 

“What's that? Fifty-fifty, son.” 

“Not on this job. This’ll be the one 
to fix you up for those declining years 
you mentioned. That’s settled.” 

Cogson wouldn’t listen to remon- 
strances. And under any circumstances 
he declared he wouldn’t have lingered 
long in Dixport after having received 
Paula Thurston’s refusal. Following 
the looting of the bank he wouldn’t be 
in haste about leaving, of course; he 
would remain two or three months be- 
fore disposing of his business and mov- 
ing to other parts. By that time, if he 
was clever about it, practically every- 
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body in Dixport would know Paula had 
declined to marry him, and it wouldn't 
be hard to create the impression that his 
failure in that direction accounted for 
his decision to leave the town. 

‘But you’ve made such a fine start 
here, Kid,” remonstrated old Nick after 
he had listened to the young man. 
“Why, you could be an honest guy and 
a leadin’ citizen all your life now, if 
you wanted to. You got the founda- 
tions all laid solid. Now if I hadn't 
showed up, if somethin’ ’d happened so 
I’d never come back here, you would 
’a’ gone on like that. It’s me that’s 
pullin’ ye off the straight track. It’s 
me that’s draggin’ ye inter ways that’s 
crooked and dangerous to foller, and 
may some day land you in 

Cogson denied it. He declared that 
what was in the blood must come out, 
and mentioned again that he was the 
son of a thief. He silenced Barnes. 

They left the office, the old man still 
carrying his heavy traveling bag, which 
he had declined to let Cogson take. His 
extreme care with the bag made Cogson 
suspect what part of its contents must 
be. Whistling Nick, sometimes called 
“Nick the Brick,” had arrived in Dix- 
port prepared to ply the tools of his 
trade without delay. 

They descended to the street and 
ame face to face with a tall, slender, 
modish, high-headed girl who was just 
emerging from the Citizens’ National 
Bank. At sight of her Cogson flushed 
and then grew pale. She bowed to him 
with a faint, easy smile and a manner 
of superior assurance. She spoke in 
a perfectly modulated voice. At the 
same time her cool eyes measured the 
lean, stoop-shouldered, humble-looking 
old man who paused just back of Cog- 
son’s left shoulder. Observing the di- 
rection of her glance, Cogson unhesitat- 
ingly introduced Nick Barnes. 

“This is my father, Miss Thurston,” 
he said. “You’ve heard me speak of 
him, I think. He gave me a surprise 














by dropping in on me without notice, 
but I was mighty glad to see him.” 

aula Thurston inclined her haughty 
head, murmuring politely that it was a 
pleasure to meet Mr. Cogson’s father. 
But she did not offer him her gloved 
hand. 

“I’m glad to know ye, miss,” said old 
Nick, nudging the brim of his hat and 
bowing repeatedly. “The boy’ been 
tellin’ me about his friends round here, 
and I’m glad to meet any of ’em, you 
know.” 

She looked him over again from head 
to feet with one last swift, cool, ap- 
praising sweep. Then she murmured 
something about being in a hurry and 
glided across the sidewalk to a waiting 
limousine, which she entered before 
Cogson, once more hotly flushed, could 
make a move. She didn’t look around 
as the limousine carried her luxuriously 
away. 

Whistling a soft and mocking air, 
Nick Barnes pulled at his companion’s 
elbow. “You see, Kid, how it would 
be, introducin’ me round here to your 
fine friends. You hadn’t better call me 
your father, anyhow. One look at me 
and they’ll say to themselves you ¢an’t 
be genuine top crust if you came from 
such stock.” 

By Cogson’s looks one would have 
thought he had a bad taste in his mouth. 
“We'll see,” he said savagely. “They 
can’t all be snobs. Come on, Pop.” He 
linked his arm with old Nick’s and con- 
veyed him along the busy street. 

Almost everybody they met spoke to 
Cogson. Many hailed him with the ef- 
fusion one person shows toward another 
who is especially liked, and all greeted 
him wih genuine cordiality. Several 
stopped to pass a word or two with him, 
and to these he introduced Nick the 
Brick as his father. They shook hands 
warmly with old Nick, every one de- 
claring pleasure in knowing Sam Cog- 
son’s paternal relative. Their manner 
was sincere. The shrewd-eyed old man 
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could detect no shadowy touch of 
egregrious contempt in their bearing 
toward him. 

Cogson had a way with him; a genial, 
friendly, winning way. His smile was 
captivating. It fascinated women and 
magnetically drew children, dancing, to 
him. At first a part of his assumed 
mask, it had become second nature 
through long and daily use. And, 
though he had yet to sense it fully, 
strict rectitude practiced in every rela- 
tion of life for the purpose of building 
up an undeserved reputation had taken 
hold upon him and transformed him 
amazingly. He was no longer wholly 
the man he believed himself to be. 

The clergyman of the church Cogson 
had joined stopped them and inquired 
why Cogson hadn’t appeared at serv- 
ices yesterday, this being Monday. 
Cogson pleaded illness and introduced 
his “father.” The clergyman gave 
Whistling Nick a warm and _ sincere 
hand and told him how much Cogson 
had done for the church and for many 
and varied worthy causes in Dixport. 
“A son to be proud of, Mr, Cogson,” 
the dominie concluded. 

“Why, you’ve got this old town in 
your inside pocket now, Kid,” said old 
Nick as they were walking on again. 
“Tt’s great stuff to have ev’rybody spiel- 
in’ such fine things about ye.” 

“Maybe it would be if what they were 
saying were true.” 

“Well, I guess you’re fixed so you 
could make it true if you wanted to.” 

They entered the garage where Cog- 
son stored his flivver, which presently 
whiffed them along pleasant tree-sen- 
tineled streets to a pleasant, old-fash- 
ioned house that was trimmed with 
blossoming vines and bordered by flower 
gardens. Jt was a homelike house, and 
it seemed to welcome Nick the Brick 
with open arms, filling his old bones 
with a strangely soothing sensation and 
brimming his unsatisfied heart with a 
desire to linger and rest. 
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And Mrs. Malone, with whom Sam 
Cogson boarded, added more than a few 


drops to that brimming desire. An ame 


ple, motherly woman, she received Cog- 
son’s “father” as though he were a near 
and dear relative of her own, returned 
after long absence. 

“Kid,” said old Nick, sitting in a big 
easy-chair in Cogson’s large and com- 
fortable room, “you’ve sure got your- 
self settled in soft. This is like a real 
home.” 

“Why, it is a real home,” was the 
earnest answer. “I’m the only boarder 
here, and Mrs. Malone wasn’t com- 
pelled to take me in, her husband hav- 
ing left her comfortably fixed when he 
shuffled off. But she wanted a little 
extra money for her daughter Drusie, 
who was going away to school, and so 
I was in luck. Drusie’s home now, but 
I’m sure Mother Malone would be 
broken-hearted if she thought I was go- 
ing to leave her. She’s sort of adopted 
me.” 

Again the old man’s eyes roved 
fondly about the room. He faintly 
whistled a tune; then, “Never in my 
time,” he said, “did I have the luck to 
fall into anything like this.” 

Later, when he sat at table with Cog- 
son and Mrs. Malone and Drusie and 
satisfied a ravenous appetite with home- 
cooked food of the finest State of Maine 
sort, Nick Barnes was even more fully 
impressed by the younger man’s good 
lyck. Not alone did this added impres- 
sion of favoring fortune come from the 
excellent food, wonderful coffee, and 
general atmosphere of bounteous good 
will; for old Nick had met Drusie, felt 
the warmth of her hand, her voice, and 
her smile, and was so seated that her 
sweet girlish comeliness provided a feast 
for his admiring eyes. 

“There’s fools,” said Whistling Nick 
to Cogson, in the latter’s office that aft- 
ernoon, “who say all skirts are cut off 
the same web. ’Tain’t so. There’s just 
as much dif’rence in females as there is 


in apples. Some’s pretty to look at, but 
not good to taste, and plenty that have 
such fine skins they’d fool anybody but 
an expert into classin’ ’em with the 
choicest hand-picked, are plumb rotten 
at the core. But lemme tell you, son, 
that Drusie Malone’s the best selected 
fruit. The lad that gets her will be 
playin’ in luck.” 

“Oh, Drusie’s a fine girl, and I’m 
very fond of her,” said Cogson quickly. 

“And you went wastin’ your time 
tryin’ to warm an icicle into life.’ Old 
Nick sneered as he spoke. “That 
Thurston gal——” 

“She’s class, Pop. 

“Class!” The old man emitted a de- 
risive whistle. “She’s one o’ them fish- 
blooded snobs. <A dog’s nose in De- 
cember’s warmer than her heart. But 
Drusie Malone is alive and human and 
eighteen carat all the way through. 
Mebbe she don’t travel with the boo 
mund you spoke of, Kid, but I’ll say 
that that’s to her credit if Miss Paula 
Thurston is a fair speciment of the boos 
in this town. Drusie’ll be another 
woman like her maw some day, and 
take it from me, son, they don’t ripen 
off no better’n Sarah Malone. Has 
Drusie got a steady beau?” 

“She could just about have her pick 
in Dixport, hut she doesn’t seem to care 
for any of them.” 

“Uh-huh. Listen, Kid. You're it.” 

“What—what do you mean?” 

“T caught her lookin’ at ye once or 
twice, and there was somethin’ in her 
blinkers that only comes in the lamps 
of a gal like her when she’s lookin’ at 
the only real guy in the world.” 
“Nonsense, Pop!” retorted Cogson, 
annoyed. “Why, she’s just like a little 
sister to me. I’ve treated her same as I 
would a sister, and she sort of regards 
me like an older brother. I’d bet my 
life she has never thought of me any 
other way.” 

“Well, you’d be as good as dead soon 
as you made the bet,” declared old Nick 
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wisely. “And, more’n that, her mother 
knows how Drusie feels toward ye, and 
Mother Malone’s more’n willin’ to have 
you for a son-in-law; she’s hopeful.” 

For more than a minute the only 
sounds heard in that office were those 
of the busy street below, coming through 
the open windows. Not whistling dur- 
ing one of his periods of abstraction, 
Nick Barnes sat with the fingers of his 
hands interlocked, smiling like a shrewd 
old Solomon, while the other man, mo- 
tionless, stared at him. 

The reflections of swiftly changing 
emotions passed over Sam Cogson’s 
face. Slowly both his strong but slen- 
der hands closed into crushing fists, just 
as they had closed upon Paula Thurs- 
ton’s letter. At last his features became 
fixed in a savage expression. He leaned 
forward. One hand gripped old Nick’s 


knee, making him wince a little. 
“What do you think I’d do,” Cogson 
asked hoarsely, “if I should see another 


gutter pup like myself, the son of a 
sneak thief and himself a crook to the 
core, come snooping after Drusie Ma- 
lone? <A fine show he’d have to get 
away with it! I'd give him just one 
chance to touch the high spots, and if 
he didn’t take the hint he’d wake up 
ina hospital. Drusie’s clean and sweet 
and lovely, and I Why, there 
never could be a chance for it to hap- 
pen, Pop.” 

“But how about that high and haughty 
Thurston gal?” 

“Oh, that was different; somehow I 
don’t feel that way about her. But 
Drusie—oh, no!” 

They went ahead with their plans to 
the Citizens’ National Bank. 
Cogson appeared almost feverishly eager 
for it, and he expressed regret that, as 
a blind, it would be necessary for him 
to stay behind in Dixport some two or 
three months after the job had been 
pulled off. He was beset by a powerful 
and increasing desire to get out of the 
town. 
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Nick Barnes keenly enjoyed the hos- 
pitality he found in Sarah Malone’s 
home, where he was surrounded by that 
atmosphere of peace and comfort for 
vhich his old heart had begun to yearn. 
Such food as he ate at Mrs. Malone’s 
table, and such sleep as he slept in the 
big white bed in her “spare room!” 

But Cogson suddenly had lost his 
appetite, and what sleep he got was 
fitful and unrefreshing. For the first 
time since coming to Dixport he caught 
himself failing to meet the eyes of its 
friendly citizens. This annoyed him. 
Further annoyance came with the real- 
ization that his voice lacked more than 
a little of its usual frank and cheerful 
ring. He wondered if he had begun to 
act in a peculiar and suspicious man- 
ner, and he was thoroughly exasperated 
with himself. 

He avoided Drusie Malone until—— 

About nine o’clock Wednesday eve- 
ning old Nick sat in his room, softly 
whistling “Home, Sweet Home,” when 
the door was thrust open and Cogson 
stood on the threshold. The young mai 
was breathing fast, and he seemed to be 
laboring under great excitement which 
he was struggling to control. His voice 
was unsteady and hoarse as he asked 
Nick to walk down to the office with 
him. 

They didn’t exchange a dozen words 
during that walk. After they entered 
the office Cogson locked the door be- 
hind them. He made the older man 
take a chair, but he appeared too nerv- 
ous to sit down himself. Gnawing at 
a corner of his lip, he failed to meet 
Nick’s puzzled and questioning gaze. 

“Well,” he seemed to force himself 
to say presently, “Drusie knows all 
about me—that I’m a thief and the son 
of athief. I told her. I spilled it all.” 

“Whew! That’s fine!” exclaimed the 
old peterman, starting up. “Then why 
didn’t ye tell me to bring my bag along? 
It’s my. move.” 

“Not yet.” Cogson pushed him back 
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on the chair. “I told her how you had 
brought me up and been the only de- 
cent father I ever knew, but I didn’t 
tell her who or what you really are.” 

“Why not? After coverin’ yourself 
all over with slime, what was the use 
to be stingy with me? Of course you 
leaked all about what we’ve planned to 
do to the bank to-morrer night?” 

“T didn’t have to do that, but I did 
have to let her know how I'd fooled 
her and her mother. I showed myself 
up for just the sneaking two-faced im- 
postor I am. Don’t gawk at me that 
way. You made me tell her!” 

“I did! Whe-ew!” 

“Yes, you did! Didn’t you tell me 
she was in love with me? Well, if that 
was a fact hadn’t I gulled her into 
thinking me fit for a decent girl to fall 
in love with?” 

The old man blinked as though daz- 
zled by a strong light. He pursed his 
lips but did not whistle. “You loony 
fish!” he cried. “You're smashed silly 
on that gal, and you don’t know it.” 

Cogson took a turn up and down 
the room. “I told you she was like a 
sister to me,” he said, stopping in front 
of old Nick again. 

Now the old man whistled softly, 
mockingly. ‘Sister nothin’! he re- 
torted. “You're tryin’ to gull yourself 
now. She’d married ye and made ye a 
fine wife. And you’d remained settled 
down here in this out-o’-the-way town 
where nobody’d ever known ye as the 
son of Spike Roper. Already you're 
gettin’ to be one of the leading citizens 
of the place, and you’d been elected 
mayor, and been respected and admired 
by anybody that was any~good at all. 
And likely some day you’d got to be a 
big man in the State, known all over 
and showered with honors, as they say. 
And you and Drusie’d had kids playin’ 
round ye and fillin’ your home with 
music, and you’d-——” 

“Stop it, Pop!” exclaimed Cogson 
hoarsely, his face twisted with pain. 


Nick the Brick stood up. “Well, 
what made you go and kick the kettle 
over? What'd ye want to shock and 
disgust that little gal for so she can't 
never look at ye ag’in without shiverin’ 
and turnin’ sick?” 

“Oh, but you don’t know Drusie Ma- 
lone!” retorted the young man, his face 
suddenly aglow. “That’s the way it 
would be with most girls, but not with 
Drusie. She was shocked, I admit that, 
and at first she wouldn’t believe it; but 
I convinced her that I was speaking 
the shameful truth about myself. Well, 
did she shrink and shiver and turn sick? 
Not so you could notice it. Pop, she 
put her two hands into mine, looked me 
straight in the eyes, forbade me ever 
again to say such things about myself 
to anybody, no matter how true they 
were. She declared it made not a bit 
of difference to her what my real father 
had been. Told me she knew I was 
naturally upright and honorable and 
noble—yes, noble! She said it, Pop! 
Swore nothing could ever shake her 
faith in me or change her opinion in the 
slightest. Put her fingers against my 
lips and stopped me when I tried to 
speak about myself again. Pop, she 
is the——” 

“Son, she’s saved the Citizens’ Na- 
tional! We're all done with that.” 

“But, Pop——” 

“No buts about it, Kid. We're 
through. Drusie’ll make ye straight and 
keep ye so, and she'll be the sort 0 
woman that, sticks through thick and 
thin. She'll help ye climb ’way up the 
ladder to the top.” 

“But you—your plans—the chicken 
farm 

A gay 
from old Nick’s lips. 
me,” he said lightly. 
all about——”’ 

Came a soft, strange tapping on the 
office door, a significant knocking like 
a cautious signal. It seemed to jerk 
both men round to face the door, Cog- 


little chuckling whistle came 
“The joke’s on 
“Let’s forget 












































son crouching pantherishly, old Nick’s 
hand slipping back toward his hip. 
Amazement and alarm were registered 
on their faces. Motionless as statues 
they remained until the peculiar knock- 
ing was repeated, and then they turned 
their heads slowly and looked at each 
other in deepest dismay. Again the 
knock was heard, a trifle louder and 
with more than a touch of insistence. 

“Whot” whispered Whistling Nick. 

“We'll see,” said Sam Cogson grimly, 
stepping toward the door, which he im- 
mediately swung wide open. 

A little old man came into the room. 
He slipped in rather than walked. His 
feet made no sound upon the floor. His 
face, covered by a scraggy three-days’ 
growth of gray hair, was putty pale. 
His eyes were round, glittering, and 
jet black. His dark clothes were 
shabby and grease-spotted. He smiled 
upon them, a crooked, sneering smile of 
low cunning. 

“°Lo, pals,” he said in a husky whis- 


per 

“McGinty !” exclaimed Cogson in dis- 
gust. 

“The Rat!” growled Nick Barnes 
savagely. 


“Shut the door ’nd lock it ag’in,” said 
the unwelcome one. “Go ahead wit’ 
yer plans to tap the keister downstairs, 
but count me in on der job fer an even 
t’ree-ways split. See!” 

Cogson closed the door and turned 
the key again. “What are you talking 
McGinty?” he rapped out 
harshly, a dangerous look in his eyes. 
“You're all wrong. We’re not planning 
any job.” 

“Tell it ter Sweeny,” advised Mc- 
Ginty, winking one beadlike eye and 
shaking his head mockingly. “Don’t I 
know der pair of yez?” 

“But he’s givin’ it to ye straight, 
Rat,” declared old Nick with far too 
much earnestness. “The lad’s settled 
down here in this town to go on the 
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level, and I just dropped round to see 
how he was comin’ along.” 

“Tell it ter Sweeny,” repeated Mc- 
Ginty in utter disbelief. “Him go 
straight—him, whose old man _ was p 
Spike Roper, a pal o’ mine till he 
snitched on me to save his own hide, 
and got me a stretch o’ eighteen mont’s. ng 
I’d croaked der squealer meseli if der s 
bulls hadn’t done it while I was in stir. 
Are you tryin’ ter tell me dere’s an 
honest bone in a brat o’ Spike Roper’s? 
G’wan! Whaddy ye take me fer?” 

Nick the Brick grabbed Cogson’s 
wrist and restrained him. In vain they 
tried to convince McGinty, Nick doing 
the most of the talking. 

“Aw, can der bunk!” The Rat finally 
told them. “Ye can’t t’row dirt in my 
blinkers, Nick Barnes. Why, you 
wouldn’t let der boy go straight if he 
wanted to. You planted him here ter 
git der lay of t’ings, and now you’ve 
come round—wit’ him roostin’ right 
over der bank—to do der fancy work. Ap 
I knew dere was some kind of a job 
in der wind when I spots you two birds 
together here to-day. And ye can let 
me in or [ll put der whole game on 
der fritz. Try ter give me der freeze- 
out an’ ['ll spill it round dis rube town 
what der pair of ye are.” 

They looked at each other. 
expression settled on 
but deep in his eyes something deadly 35 
glittered. Whistling Nick’s shoulders ny 
drooped, and the faint whistle that came Wi 
from his lips was expressive of intense ee 
regret. 

“All right, Bat,” said the old man 
suddenly, to the surprise of Cogson. 
“You're in on the lay.” He turned to 
the young man, shaking his head. 
“?Tain’t no use, Kid. We can’t fool 
McGinty, and he’ll spill the beans for 
us if we try it, so we gotter let him 
in.” 

Cogson’s heart sank. He seemed to hy 
slip suddenly into the depths of a foul, if 
dark pit from which there was no es- 
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cape, and as he fell Drusie’s face faded 
from his gaze and her sweet voice, call- 
ing his name, died out from his ears. 

So he sat, saying scarcely a word, 
while old Nick explained to McGinty 
the plans for robbing the bank. In a 
dazed way he heard the old peterman 
giving The Rat every detail just as they 
had schemed to carry the job through. 
And McGinty was given a hand in the 
work; he was to be the outside man. 

“I’m goin’ to take the Boston steamer 
for a blind to-morrer night,” went on 
Nick the Brick, “and you'd better do 
the same, McGinty. I'll have a state- 
room, and I'll carry my traveling bag 
aboard; but my kit and the soup won’t 
be in the bag. The boy’ll have them 
things. He'll come down to the boat 
to see me off, and ev’rybody’ll see him 
biddin’ me an affectionate adieu. I got 
an outside stateroom all engaged, and 
I'll drop my bag overboard between 
here and Rockland, the next and last 
stop before she puts out to sea for Bos- 
ton. There'll be enough rocks in the 
bag to sink it. While they are takin’ 
on freight in Rockland I'll walk ashore, 
and I won’t go back. You can do the 
same, and it'll be dark by then, so we 
needn’t draw no notice, as there’ll be 
others goin’ on and off. It’s only nine 
miles between Rockland and here, and 
we'll have till midnight to cover ’em in. 
When the steamer reaches Boston in the 
mornin’ they'll find a berth in my room 
all messed up and lookin’ like it had 
been slept in, and the key’ll be on the 
inside o’ the door. So nobody’ll ever 
know we didn’t go through from Rock- 
land to Boston.” 

“Dat sounds all right,” allowed The 
Rat, licking his lip with a thin, sharp 
tongue, “but how about makin’ our get- 
away from here after goin’ t’rough der 
keister ?” 

“Oh, that’s all fixed. The Kid’s 
showed me a garage that sets off by its 
lonesome that we can open up without 
disturbin’ nobody. There’s a big, fast 
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car kept there, and by time mornin’ 
cracks the pair of us can be a hundred 
miles off and makin’ for the Canady 
line, with our number plates changed, 
so there won’t be a chance of us bein’ 
stopped. The boy’ll stay here, like he 
didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

The Rat was satisfied. And, being a 
cheap lip, he was properly elated over 
his luck in getting in on something big 
with a gun like Whistling Nick. 

So Barnes said good-by to Mrs. Ma- 
lone and Drusie late the following ait- 
ernoon, expressing regret because busi- 
ness compelled him to leave so soon, 
and telling them, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, how much he had enjoyed the 
visit with his “son.” Mrs. Malone was 
equally sincere in saying it had been a 
great pleasure to have him with them. 
And Drusie kissed him. Right after she 
did that there was something shiny in 
his eyes, and he winked his lids rapidly, 
laughing with a slight choking sound. 
Of course they made him promise to 
come again, but he knew he never would 
when he gave the promise. 

The Boston steamer came bellowing 
down through a bank of fog that was 
creeping in from the bay. Cogson went 
aboard the boat, carrying old Nick’s bag, 
and The Rat followed them at a dis- 
creet distance. Just before the plank 
was hauled aboard Cogson returned to 
the wharf, from which he called to Nick 
Barnes, who hung over the rail—The 
Rat thirty feet away—calling back to 
him until the gray mist shut in between 
them so densely that they could see 
each other no longer. 

“Good-by, Pop; good-by,” cried Cog- 
son, as the figure at the rail grew hazy. 
“Come again next year.” 

“Sure, son—sure I will,” was the 
answer that came back. “Take care 0’ 
yerself, boy.” 

Nearly an hour later, sitting tense 
and expectant in his office, Cogson 
caught up his telephone at the first tinkle 
of the bell. Old Nick had promised to 
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call from Rockland, and had urged him 
to wait alone in the office for the mes- 
sage. 

“That you, Kid?” came the voice of 
the old man over the wire. ‘Well, I 
just wanted to say good-by for fair to 
ye. Don’t talk. Not a word. Listen. 
I’m goin’ to whistle a tune for ye. Now 
listen hard—and get it.” 

What Cogson heard was the gayly 
whistled air of a popular song of long 
ago, and as he listened the words of 
that song flowed through his mind: 
Down went McGinty to the bottom of the 

sea, 
The water it was wet, 
And he hasn’t come up yet—— 

“That’s all, boy,” said Nick the 
Brick. “I guess you got it all right. 
Good-by.” 

The wire was silent. 

Slowly Cogson hung up the receiver, 


and as he sat staring at the instrument 
comprehension dawned. As plainly as 
though he had witnessed the deed he 
saw the old peterman blackjack The 
Rat and drop him overboard somewhere 
between Dixport and Rockland. The 
heavy fog had aided the desperate old 
man in putting the job through with- 
out being detected. And now Cogson 
understood why old Nick had repeatedly 
told him, since the unwelcome appear- 
ance of McGinty, that there was no 
need to worry, as everything would 
come out all right. 

A long, long time the young man sat 
there, a great sense of loss in his heart. 
For he was as sure as he was sure he 
lived that he would never again set eyes 
on old Whistling Nick. Finally he 
locked up the office and went home 
through the misty dark—home_ to 
Drusie. 
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FRENCH TREASURY FALLS PREY TO FORGER 
BY impersonating French officers, it is claimed, a silversmith and a tailor, 

imitating the exploit of the notorious shoemaker, Voigt, of Koepenick, got 
787,000 francs from the French ministry of finance recently. George Yvrande, 
the silversmith, is said to have forged the order for the money, and Henri Platel, 
the tailor, in a military uniform, presented the order to the bureau of finance 
and collected the money, 

Pay was due an army corps stationed at Mainz, and when the forged order 
was presented by a supposed lieutenant of infantry to a member of the treas- 
ury, it was accepted without question as genuine, and the money was passed 
out to the daring thief. 

About a week later the general commanding the Mainz corps telegraphed 
the ministry of finance that the money for his troops had not been received. 
Then the robbery and forgery were discovered, and the police were started 
upon the trail of the criminals. Three other men besides the two principals 
have been arrested and charged with being implicated in the bold theft, but 
only 15,000 francs have been recovered. 

A far smaller amount was involved in the feat of Frederick William Voigt, 
which was accomplished in 1906. This German cobbler, having procured a 
discarded uniform of a cavalry officer, put it on and went to Koepenick, a 
garrison suburb of Berlin. Meeting a squad of soldiers outside the town, he 
ordered the men to follow him, “by order of the emperor.” Without question 
they obeyed him and marched behind him to the town hall of Koepenick, where 
Voigt arrested the burgomaster and treasurer, and took possession of the town 
tunds—about one thousand dollars. The two town officials were sent by Voigt 
under guard of the squad of soldiers to Berlin. Voigt went in another direc- 
tion. Some time later he was arrested and sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment for the crime. 
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HE woman in the case” is an 
inevitable development which 
every reader of detective sto- 
ries has learned to expect, 
whether said detective narratives are 
the product of the fiction writer or 
based on fact. The woman on the 
case, playing the role of professional 
rogue trapper, is, however, a product 
of our times not so frequently encoun- 
tered, even in these days of woman suf- 
frage. 
Recently female detectives have been 
coming to the front, both in fiction and 
real life. Many department stores em- 


ploy women operatives to apprehend 


shoplifters, and nearly every private 
agency of any pretensions has a woman 
sleuth on its staff. But when it comes 
to police detectives, engaged in the reg- 
ular criminal-investigation, work of the 
central office, it is still something of a 
surprise to find a woman on the case. 
In fact, there is only one woman in 
New York—if not in the entire world 
—who wears the gold shield of a detec- 
tive lieutenant, and who is hated and 
feared by criminals as any 
male member of the police force. Her 
name is Mrs. Isabella Goodwin,. and 
she is attached to the central-office de- 
tective bureau at police headquarters. 
Eight years ago New York was star- 
tled by one of the most daring highway 
robberies that has ever caused the met- 
ropolitan press to break out into 
screaming headlines. In broad day- 
light, and in a section of Manhattan’s 
business district that was crowded with 
thousands of people, a taxicab contain- 
ing two bank messengers was halted by a 


much as 


band of desperate criminals and its un- 
fortunate occupants beaten into insensi- 
bility and robbed of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in currency. 

The fact that the “Great Taxicab 
Robbery”—as the newspapers promptly 
dubbed the case—had occurred at mid- 
day and below the famous “‘dead line” 
of the financial district, established 
years before by Inspector lbyrnes, 
spurred the police to a maximum effort 
to run down the thugs. They had made 
a clean get-away, without, apparently, 
leaving a single clew behind them. 

In a way that need not be told here, 
however, a clew finally reached George 
S. Dougherty, at that time deputy com- 
missioner of the New York police de- 
partment, in command of the central 
office. He learned that in a cheap 
rooming house, situated in a squalid 
and unsavory section of the city, were 
three women of the underworld who 
held the key to the mystery. They were 
on intimate terms with the leaders ef 
the band of metropolitan highwaymen 
responsible for the holdup of the mes- 
sengers of the East River Dank. 

Dougherty learned, too, that, as luck 
would have it, a cook and general 
housemaid was needed in that rooming 
house. He decided to take advantage 
of the opportunity to “plant” some one 
on the premises. His thoughts turned 
to Mrs. Goodwin. She was then hold- 
ing the position of police matron at the 
Mercer Street precinct station house; 
but her intelligence, pluck, and adapta- 
bility had already come to the attention 
of police headquarters, because of the 
success with which she had undertaken 
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several special assignments for the cen- 
tral office on cases in which a woman’s 
codperation was needed. 

In offering this assignment to Matron 
Goodwin the deputy police commis- 
sioner was frank in pointing out that 
she would be exposing herself to con- 
siderable physical danger. She would 
have to be dealing with a particularly 
desperate bunch of crooks who prob- 
ably would not hesitate to cut her 
throat if they should learn, or even sus- 
pect, the reason for her presence in the 
house. 

Ile warned her, too, that the job was 
likely to prove anything but a pleasant 
one, apart from the peril she would be 
facing. She would have to do all the 
menial work and perform the rigorous 
manual labor of a kitchen drudge in a 
cheap rooming house, and it might be 
necessary to keep her at it for several 
days, in case the lead he was expecting 
should be slow in developing. 

How the plucky police matron volun- 
teered to undertake the assignment; 
how she landed the job of “slavey” in 
that sordid rooming house and _ re- 
mained there for nine days, keeping a 
close watch day and night on the three 
women suspected of being in communi- 
cation with the taxicab highwaymen, 
drinking strong coffee to keep awake, 
and getting only a total of twelve hours’ 
sleep throughout her long and danger- 
ous vigil; how, eventually, she suc- 
ceeded in trapping the leaders of the 
gang and gleaned the evidence which 
sent the whole band to State’s prison; 
and how for her clever detective work 
she was later called to police headquar- 
ters and informed that for the first time 
in the history of the department a 
woman was to be permanently assigned 
to the central-office squad, with the 
rank of detective lieutenant—all these 
things have already been told in the 
newspapers, which at the time published 
columns about her exploit and unani- 
mously approved the action of the po- 


lice commissioner in pinning a detec- 
tive’s gold shield on Mrs. Goodwin. 

Since then the record made by Lieu- 
tenant Isabella Goodwin, of the cen- 
tral office, has fully confirmed the wis- 
dom of her appointment. She has 
made good on hundreds of other cases, 
several of them almost, if not equally, 
as important as “The Great Taxicab 
Robbery.” Swindlers—particularly bo- 
gus fortune tellers, fake beauty doc- 
tors and healers, and the proprietors of 
women’s gambling houses—are prone to 
scowl at the mention of her name, and 
hundreds of these criminals are at the 
present moment doing their scowling 
behind bars as a result of her success 
in “getting the goods on them.” 

There used to be a regular “Clair- 
voyant Trust” in New York. Many of 
the world’s most skillful and plausible 
fakers were leagued together in a sys- 
tem which is said to have netted profits 
of a round million a year by playing on 
the gullibility of superstitious women 
of wealth—and of some men, too. This 
trust is no longer in existence. The 
seers and prophets who composed it 
have been sent to jail or driven out of 
New York. And Mrs. Goodwin, of 
the central office, working  single- 
handed, is largely responsible for this 
development. 

It is against the rules of the New 
York police department for members 
of the detective bureau to “talk for 
publication ;” but when the writer 
called at police headquarters for the 
purpose of interviewing Mrs. Goodwin, 
Commissioner Enright promptly waived 
the “gag rule” in this instance and gave 
New York’s only first-grade woman de- 
tective permission to say what she 
pleased about her work, 

The subject of this interview was just 
about to go out on a case and was 
dressed for the part. Fashionably 
garbed from head to foot, and comport- 
ing herself with a degree of dignity 
that was in keeping with her impressive- 
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ness, it was difficult to imagine this 
same woman playing the rdle of a room- 
ing-house drudge—and playing it with 
such signal success. [Evidently this 
case which she was setting out to in- 
vestigate called for an atmosphere of 
“class.” Later, however, when the 
writer visited Mrs. Goodwin at her 
home she presented a much more un- 
assuming appearance. When not “in 
character”—as the actors call it—she is 
a quiet, motherly looking woman, with 
a kind face, gray eyes that convey a 
suggestion of humor, and a broad fore- 
head, which denotes the possession of 
more than an average amount of in- 
telligence. 

“Oh, yes; I use disguises in my 
work,” she said. “I couldn’t accom- 
plish much without them. My men 
comrades at the central office rather 
hate to admit that they resort to such 
old-fashioned devices—although some 
of them do use disguises—but I haven’t 
any hesitancy about making such an ad- 
mission, 

“That is one respect, I think, in which 
a woman detective has an advantage 
over a man sleuth. It is so much easier 
for us to completely change our ap- 
pearance. To detect a false mustache 
or beard on a man is not very difficult, 
and that is why such facial scenery 
has gone out of fashion in modern po- 
lice work. But I can wear a wig with 
the assurance that the change is not 
likely to arouse suspicion on the part 
of the most lynx-eyed crook. 

“T accomplish a great deal with hats, 
too. It is really remarkable how much 
a change of hats will alter a woman’s 
appearance. I have visited a suspect 
twice in one day, without his catching 
on that I was the same woman in both 
cases, and the different hat I wore the 
second time went a long way toward 
deceiving him. 

“Disguises alone, though, would not 
get one very far in the detective busi- 
ness. It is necessary to act the part as 


well as look it. One has to be a pretty 
good actress in order to play this game 
successfully. 

“T suppose it is my adaptability which 
is my strongest asset in this work. I 
don’t know whether I was born with 
histrionic ability, but, if not, I have 
managed to acquire it without going to 
a dramatic school. It takes a lot of 
hard work, though. I suppose I devote 
as much time and care to rehearsing as 
any actress on the stage. 

“Take my experience on the taxicab- 
robbery case, for instance. In order 
to make good I had to look and act 
like the sort of woman who was used 
to performing the drudgery of a cheap 
rooming-house slavey. If I had given 
those people any cause to suspect that 
I might be any better than I looked, the 
consequences would probably have been 
serious. 

“Before I set out, attired in my very 
oldest clothes, to apply for the job at 
that house, I spent hours in my par- 
lor at home practicing the shufiling 
walk of a slattern. Not until I was 
letter-perfect in the part did I attempt 
to face my prospective employer and 
her sophisticated roomers. 

“On another case I put in four 
whole days learning how to stutter. I 
was out to get a fake healer who guar- 
anteed the most marvelous cures for 
any form of ailment. Of all swindlers 
I consider this class the most despicable, 
because they wax fat on the despair of 
their unfortunate brothers and sisters. 
I am always delighted when I get an 
assignment to go after one of these 
scoundrels. I succeeded in trapping 
this one and sending him up, after he 
had undertaken to relieve me painlessly 
of the apparent impediment in my 
speech. But it is not an easy thing to 
stutter convincingly, if you are not born 
that way, and I never worked harder 
in my life than in preparing myself 
for that case. 

“Next to acting and looking the part, 
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I guess my sense of intuition is my big- 
gest asset. It has enabled me on many 
occasions to feel or sense things of 
which at first I had no actual proof. 
I suppose that is another respect in 
which a woman detective has some ad- 
yantage over the male species. Some 
of my men comrades at the central of- 
fice have the intuitive faculty, too, but, 
after all, it is a woman’s gift, and I 
suppose I am more strongly endowed 
with it than the average male sleuth. 

“In the last analysis, though, detec- 
tive work, whether a man or woman is 
doing it, is largely a matter of good, 
old-fashioned common sense.” 

“Then you think any woman, pos- 
sessed of a fair amount of common 
sense, the ability to act a part, and a 
well-developed sense of intuition, could 
make good as a detective?” the inter- 
viewer suggested. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” Mrs. 
Goodwin responded. “Some other 
things would be necessary. A woman 
detective must be shrewd and quick in 
expedients. She must be able to keep 
her eyes and ears open and to perceive 
instantly any little personal weakness in 
the enemy that she can turn to good ad- 
vantage and play for all it is worth. 

“She must also be a good mixer and 
be able to make acquaintances readily 
among all classes. She must have self- 
control and courage and a great deal 
of patience and perseverance. 

“Perhaps I should have put patience 
at the head of the list. The trait of 
never giving up, once the trail is 
started, counts very big in detective 
work. The woman who doesn’t pos- 
sess that trait had better give up any 
idea of entering the game.” 

“Do you think it is a good game for 
a@ woman ?” 

Lieutenant Goodwin hesitated for a 
moment. “Well, yes; for the young 
woman who feels that she is fitted for 
the work there is a splendid field,” she 


answered presently. ‘She need not nec- 
essarily go into police work. The po- 
sition of store detective pays well, and 
it is a useful and interesting career. 
There are other branches of detective 
work, too, which a young woman with 
a natural gift for the job would find 
profitable and attractive. 

“To be a police detective, though, re- 
quires a long apprenticeship and not 
an overpleasant one. The central of- 
fice is not recruited from the outside. 
Its members come up from the ranks 
of the uniformed force. In the case of 
a woman this usually means that she 
has served as a matron in a precinct 
station house. And I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that the life of a police matron 
is not exactly a sinecure or the kind 
of career that the average young woman 
would enjoy. 

“My husband was a roundsman in the 
New York police department, and [ al- 
ways took the deepest interest in police 
work. When he died I had to support 
my four children, and I decided to take 
the civil-service examination for police 
matron, 

“Theodore Roosevelt was _ police 
commissioner at that time, and he as- 
signed me to the McDougal Street sta- 
tion and later transferred me to the 
Mercer Street station. 

“The latter was only a short distance 
from the old headquarters building, 
and, as police headquarters had no ac- 
commodations for female prisoners, 
they were all sent to me to be searched 
and cared for. During the sixteen 
years I was there I came in direct con- 
tact with every notorious woman crimi- 
nal in New York. I not only got to 
know faces, but became acquainted with 
their ways and their outlook on life. 
This knowledge has served me in good 
stead since I realized my ambition to 
be a detective. It was knowledge, how- 
ever, dearly bought in some ways.” 

“How do the men in the central of- 
fice feel about having a woman rival?” 
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the interviewer put in. “Did you en- 
counter any prejudice at first?” 

“None at all,’ Mrs. Goodwin an- 
swered emphatically. ‘“I*rom the com- 
missioner down everybody at headquar- 
ters has always treated me splendidly. 
Those boys will go out of their way 
any time to give me help, and when I 
make good on a case they are as pleased 
as if it were going down on their own 
records.” 

When she was asked to give some 
details of her work on the taxicab-rob- 
bery case, Lieutenant Goodwin 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“It is such an old story now,” she 
protested, “and one that has been told 
so often. I would much prefer to talk 
about my more recent experiences with 
the fortune tellers, fake healers, beauty 
doctors, and other 

“[ have investigated hundreds of 
cases of fortune telling in all its forms, 
from crystal gazing to card and tea- 
leaves reading. I have taken the mag- 
netic treatment and the electric treat- 
ment, had my vibrations measured, and 
been hypnotized and mesmerized. The 
things my experiences have taught me 
about poor, weak human nature are 
really astounding. 

“McCurda was one of my most nota- 
ble cases. He claimed to be the pastor 
of a ‘spirit church,’ as you may recall. 
In spite of the absurdity of his cult, 
the fellow had succeeded in victimiz- 
ing scores of women and several men 
and had amassed a fortune by the wiles 
he practiced on these credulous disci- 


swindlers. 


ples. 

“T went to him for a ‘reading’ and 
made such a good impression on him 
that he was kind enough to go to the 
trouble of getting into communication 
with my mother and sister in the spirit 
world. He brought me a message from 
them that they were very eager to have 
me invest all my savings in some stock 
for building a spirit church. 

“As my mother and sister were still 


f 
alive, naturally, I was not strongly in- 
clined to take this spiritual tip, but, in 
order to get the evidence on him, I paid 
a deposit on the stock—then marched 
Mr. McCurda down to headquarters 
and had him held in three thousand 
dollars bail to keep the peace. 

“Of course, it was a simple-enough 
matter to land him. It did not require 
any great degree of detective skill, but 
all my cases of that sort have not been 
so simple. Sometimes I[ have had to 
work from the inside, getting a job as 
a faker’s assistant and remaining with 
him for days in order to acquire the 
proper evidence. And in many in- 
stances the swindler had already van- 
ished from New York, after making a 
rich haul, before we got the complaint 
at headquarters, and I have had to pick 
up his trail and do a lot of real detective 
work before I got my man. 

“T have been in real danger many 
times, too. Once I was locked in a 
room for several hours with a woman 
drug fiend who was subject to fits of 
violent mania. In another case a Hindu 
faker, when I revealed my identity, 
turned two savage dogs loose on me, 
and I guess I would have been torn 
to pieces if two central-office men, who 
were waiting outside, had not broken 
in the door and shot the brutes. 

“Several of the swindlers whom I 
have been instrumental in sending to 
jail have threatened to get even with 
me as soon as they had served their 
time. I suppose I have many enemies, 
but I am not worrying about their 
threats. 

“On the whole, though, there is an 
amusing element about this class. of 
work, and that is why I would rather 
talk about it than of my experience on 
such cases as the taxicab robbery. 

“T can assure you that there was 
10thing at all amusing about my expe- 
riences in that disreputable rooming 
house. I never dreamed that there 
would be any notoriety about that un- 
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pleasant job or that it would lead to 
my promotion to the detective bureau. 
I tackled it because it was in the line 
of duty—because it had to be done by 
somebody, and I was the only person 
available. 

“It was hard work and work of the 
most disagreeable kind. In addition to 
the painful drudgery I had to perform, 
and the strain of having to stay awake 
all night after a day of manual labor, 
I was in constant fear of being detected 
in the act of spying on those three 
women I had been sent to watch and 
their men friends. 

“My greatest difficulty was in finding 
opportunities to slip out of the house 
to telephone my progress. Deputy 


Commissioner Dougherty had _in- 
structed me to report to him as fre- 
quently as possible. 

“That was the dangerous part of the 
game, because if these people had 
caught on to what I was doing—well, 
I guess I wouldn't be here talking to 
you now. 

“T seldom thought of the danger I 
was running at the time, but as I look 
back at it now, even after eight years 
of detective work, my flesh sometimes 
creeps. 

“Towever, I would take the same 
risks again to-day, and cheerfully, if 
the circumstances demanded it. That 
is part of the job of being a central- 
office woman.” 
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TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS TO MURDER FAMILY 


LU NEMOTIONALLY - Cari Johnson, a seventeen-year-old youth living near 
Norton, Kansas, recently confessed that two hundred dollars had tempted 


him to try to kill five members of the Heiserman family. 


vas 


The money 


promised him, he asserts, by Jack Heiserman, for the murder of the latter's 
father, mother, grandmother, brother, and sister. 
Carrying a twenty-two-caliber rifle which, he says, was borrowed for the 


! 


occasion by the instigator of the crime, Johnson went one evening to the Heiser- 
man farm and prowled about the house until he spied the family sitting around 


a table in one of the rooms. 


“I just closed my eyes and pulled the trigger. 


Then I That’s all 


ran. 


there is to it,’ the youth stated in his confession. 


Faye Heiserman and the grandmother were wounded slightly. 
Recovering almost immediately from the surprise of the 


else was injured. 


one 


No 


attack, :lmer Heiserman rushed out of the house after the gunman and cap- 


tured him in a near-by cornfield. 


STOLEN PAINTING IS RECOVERED 


AFTER ten months’ search of art galleries in Paris, the French .police re- 
cently recovered a famous painting of the Virgin and Child, stolen from 


a church in Italy. 


The painting, the work of Duccio di Buoninsegna, a Sienese 


artist of the fourteenth century, is valued at tweity thousand dollars. 
Having experienced difficulty in disposing of their loot at a price approxi- 
mating its value, the thieves offered it to a Paris art dealer for an inconsiderable 


amount of money. 


ship of the painting, and he, reported the proposed sale to the police. 


This aroused the dealer’s suspicion in regard to the owner- 


Two 


brothers have been arrested and charged with the theft of the work of art. 
It is believed that a railroad guard aided the crooks in smuggling the painting 


across the Franco-Italian frontier. 
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% Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Three Confessions,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHILE Helen Hardwick is watching the initial performance of her first play, ‘His Soul’s Master,” 
put on by Vincent Starr, an eccentric plutocrat, owner of the Thelma Theater, who takes the 


leading rdle, she has a presentiment of impending catastrophe. 
the rear of the small theater where she sees a woman fixedly staring at Vincent Starr, 
first act Helen sees him receive a note from this strange woman. 

she observes the woman rise and move toward the stage entrance. 


shadow creeps after her. 


Apprehensively Helen pursues the two gliding shadows in the darkened theater, 
The second shadow returns, and, as he passes her, she catches a glimpse of a loathsome 


happeus. 


visage as a sound of raucous laughter terrifies her. 


Shei.” 


Her gaze wanders from the stage to 
After the 
As the second act is in progress, 

Then, from one of the exits, a 


Something 


As Virginia Darrow dies, she whispers, "Mr. 


During the examination that follows, it is learned that the note she had sent to Vincent Starr 


was a warning against Mr. Shei, who is a mysterious criminal. 


As the investigation is proceeding, the 


lights suddenly go out, and when they are turned on again, Virginia’s body has disappeared. 
Culligore, a detective, tells Helen that he suspects The Gray Phantom, a notorious gentleman 


crook, who has saved Helen's life twice, but who has been lying low for some time. 


Helen hastens to 


Azurecrest to warn The Phantom, and, while waiting at his abode, she hears again the hideous 


sound of ribald laughter. 


CHAPTER V. 


PERPLEXITIES. 


INUTES passed, each drag- 
ging a train of monstrous 
fancies before Helen’s mental 





vision. The tips of her fin- 
gers shut out all sounds from her ears, 
but the laughter still dinned and echoed 
in her imagination. It reminded her of 
the haunting strains of glee that had 
come from Virginia Darrow’s dying 
lips. Somehow this laughter was dif- 
ferent, but the difference was so subtle 
that she could but vaguely sense it. It 
was loud and delirious, in contrast to 
the gentle dirgelike notes that had char- 
acterized the other. 

She could stand the suspense no 
longer. Sped on by fear, she ran in 
the direction where she thought the 
door was. She brought up against a 
stairway instead. A noise caused her 


to lift her head. Down the stairs, lurch- 
ing and sliding, came a woman. Her 
hair was wildly tousled and her clothing 
in disorder, and peal after peal of harsh 
laughter cut through the silence as she 
scurried down the steps. 

Then she saw Helen, and _ she 
stopped as abruptly as if she had 
dashed against a material _ barrier. 
Clutching the railing with one hand, she 
wagged drunkenly from side to side. 
Her face was ashen, but her skin was 
clear and smooth as a young girl’s. 
The eyes, unnaturally wide and bright, 
stared down at Helen with fierce inten- 
sity. She had ceased laughing, but the 
lips were still agape, as if suddenly 
frozen into rigidity. 

Helen forgot her fears as she saw 
the strange look in the woman’s face. 
She wondered whether it meant mad- 
ness, terror, or intoxication. It 
seemed to be neither, but rather 4 














blending of all three. Slowly, with the 
outspread fingers of one hand pressing 
against her breast, the woman came 
down the remaining steps. Her great 
eyes were still fixed on Helen, but the 
mad flame in their depths was grad- 
ually yielding to a look of sanity. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. Her voice was dry, and she 
spoke with little hissing sounds, as if 
each word were exhausting her breath. 

Helen winced as the woman clutched 
her arm. Streaks of gray in the tum- 
bling masses of her black hair clashed 
sharply with her youthfully rounded 
face, and Helen guessed that the con- 
trast had been brought about by some 
terrifying experience. 

“Do you know where you are?” the 
woman went on, tightening her grip on 
Helen’s arm. 

“This is Azurecrest, isn’t it?” 
Helen’s words voiced an_ indefinite 
doubt that had been stirring faintly in 
the back of her mind since she saw 
the face at the window. “I came here 
to see the Gray—to see Mr. Vanardy.” 

“Azurecrest?” The woman’s mind 
seemed to be slowly struggling out of a 
daze. “Yes—that’s what they call the 
place. But there is no Mr. Vanardy 
here. You have been deceived, just as 
I was. Those monsters! Do you know 
what will happen to you if you remain 
here?” 

Helen shrugged as if to fight off a 
stupor that seemed to be gradually in- 
folding body and mind. 

“They'll inject the fever into your 
veins,” the woman told her, without 
waiting for an answer. “The fever 
that always kills. Sometimes it kills 
quickly, but most the time very slowly, 
just as it is killing me. You will not 
feel much pain. You will laugh and 
sing and dream strange dreams. Those 
are always the symptoms. At first, be- 
fore the fever reaches the last stage, 
you will laugh loud and hilariously— 
like this.” She threw back her head, 
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and then came an outburst of scream- 
ing laughter that made Helen shudder. 
“That’s how it sounds at first. But 
later, when the fever has burned out 
your strength and destroyed your rea- 
son, the laughter will be low and soft 
and lilting. Then it sounds like this.” 
She gave a series of low tinkling 
sounds that were like a requiem set to 
laughter. 

Helen shivered. Just so had Virginia 
Darrow gone laughing to her death. 
The coincidence seemed rather weird. 
The stark realism of the imitation 
gripped her, and yet she wondered 
whether she were dreaming or whether 
the woman beside her were reveling in 
the fancies of a maniac. 

The other stiffened suddenly. She 
seemed to recall something which her 
encounter with Helen had temporarily 
blotted from her mind. Placing two 
fingers across her lips, she cast a swift 
glance up the stairs. For a brief space 
she stood tense, listening. 

“The woman who watches me went 
to sleep and I stole away from her,” 
she whispered. “We must try to get 
out before they begin looking for me. 
You must come, too. It won’t do for 
you to remain a moment longer. S-sh!” 

Silent as a wraith she stole down the 
hall. Helen, scarcely knowing what 
she was doing, followed dazedly. She 
did not know what to think, but there 
was an undertow of vague dread in her 
jumbled thoughts and emotions. What 
she had just heard sounded wildly fan- 
tastical, like the raving of a deranged 
mind. Yet she had a feeling that some- 
thing was dreadfully wrong. The 
strange laughter and the face at the 
window appeared to give a background 
of reality to what the woman had said. 
They seemed to suggest, too, that there 
was a connecting link between Azure- 
crest and the tragedy in the Thelma 
Theater. It was this circumstance, be- 
wildering and almost unbelievable, that 
clogged the functioning of Helen’s 
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mind and rendered her willing to be 
led along by her guide. 

The door was unlocked and they 
passed unhindered into the open. In a 
dull and indifferent fashion Helen 
thought it strange that the woman’s 
loud laughter had not already betrayed 
them, but then it occurred to her that 
perhaps such outbursts were common 
at Azurecrest. After what she had al- 
ready seen and heard, nothing would 
have surprised her greatly. She won- 
dered how her companion meant to 
overcome the obstacles of the locked 
gate and the high picket fence. Per- 
haps, in her beclouded state of mind 
and eagerness to escape, she was net 
even giving them a thought. Or per- 
haps 

Her guide stopped so abruptly that 
Helen, who had been following close 
behind, nearly ran into her. Out of the 
mist and shadows came a low rumbling 
growl. A huge, black shape bounded 
toward them. 

“The dog!’’ exclaimed the other. “I 
forgot—oh!” 

The beast, rearing on hind legs, 
sprang at her throat and felled her. 
She lay prone on the ground, the dog 
crouching over her with jaws slavering 
and forefeet pawing her body. Helen 
stood motionless in her tracks. The 

’s eyes and teeth gleamed menac- 

, in the moonlight, and she knew 
that the slightest move would precipi- 
tate an attack upon her. Her mind, 
clearing rapidly under the stress of 
danger, was seeking a way out of the 
predicament when hurried fooisteps 
came down the walk. 

“Cesar!” called a gruff voice. 

The dog let go its hold as a man 
running toward them. He 
stopped and gathered the fallen woman 
in his arms, and Helen recognized the 
individual who had met her at the gate 
on her arrival. With scarcely a glance 
in her direction, he turned and walked 
toward the house with his burden. 


came 


Helen, feeling the gleaming eyes of the © 
beast on her face, dared not move. As 
she stood~ wondering what to do, a 
shadow fell across the graveled walk 
and a second man came toward her, 

“Back to your kennel, Caesar!’ he 
commanded, and the dog obediently 
slunk away. “Excellent watchdog, but 
a bit ferocious when he is kept on half 
rations. Won’t you come inside, Miss 
—er, Hardwick? Hawkes told me 
about you. I am Mr. Slade. Sorry 
to have kept you waiting.” 

His manner and appearance were 
pleasant enough; yet Helen felt an im- 
pulse to run. The things she had seen 
and heard since coming to Azurecrest 
were highly mystifying, and they had 
left a number of questions and sus- 
picions in her mind. She _ glanced 
quickly toward the picket fence, then in 
the direction whence Cesar had disap- 
peared. Something told her that a 
whistle would set the dog snapping and 
snarling at her heels if she should try 
to break away. She decided that her 
hope lay in diplomacy rather than 
flight. 

As if he had read her thoughts, Slade 
touched her arm and escorted her to 
the house. She sensed that a trying 
ordeal was ahead of her, and she was 
already steeling her nerves for it. She 
had faced danger many times, and her 
buoyant nature always responded to the 
demands of a crisis with a quickening 
of wits and rising courage. 

“T trust Miss Neville didn’t annoy 
you,” murmured Slade apologetically as 
he opened the door and conducted her 
down the hall. “A very difficult case of 
paranoia. She gets quite violent at 
times, and she is subject to all sorts of 
hallucinations. To-night she broke 
away from her nurse and would no 
doubt have attempted to scale the fence 
if Cesar hadn’t interrupted her.” 

Helen walked beside him in silence. 
She had already wondered whether 
Miss Neville could be quite sane. 
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Oddly enough, Slade’s words almost 
convinced her that the woman was of 
sound mind, though perhaps she was 
suffering from the effects of illness and 
shock. Helen had conceived an im- 
mediate and instinctive distrust of 
Slade, despite his smooth-flowing 
speech and suave manners. 

He ushered her into the same room 
she had left so hurriedly upon hearing 
the laughter, and placed a chair for her. 
A look at his face in the electric light 
gave edge to her misgivings, but at first 
she could not tell what there was about 
him that repelled her. According to 
all standards, he should have attracted 
her and inspired confidence in her. His 
personality contained that blend of 
strength and gentleness which she had 
liked in men ever since her days of in- 
consequential hero worship. He had 
the strong jaw and high forehead that 
often go with aggressiveness and men- 
tal keenness, and he carried his tall 
figure with the easy grace of a man of 
the world. His presence would have 
been quite magnetic if only 3ut 
Helen could not finish the thought. 
There was an unnamable something 
about him that eluded her mental grasp. 

“Quite a sad case, that of Miss 
Neville,” he continued. “She was once 
a very brilliant woman, but her genius 
was consumed by its own fire, so to 
speak. I might as well tell you that she 
is my half-sister. For her own good 
and to avoid unpleasant notoriety, I 
am keeping her here under the care of 
a physician. Her friends believe that 
She is traveling abroad, and so far I 
have succeeded in keeping the true state 
of affairs secret. There is a possibility, 
though a very remote one, that she will 
recover.” 

Helen made no comment. Though 
his eyes were lowered seemingly on the 
floor, she felt he was watching her 
and wondering whether she believed 
him. She thought it strange that he 
should have taken her into his confi- 


dence in regard to matters which one 
usually does not divulge to strangers. 
There were a number of questions on 
the tip of her tongue, but she thought 
it better to hold them back. 

“T suppose,” Slade went on in melan- 
choly tones, “that she told you the 
usual story of mistreatment and perse- 
cution ?” 

“She seemed very excited.” Helen 
weighed her words with care. “I don’t 
remember all she told me, but she said 
“something of a fever that was grad- 
ually killing her, and she seemed very 
anxious to get away from this place.” 

“Yes, the fever is one of her hallu- 
cinations. She imagines that she is 
suffering from a strange disease. And 
not only that, but she thinks everybody 
around her afflicted with the same mys- 
terious malady. The idea is firmly 
rooted in her mind that the disease has 
been deliberately communicated to her 
by enemies. No doubt she told you of 
a queer kind of laughter that is sup- 
posed to be one of the symptoms of 
the strange ailment.” 

“She not only mentioned it, but she 
gave me a demonstration. It sounded 
a bit—creepy.” 

“Tt can readily believe it. It must 
have been very unpleasant for you. I 
take it that she told the story convinc- 
ingly enough to make an impression on 
you, or you would not have started to 
run away with her.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and all at 
once Helen saw the reason for her in- 
stinctive dislike of him. The smile was 
of the lips only. There was no respon- 
sive gleam in his eyes. And his eyes, 
she now perceived, were hard and dis- 
passionate as bits of porcelain. 

“She frightened me, and I didn’t 
know what to think,” she guardedly ad- 
mitted. “I suppose I followed her on 
the impulse of the moment. I do most 
things on impulse, you see.” 

“That’s the privilege of youth.” He 
laughed, but his eyes were as glossy 
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and expressionless as fish scales and 
seemed to veto his vocal merriment. 
“Luckily you wouldn’t have got further 
than the gate, even if Cesar hadn’t in- 
tervened. It would be very embarrass- 
ing if Miss Neville should escape from 
us some night ind expose her condition 
to the world. There is slight danger 
of that, though. I have taken all neces- 
sary precautions. However, your meet- 
ing Miss Neville here and noticing the 
state she is in, makes the situation 
rather awkward. I should dislike to 
have the matter get into the news- 
papers. I have been frank with you, 
hoping you would see the delicacy of 
the situation from my point of view.” 

“I never gossip about people’s mis- 
fortunes,” declared Helen with em- 
phasis. 

“Thank you. I know I can depend 
on you, Miss Hardwick. I hope Cesar 
didn’t frighten you. By the way,” and 
suddenly he seemed to remember some- 
thing, “my secretary told me you were 
inquiring for Mr. Vanardy.” 

Helen started slightly. For an hour 
she had been wondering why she had 
seen nothing of The Gray Phantom and 
why her request to see him had been 
met with evasions and cross-question- 
ing. 

Slade regarded her with polite curi- 
osity. “I have seen your name in the 
newspapers, Miss Hardwick. You 
wrote the play that Vincent Starr pro- 
duced at his theater. Only a little 
while ago I was reading of the peculiar 
tragedy that interrupted the first per- 
formance last night. I wonder whether 
your visit here has anything to do with 
that occurrence.” 

It was a strange question, Helen 
thought. “I—I would rather talk over 
my errand with Mr. Vanardy in per- 
son,” she stammered. She was chilled 
and confused by his steady gaze. “Isn’t 
he here?” 

Slade’s lips twitched. “You know, 
of course, that Mr. Vanardy is the ge- 


nial rascal who used to be known as The 
Gray Phantom. You needn’t answer; 
I see that you do. It strikes me as 
rather odd that a young lady of your 
evident refinement and culture should 
be associated with a man of that type. 
Pardon my impertinence. The fact of 
the matter is that Mr. Vanardy is not 
here. He left Azurecrest some time 
ago.” 

“What?” Helen half rose from the 
chair. With a great exertion of will 
power she steadied herself. “Mr. Van- 
ardy not here? Then where is he?” 

“That I don’t know. I purchased 
Azurecrest from him through a broker, 
I never had any dealings with the man 
himself In fact, at the time I bought 
the place I didn’t know that it had been 
occupied by The Gray Phantom. You 
see, I had been looking for a secluded 
spot where Miss Neville could live 
quietly and without fear of unwelcome 
intrusions. Azurecrest seemed to an- 
swer the requirements, and so I bought 
ag 

Helen stared at him, unable to dis- 
guise her bewilderment. Slade’s state- 
ment amazed and shocked her. She 
had not been in correspondence with 
The Gray Phantom, but at their last 
meeting he had told her to communi- 
cate with him at Azurecrest if she 
should ever need him. She thought it 
strange that he had not sent her word 
of his removal. 

Slade was sauntering leisurely back 
and forth across the floor. Now and 
then, as he looked at her, his eyes gave 
her a chill. She made a strong effort 
to gather her thoughts and master her 
feelings. Something, she did not know 
just what, told her that the occasion de- 
manded a cool head and steady nerves. 

A motor horn sounded in the dis- 
tance. Evidently a car was winding its 
way up the hill. The thought gave her 
a vague sense of comfort. She sat up 
straight. 


“T told the man who met me at the 
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gate that I wished to see Mr. Vanardy,” 
she remarked. “Later I told Hawkes 
the same thing. Neither one intimated 
that Mr. Vanardy was no longer here. 
I was — a lot of useless questions 
and asked to wait. Then——” 

My re ar Miss Hardwick,” smoothly 
int¢ rrupted Slade, “you must under- 
stand that the circumstances under 
which my ~—_ gyal and myself are 
living here make it necessary for me to 
be very cautious with regard to visitors. 
My servants have orders to subject all 
callers to carefai inspection and cross- 
examination. For instance, how do I 
know that you are not a newspaper re- 
porter looking for a sensation?” 

Helen smiled; the sug:estion seemed 
so absurd. Once more the blare of a 
horn sounded in the distance. 

“And that reminds me,” Slade went 
on in slightly altered tones, “that you 
have not yet explained your presence 
here. I asked you a moment ago 
whether it had anything to do with 
what happened at the Thelma Theater.” 

“So you did.” Helen’s smile, though 
tantalizing, was the kind with which 
one masks an inner turbulence. 

“I am waiting for your answer.” 
Slade seemed as suave and urbane as 
before, but his eye was a trifle frostier 
and his tone carried a peremptory note. 
Helen slanced at the window. A glare 
like that of a car’s headlight 
was approaching the house. 

“Your question is very peculiar,” she 
replied with a haughtiness which she 
did not quite fecl, “and I see no reason 
why I should answer it.” 

“No?” Slade had ceased his pacing 
of the floor, and Helen wondered 
whether it by design 
that he had stop] ed with his back to the 
door, “Perhaps the question will seem 
less peculiar if I word it differently. 
What did you mean whe ni you told 
Hawkes that the business you wished 
to disctss with Vanardy had to do with 
Mr. Shei?” 


motor 


er 
or accicent 


Helen felt a tingle of suspense. 
There was a sneer on Slade’s lips and 
his frigid eyes filled her with a vague 
dread. She tried to parry the question 
with banter, but the words would not 
come. She twisted in her chair, and 
suddenly, as the door behind Slade’s 
back came open, her gaze grew rigid 
and a look of consternation filled her 
eyes. She gripped the arms of her 
chair and very slowly raised herself to 
her feet, all the while staring intently 
at the figure whose arrival had been 
heralded a few miinutes ago by the 
headlight’s glare. 

The newcomer seemed startled at 
first, then he smiled. Slade stepped 
aside and bowed deferentially to the 
man in the doorway. Then he noticed 
Helen’s transfigured face. 

“You two seem to have met before,’ 
he remarked. 

Helen advanced a step. 
long, trembling breath. <A staggering 
realization flashed through her mind as 
she gazed rigidly into the newcomer’s 
smiling face. It was the same realiza- 
tion that had come to her with such un- 
nerving force in the Thelma Theater. 
It had grown hazy and vague during 
the intervening hours, and the quick 
succession of events had left her won- 
dering. Now she knew that her first 
intuitive suspicion had been correct. 
Her mind seemed to reel and spin. She 
hardly knew that her lips were moving, 
but her voice, hoarse and_ scarcely 
audible, was uttering a name: 

“Mr. Shei!” 


She drew a 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE PHA ORCHID. 
UTHBERT VANARDY sat in his 
library at Sea Glimpse and tried 
hard to fix his mind on Paxton’s Bo- 
tanical Dictionary. Despite his best ef- 
forts it was a hopeless task. His 
thoughts would go gypsying, and every 
now and then the print would blur and 
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fade or dissolve into fanciful images 
that had nothing to do with hybridiza- 
tion and cross-pollination of orchids. 

A problem had been teasing Van- 
ardy’s imagination for months. He 
had struggled with it in idle moments, 
while resting from more ambitious ex- 
periments. Specimens from his gar- 
dens were shown each year at the horti- 
cultural expositions in New York and 
Boston, where they created much fa- 
vorable comment among experts and 
caused endless speculation concerning 
the identity of the anonymous ex- 
hibitor, who had private and excellent 
reasons for remaining unknown. The 
problem he was now working on, how- 
ever, was merely a diversion from his 
more serious work. 

He wanted to create a gray orchid. 
It was to be a particular shade of gray 
—a dim, mystic gray, like the color of 
the sky just before dawn or the hue of 
the sea in a light fog. The novelty of 
the idea appealed to him and the task 
was proving difficult enough to give 
him gentle stimulation. Furthermore, 
gray always had been his favorite color. 
And he had almost decided that the hy- 
brid, when once evolved, should be 
known as The Phantom Orchid. 

It was merely a whim, of course— 
the vagary of a mind so active that it 
must be working even at play. For 
the matter of that, he often told him- 
self that of late years his life had been 
little else than a succession of fancies 
and dim shades of reality. The gar- 
dens he had planted and the products 
that gained such flattering comment in 
the horticultural journals had been 
nothing but a tangible expression of a 
passionate desire to blot out the past 
and efface that other self whom the 
outside world called The Gray Phan- 
tom. 

In those other days he had gone, like 
a rollicking Robin Hood, from one stu- 
pendous adventure to another. With- 
out thought of sordid gain, but merely 
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to assuage an inborn craving for excite. 
ment, he had dipped into a whirl of 
exploits that caused the public to gasp 
and hold its breath. The police, be- 
deviled and outwitted at every turn, 
had gritted their teeth and muttered 
anathemas even while admitting that 
The Gray Phantom always played the 
game fairly and that his victims, more 
often than not, were villains of a far 
blacker dye than he. 

It had been a mad carousal, and for 
a time it had given The Phantom all 
the thrills his nature craved. Nearly 
always his left hand had tossed away 
what his right had plucked. Mysteri- 
ous and untraceable contributions had 
poured in upon hospitals, orphan asy- 
lums, societies for the protection of 
animals, and other philanthropic or- 
ganizations. Widows, invalids, and 
paupers were befriended in a way that 
caused them to believe in a return of 
the day of miracles. Dreamers starv- 
ing in garrets and inventors struggling 
to keep body and soul together were 
tided over many a trying crisis. 

Through it all The Gray Phantom 
had maintained an _ elusiveness that 
confounded the keenest man_ hunters 
atnong the police and wrapped his iden- 
tity in a mysterious glamour. Simple- 
minded people wondered whether he 
were a being of flesh and blood, or a 
shade on earthly rampage. His one 
arrest, back in the early stages of his 
career, had settled their doubts once 
for all, but an astonishing escape a few 
days later caused them to wag their 
heads and speak in hushed tones of a 
rogue whose feats and juggleries be- 
wildered them. 

The Phantom laughed quietly at 
their perplexity. The performances 
that awed and puzzled them seemed 
simple enough to him. He was merely 
unleashing his imagination and giving 
free sway to his boundless energies of 
body and mind. In another age he 
might have been a sea-roving viking 
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or a builder of ancient empires. At 
times, when one of his softer moods 
was upon him, he wondered why his 
restless spirit and the fires within him 
could not have found a different and 
more soul-satisfying outlet. Then his 
thoughts would go back to dimly re- 
membered days, with their shadowy 
recollections of early orphanage and 
the peccadilloes of street urchins, and 
somehow he thought he understood. 

But as time passed his restless moods 
came back with increasing frequency, 
and little by little he lost taste for the 
life he was leading and the adventures 
that had made his sobriquet known 
from coast to coast. Then there came 
lapses between The Gray Phantom’s 
exploits, and finally they ceased alto- 
gether. The world, not knowing with 
what lavish hand he had flung away 
his spoils, supposed he had collected his 
treasures and gone into hiding, and the 
police grimly predicted that he would 
reappear as soon as he had squandered 
his ill-gotten gains. No one guessed 
that The Phantom had built a hermi- 
tage on a desolate hilltop where, sur- 
rounded by a few of his art treasures 
and a small groyp of faithful followers, 
he was trying to reconstruct his life in 
peace. 

“Azurecrest” was the name he had 
given his secluded retreat, and there he 
had tried to destroy the links that still 
chained him to the past and to blot out 
the tantalizing visions of other days. 
lor a time he had almost succeeded; 
then a restlessness had come upon him 
for which the desolate hilltop afforded 
no relief, and he felt that his mountain 
retreat, with its collection of relics and 
reminders of bygone times, was too 
closely associated with the things he 
wanted to forget. Finally he had dis- 
posed of the place through a broker 
and purchased a narrow strip of land 
by the sea. He could not analyze the 
obscure motives and hidden impulse 
that had impelled him to seek seclusion 
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at Sea Glimpse, a slender tongue of 
wooded land surrounded on three sides 
by jagged coast line and in the rear by 
forest and farm land. But while at 
work clearing the ground for his gar- 
den he had felt a grateful remoteness 
from things he wished to forget, and a 
measure of peace and satisfaction had 
come to him while he put his unprac- 
ticed hands to strange tasks or wan- 
dered among the trees and listened to 
the murmurs of the sea. He often 
wondered whether he would be content 
to spend his life in this secluded nook 
of the world where, safely hidden and 
secure from intrusion, he could devote 
himself to his hobby and his books. 

The question came back to him again 
as he closed his Paxton and got up to 
light the reading lamp. For months 
he had felt that the links connecting 
him with the past were snapping. 
The Gray Phantom had emerged from 
retirement only once, and then he had 
ventured forth in a good cause. In a 
little while, perhaps, he would be dead 
and almost forgotten. The gray orchid, 
if Vanardy should ever succeed in 
bringing it out, would be the living 
symbol of whatever had been good in 
his other self. The thought more than 
once had appealed to his imagination 
and the whimsical strain in his nature. 

He turned toward the window, but 
he had taken only a few steps when he 
stopped and looked dreamily into space. 
Memories thronged his mind and a face 
appeared out of nowhere—a woman’s 
face. Tor months it had haunted him 
in his idle moments, inspiring him with 
vague and exhilarant emotions. He 
saw it now, softly radiant among the 
shadows, an enchanting embodiment of 
the bloom and freshness of youth that 
pursued him with the persistence of a 
delicate scent or the strain of an all-but- 
forgotten song. 

“Helen!” he murmured. 

The vision grew a little clearer. Now 
he could almost see her figure, slim 
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and straight and moving with the easy 
swing and grace of a young antelope. 
Echoes of her voice came to him, clear 
and unaffected and vibrant with joyous 
vivacity, each melodious note touching 
an harmonious chord within him. He 
remembered that her face had given 
him a curious impression of youthful 
buoyancy mingling with the soberness 
of maturity. Her quick intuition, 
coupled with a strain of subtlety in 
her nature and a trace of precocious 
sophistication that was both puzzling 
and enchanting, had seemed to bridge 
the years that lay between them. The 
vitalic sheen and the subtle aroma of 
her hair had given him a foolish desire 
to see what sun and wind would do to 
it if she were to loosen it and romp 
in his garden. 

He sighed musingly. Months had 
passed since he had last seen her. For 
a brief, unforgetable moment he had 
held her hand, and the contact had 
given him a gentle, all-pervading thrill 
and filled him with strange and tender 
emotions. Her eyes, warm and frank, 
but with a touch of shyness lurking in 
their depths, as if she were’still a little 
afraid of him, had inspired him with a 
tingling ecstasy such as The Gray 
Phantom in his wildest triumphs had 
never experienced. Twice he had writ- 
ten her since then, once to apprise her 
of his removal from Azurecrest and 
once to inquire concerning her well- 
being, but he had neither expected nor 
received an answer. He had not for- 
gotten that in the eyes of the world he 
was still an outlaw, a hunted thing. 

Again he sighed. The vision was 
fading, and little of it remained with 
him save a misty picture of loveliness. 
The moon was rising over the treetops, 
throwing a white sheen over the land- 
scape and the narrow wedge of water 
visible between the birches and hem- 
locks. The old house, purchased by 
Vanardy in a dilapidated condition and 
with difficulty rendered habitable, was 
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silent but for the creeping whispers of 
the wind. For a time the solitary fig- 
ure at the window stood lost in 
thoughts. His deep-gray eyes, rather 
too narrow for perfect symmetry, 
which had been known to stab and sting 
like rapiers, were now soft and lumin- 
ous. Small wrinkles radiated from the 
outer corners, but the eyes themselves 
were animated by the slow twinkling 
gleam that characterizes the individual 
who sifts all the ups and downs of life 
through a sieve of whimsical imagina- 
tion. The sensitive nostrils and the full 
arch of the lips denoted a penchant for 
distilling the maximum of thrills and 
emotions from the magic of existence. 
Here and there his face was lined and 
scarred, and even in repose there was 
a tension about the lean, tall figure that 
made one think of a cocked trigger. 

A knock sounded, and he turned 
quickly. Through the door waddled a 
fat man with a woebegone expression 
and a multiple chin. He groaned and 
puffed as if the task of carrying his 
elephantine body through life was not 
a light burden. The newcomer was 
Clifford Wade, once The Gray Phan- 
tom’s chief lieutenant and now the 
major-domo of his little household. 

“Wade,” observed The Phantom, 
eying the fat man with disapproval, 
“you are getting soft. This easy and 
carefree existence is demoralizing you 
completely.” 

The other placed a stack of news- 
papers and a few letters on the table, 
then slumped into a chair and gazed 
ruefully down at the protruding curva- 
ture of his stomach. 

“IT know, boss. I piled on two more 
pounds last week. Pretty soon I won't 
be able to go for the mail any more. If 
you’d only say the word, I’d round up 
the old gang, and we’d turn a few more~ 
tricks like the ones we used to pull 
in the good old days. I’d work off this 
fat in no time.” 


The Phantom shook his head, “No, 











Wade. You will have to try some other 
form of fat reducer. I am through 
with the old life for good. It was ex- 
citing while it lasted, but the novelty 
has worn off. It was only a sort of 
emotional eruption, anyhow.” 

Wade scowled, then delivered him- 
self of a startling exclamation: “Hang 
the women!” 

The Phantom raised his brows in 
surprise. “What’s your grievance 
against the fair sex, Wade? Hanging 
is pretty serious business, you know. 
What atrocious crime have the women 
perpetrated against you to deserve such 
cruel punishment? You don’t look like 
a man suffering the pangs of unre- 
quited love. Your heart is intact, I 
hope?” 

“Oh, my heart’s all right,” Wade 
complained. “It’s yours that I’m 
worrying about. Lately I haven’t been 
able to dope you out at all, boss. If 
I didn’t know you as well as I do, I’d 
say you’ve gone plumb dippy. There 
was a time not so long ago when you 
went in for big game—real he-man 
stuff. There were a lot of men on the 
police force who used to have a funny 
feeling around the solar plexus when- 
ever The Gray Phantom’s name was 
spoken. You cut some fancy didos in 
those days, boss. Now—now you're 
poking seeds into the ground and talk- 
ing of reforming.” Wade made a ges- 
ture of great disgust. 

“Granted,” said The Phantom, smil- 
ing, “but is that any reason for exter- 
minating the feminine sex?” 

“You bet it is. The trouble with 
you is that you’ve got too much girl on 
the brain, boss. You were all right 
until that pretty little skirt with the big 
baby eyes happened along.” 

“Oh, you mean Miss Hardwick?” 
There was an odd tension in The Phan- 
tom’s tones. 

“That’s who I mean. She’s easy on 
the eyes and all that, but she’s sure 
raised the devil with you. The old 
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kind of life was good enough for you 
till she bobbed up. It was then you 
started all this mushy talk about going 
straight and changing your ways. I 
know because I’ve been watching you.” 

The Phantom was strangely silent. 
Twice he crossed the floor, then paused 
before the window and looked out into 
the shadowy landscape. There was a 
pensive gleam in his eyes, as if Wade’s 
speech had turned his thoughts into 
new channels. Suddenly he laughed, 
and the new expression that came into 
his face suggested that he had seen an 
all-revealing flash. 

“I am much obliged to you for that 
bit of psychoanalysis,” he told the fat 
man. “You're right, Wade—absolutely 
right. I was a fool not to see it be- 
fore.” 

“Not to see what?” 

A faint smile flickered across The 
Phantom’s face. “That Miss Hard- 
wick has had a great deal to do with 
my determination to change my ways. 
I hadn’t realized it until you spoke just 
now. I had been inclined to give my- 
self all the credit. Thanks to your 
somewhat crude but accurate statement 
of the case, I can see now that all of 
it belongs to her.” 

Wade’s round little eyes, imbedded 
in layers of flesh, stared uncompre- 
hendingly at The Phantom. “I don’t 
get you at all, boss.” 

“Then don’t try. Your heart is in 
the right place, Wade, but you lack 
imagination and there are some things 
that you and I can’t view from the 
same angle. Miss Hardwick’s influence 
in my life is one of them. Sorry to 
disappoint an old pal, but my deter- 
mination to stay on the straight and 
narrow path is stronger than ever.” 

Wade made a wry face. “You'll suit 
yourself, of course, but it might inter- 
est you to know that another man is 
stealing your thunder while you're 
dancing to the piping of a skirt.” He 
opened one of the newspapers he had 
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placed on the table and pointed to a 
black-face caption. The Phantom, 
looking over his massive shoulders, 
read: 
MR. SHEI’'S NAME ON 
DYING LIPS. 

His eyes narrowed gradually as he 
read the highly colored account of the 
tragedy in the Thelma Theater. There 
was a pucker of perplexity on his fore- 
head when he finished. 

“Wonder what Mr. Shei is up to this 
time,” he mumbled, gazing thoughtfully 
at the floor. “I’ve been following the 
fellow’s exploits for some time. This 
is a bit out of the ordinary—eh, 
Wade?” 

“You said it, boss. And you can 
bet your sweet life he’s getting ready 
for something big this time. Unless 
I’m a poor guesser, the affair at the 
Thelma last night was only the begin- 
ning. Mr. Shei’s schemes run deep, 
and he never strikes a blow unless he’s 
got an object in view. There’s some- 
thing queer about the murder of that 
woman, boss.” 

The Phantom nodded. “Looks as 
though you were right, Wade. Mr. 
Shei is out after big game this time, 
and in all likelihood the Thelma affair 
is only the prelude. But I don’t see 
how ss 

“There’s another queer thing about 
this Mr. Shei,” interrupted the fat man. 
“Maybe you’ve noticed it. I don’t 
know how many jobs he’s pulled off, 
but every one of them has shown the 
slickest kind of workmanship. What’s 
more,” and Wade’s eyes peered cun- 
ningly into the other’s face, “most of 
them look as though you’d had a hand 
in them yourself. That’s what I meant 
when I said another man is stealing 
your thunder.” 

The Phantom started; then a thin 
smile parted his lips. “Yes, I have 
noticed it, Wade. I have studied Mr. 
Shei’s methods as carefully as has been 
possible from the superficial and dis- 
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torted newspaper accounts, and I have 
observed that he has done me the ques- 
tionable honor of adopting some of the 
methods and stratagems I used to prac- 
tice in the past. In a number of in- 
stances he has copied my technique so 
closely that I’ve often wondered 
whether I’ve been walking in my sleep 
or whether my old self has come back 
in a new form. It’s been almost un- 
canny.” He laughed musingly. “What 
do you make of it, Wade?” 

“IT think you’d better take another 
fling at the old game before this Mr. 
Shei gets a monopoly on it.” 

“T didn’t mean that. How do you 
account for the similarity of methods?” 

The fat man pondered. ‘Somebody 
has studied your tricks and put them 
into practice. Somebody that’s been 
closé enough to you to watch you in 
action. Maybe,” and the glow of a 
sudden idea lighted up his face, “a 
member of our old crowd. Say, boss, 
wouldn’t it be a joke on you if Mr. Shei 
should turn out to be a graduate of 
your own gang?” 

“Worse than a 
Phantom grimly. 


joke,” said The 
He paced the floor 
with quick, short steps, his hands 
clenched at his back. “I have given 
the mysterious Mr. Shei a great deal 
of thought in the past few months, and 
I fear you are right. His tactics so 
closely resemble mine that I suspect he 
learned them from me at firsthand. 
In the old days I often took a sort of 
foolish pride in teaching my methods 
to the more adaptable ones among the 
members of my organization. It 
pleased me to watch their development 
under my training. I didn’t realize 
then what I was doing. Now ” He 
shrugged as if to dismiss a futile regret. 
“Yes, it’s quite likely that Mr. Shei is 
a former pupil of mine.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

The Phantom stopped abruptly, gaz- 
ing at the fat man with a far-away 














gleam in his eye, as if they were miles 
apart. 

“I thought The Gray Phantom was 
dead,” he murmured. “It appears I 
have been mistaken. If Mr. Shei is a 
product of The Gray Phantom’s brain, 
then my old self is still active. For 
every crime committed by Mr. Shei, 
The Gray Phantom bears responsibil- 
ity.” He gave a dismal laugh. “And I 
thought I had destroyed most of the 
links connecting me with the old 
times.” 

“Well,” said Wade again, this time a 
little testily, “just what are you going 
to do about it?” 


The Phantom did not answer im- 
mediately. He was staring absent- 
mindedly into space. Presently he 


looked at his watch; then he nodded 
thoughtfully. 

“Wish you would pack my grip, 
Wade.” 

The fat man started from the chair. 
“Not going away?” 

“Yes; there’s a train for New York 
a few minutes past midnight. In the 
morning, bright and early, I shall start 
a little campaign.” 

“Campaign?” Wade’s eyes bulged. 
“What kind of campaign?” 

“The biggest one of my life, I think. 
I am going out to lay The Gray Phan- 
tom’s ghost. In plain words, I propose 
to go on the warpath against the mys- 
terious Mr. Shei. I fancy it will be 
quite an exciting little tussle, Wade.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


MR. SHEI SHOWS HIS HAND. 


N the dusk of the following morn- 

ing a tall, gray-clad figure alighted 
from a train in the Grand Central ter- 
minal, glanced cautiously to right and 
left among the thin scattering of pas- 
sengers, and with a furtive air trav- 
ersed the vast concourse and gained 
the street by one of the side exits. 
With the habitual vigilance of a hunted 
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man, he paused for a few moments 
under the canopy and scanned the face 
of each loiterer and passer-by. A dull, 
discordant din testified that the city 
was awakening, and a pale shimmer of 
dawn was shattering the mists hanging 
like a gauzy veil over Manhattan. 
Finally the gray-clad figure moved on, 
walked a block and a half to the west 
and, selecting an unpretentious restau- 
rant, stepped in and ordered breakfast. 

The Gray Phantom’s campaign was 
on. 

Perils lurked everywhere. Though 
he had changed his ways, he had not 
yet paid off his old scores. He still had 
the law to reckon with, for the out- 
standing charges against him were 
grave and numerous enough to send 
him to prison for the rest of his life. 
The capture of The Gray Phantom, 
once one of the most celebrated of 
rogues, would create a profound sensa- 
tion and confer great fame on the cap- 
tor. Once it became known that he had 
emerged from his hiding place, the en- 
tire city would be converted into a huge 
man-trap with claws set to catch the 
celebrated outlaw. 

That was not all. The newspaper 
accounts of the police inquiry into the 
Thelma tragedy, which The Phantom 
had carefully perused on the train, had 
hinted rather broadly that Mr. Shei and 
The Gray Phantom were identical. It 
was pointed out that Mr. Shei’s ex- 
ploits were the only ones in recent years 
that had equaled The Phantom’s as 
to magnitude and daring, and that there 
were many points of similarity in the 
methods of the two rogues. To be 
sure, The Phantom had never been 
known to stoop to murder, but this did 
not necessarily eliminate him as an ob- 
ject of suspicion, and it was significant 
that the commission of the crime had 
been hedged in with all the subtlety 
and mysteriousness that characterized 
The Gray Phantom’s tactics. It was 
predicted that if The Phantom were 
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apprehended, the mystery surrounding 
the identity and the movements of Mr. 
Shei would be cleared up automatically. 

The Phantom smiled faintly as he 
finished his breakfast and walked out. 
His step was elastic, and his eye held 
the stecly gleam which his former asso- 
ciates had learned to interpret as a 
sign that their leader was bent on 
some stupendous adventure. It was 
still early, and there was only a thin 
sprinkling of traffic in the streets, and 
the chances of his being recognized 
were correspondingly slight. 

As yet he had no definite plan in 
mind. His decision to make war on 
Mr. Shei had been made suddenly and 
largely on the impulse of the moment. 
It was in keeping with his determina- 
tion to blot out that part of himself 
which the world knew as The Gray 
Phantom. The realization had come to 
him in a flash that the work of his other 
self was being carried on vicariously by 
the person known as Mr. Shei. If his 
suspicions were correct, and if the 
latter was indeed a disciple of his, then 
Mr. Shei was a part of the past he had 
vowed to uproot and destroy. His re- 
generation would not be complete until 
this object had been accomplished. 

He chuckled a little as he walked 
along. It was odd, he thought, that 
Wade should have guessed the motive 
for his determination to tear his past 
to shreds. Throughout his striving and 
reaching for something higher and 
better, The Phantom had vaguely and 
instinctively felt that the bright, brown 
eyes of Helen Hardwick were his lode- 
stars, but Wade’s crudely phrased re- 
mark had been needed to make the im- 
pression clear. He knew it was largely 
because of Helen’s faith in him that 
he was now attacking the hardest and 
most perilous task of his career. 
Vaguely he wondered what she would 
think when she heard of his latest ad- 
venture, and he felt a fleeting tempta- 
tion to tell her of his decision. He re- 
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jected it, however, resolving it would 
be time enough to make his plans 
known to her when they were in a 
more mature shape. 

The sight of a knot of curious idlers 
outside a drug store in Times Square 
caused him to quicken his steps. He 
knew the psychology of city crowds 
and that the merest trifle is sufficient to 
attract a throng, but this gathering 
seemed to have been drawn together by 
something out of the ordinary. As 
unobtrusively as he could, he wedged 
his way through the little crowd, con- 
sisting mostly of homeward-bound 
night workers and belated pleasure 
seekers, and now he saw the object of 
their interest was a small square of 
paper pasted to the pane of the show 
window. A flicker of surprise crossed 
The Phantom’s face as he read the 
ttypewritten inscription: 

For the diversion of the public and the 
edification of the police, I beg to announce 
that my next and so far greatest coup will 
be directed against the seven wealthiest men 
in New York City, whose names I shall take 
pleasure in announcing in a day or two. By 
a unique and sensational method of persua- 
sion these gentlemen will be induced to 
transfer half of their respective fortunes to 
me. Mr. SHEL 

A grin tugged at The Phantom’s lips 
as he read the announcement a second 
time. Mr. Shei, in flaunting his inten- 
tions before the eyes of the public and 
the police, was living up to time-hon- 
ored traditions of melodrama. It was 
of a piece with the raseal’s erratic and 
extravagant nature, and the boastful 
phrasing of the announcement, as well 
as the incidental taunt flung at the po- 
lice, was quite characteristic of him. 
Yet, despite the pompous claptrap with 
which Mr. Shei was adorning his pro- 
ject, the magnitude of it appealed to 
The Phantom’s imagination. It was 
fully as great and daring an enterprise 
as The Phantom himself had ever at- 
tempted. If the scheme succeeded— 
and Mr. Shei’s undertakings invariably 
















did—the loot would run well into ten 
figures. 

From remarks dropped by the by- 
standers he gathered that stickers bear- 
ing the same boastful announcements 
had been distributed during the early 
morning hours at various points 
throughout the city. Mr. Shei seemed 
to have spared no pains in his effort to 
startle the metropolis. The Phantom 
was edging away from the throng when 
a few words, spoken in low and drawl- 
ing tones, caused him to look quickly 
aside. 

“Pardon, but haven’t we met be- 
fore?” 

The Phantom felt a faint thrill of 
apprehension. Recognition at this 
point might prove disastrous to his 
plans. LDeside him, with tired and red- 
lidded eyes peering into his face, stood 
a tall, gaunt man whose somewhat 
ludicrous appearance was accentuated 
by full evening dress, 

“Tt think not,” he said hastily, and 
started to walk away. The other, re- 
fusing to be squelched, fell into step 
beside him. 

‘Now, isn’t that queer?” he remarked 
with a wheezy chuckle. “The moment 
I saw you it occurred to me that your 
face seemed familiar. By the way, 
what do you think of Mr. Shei’s 
latest ?” 

“Quite ambitious.” The Phantom 
gave his uninvited companion a keen 
ance, and the covert scrutiny stirred 
several shadowy recollections in his 
mind. The curious individual seemed 
well past middle age, and his sallow 
complexion and furrowed face indi- 
cated decrepit health. He walked with 
a shuffling gait and a catarrhal affec- 
tion of the nose necessitated frequent 
use of his handkerchief. The Phantom 
was trying to recall when and under 
what circumstances they had met be- 
fore, but his face indicated nothing but 
annoyance at an unwelcome intrusion. 

“Ambitious is the word,” assented 
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the man in evening dress. “Do you 
know, my dear sir, that if Mr. Shei 
carries out his threat and annexes fifty 
per cent of the seven biggest fortunes 
in town, his net gain will run into the 
billions? I can only hope that I am 
not one of the seven selected for shear- 
ing.” 

The Phantom gave him another 
quick glance. A gleam of humor re- 
lieved the woebegone expression of the 
man’s face. Again The Phantom 
searched his memory. The last re- 
mark had carried a strong hint to the 
effect that his companion was a man 
of great wealth. 

“My name, as you probably know, 
although you pretend to have forgotten 
it, is W. Rufus Fairspeckle,” continued 
the other, taking The Phantom’s arm 
and turning into a side street. “I don’t 
know how many millions I have, but I 
have enough to make me a shining 
mark for Mr. Shei’s latest offensive. 
Ah, I see you remember me now!” 

The Phantom’s involuntary start had 
betrayed him. The mere mention of 
Mr. Fairspeckle’s name had instantly 
clarified his hazy recollections. He re- 
called now that, some five or six years 
ago, he had had a brief and casual en- 
counter with the man. It had occurred 
in the course of one of The Phantom’s 
spectacular adventures, and he had al- 
most forgotten the incident that 
brought them together. Now, as the 
memory of it flashed back into his 
mind, he gazed more intently at his 
companion. 

As the man himself had intimated, 
W. Rufus Fairspeckle was one of the 
wealthiest men in New York City. 
Mostly through luck and partly through 
an inborn genius for speculation, he 
had amassed a huge fortune. At fifty 
he had retired from business, declar- 
ing that he had worked hard all his 
life and was entitled to a rest and a 
little diversion. Then he had promptly 
proceeded to the enjoyment of the 
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pleasures that had been denied him in 
his youth, and he had gone about it 
with an avidity that created a great 
deal of jocular comment and made him 
known as a very eccentric individual. 

“You have a long memory,” observed 
The Phantom, glancing uneasily at Mr. 
Fairspeckle’s formal attire. It drew 
many amused glances from pedestrians, 
and The Phantom did not care to at- 
tract unnecessary attention. “Now, if 
you will excuse me, I think I will wish 
you good morning. I have a busy day 
ahead of me.” 

“Not so fast,” protested Mr. Fair- 
speckle, clutching The Phantom’s 
sleeve with his long, bony fingers. 
“You are coming with me.” 

The words had a peremptory sound, 
The Phantom knitted his brows. 

“Why, if I may ask?” 
that Mr. Fairspeckle 
pointed to a blue-coated figure half a 
block ahead. ‘“He’s a_ hard-working 
soul and presumably he is ambitious to 
obtain promotion. The capture of The 
Gray Phantom would be quite an event 
in his humdrum life.” 

The Phantom sensed a threat. He 
glanced about him quickly. The streets 
were rapidly filling with traffic, and to 
break away might not prove easy. Be- 
sides, he was curious to know the rea- 
son for Mr. Fairspeckle’s evident de- 
termination to detain him. Deciding 
to adopt the safer course, he simulated 
an affable smile. 

“Suppose we let the hard-working 
cop earn his promotion some other 
way,” he suggested. “Where to, Mr. 
Fairspeckle ?” 

“My apartment at the Whipple Hotel. 
We're almost there. Glad you are go- 
ing to be reasonable, Mr. Vanardy. I 
need some one to talk to. Ever suffer 
from insomnia?” 

“Never.” 

“Lucky dog! Insomnia is the bane 
of my existence. At times, when I 
can’t sleep, I sit at the club and bore 


“See cop?” 


my friends to death. When I have no 
friends to talk to, I walk. Last night 
I walked from one end of Manhattan 
Island to the other and halfway back 
again. Oh, yes, I’m more chipper than 
you would think from looking at me. 
Well, my rambles last night explain 
why you see me in these togs. I was 
just about tired enough to fall asleep 
standing on my feet when I saw Mr. 
Shei’s notice. In an instant I was wide 
awake again. Confound the fellow’s 
impudence! Here we are.” 

The Phantom was conducted through 
the chastely carved portals of one of 
the quieter hotels in the upper Forties, 
and a few moments later they were fac- 
ing each other across the redwood table 
in Mr. Fairspeckle’s library. The 
apartment, though luxuriously  ap- 
pointed, was a faithful reflection of the 
eccentric nature of its occupant. 

“You are careless, Mr. Vanardy,” 
said Mr. Fairspeckle musingly. The 
partly drawn shades admitted only a 
vague half dawn into the room, and the 
shadows lent an air of mysteriousness 
to his appearance. “It isn’t safe for a 
man in your position to walk about 
without disguise.” 

“Disguises are treacherous things. I 
have used them now and then, but ordi- 
narily I feel safer without them. Any- 
how, no one but you is aware of my 
presence in New York.” 

Mr. Fairspeckle drew a palm across 
his chin. His red-lidded eyes regarded 
The Phantom shrewdly. “I wonder 
what brings you to New York at this 
particular time—at the very time when 
Mr. Shei is launching his most ambi- 
tious scheme. You will admit the co- 
incidence is rather striking?” 

“Some people might deduce from it 
that I am Mr. Shei,” suggested The 
Phantom, smiling. “They would be 
wrong.” 

There was a quiver at the corners of 
Mr. Fairspeckle’s thin lips. His eyes 
held a suspicious twinkle. 











“Perhaps,” he commented dryly. 
Then he fell to drumming the table 
with his finger tips. “What I would 
like to know for certain is whether I 
am one of the seven. You see, I 
wouldn’t object to being murdered by 
this Mr. Shei. Most people think I’m 
leading a useless life and ought to be 
dead, anyhow. It won't be long until 
an undertaker pumps my carcass full 
of formaldehyde. What I object to is 
the idea of being swindled out of my 
money. No man ever got the best of 
me yet, and I don’t intend that Mr. 
Shei shall make a fool of me. He can 
kill me, but I won’t hand him a cent. 
I'll be hanged if I will!” 

He thumped the table with his fist. 
There was something so ludicrous 
about his grim earnestness that The 
Phantom could scarcely repress a smile. 
At the same time he was conscious of 
a suspicion for which he could not quite 
account. Mr. Fairspeckle’s indignation 
seemed not quite natural. Even the 
vehement thump of his fist against the 
table had an artificial sound. An in- 
tuition, flashing into hig mind out of 
nowhere, held The Phantom spellbound 
for a moment. In the next instant he 
laughed inwardly at the absurdity of it, 
telling himself that he must hold his 
imagination in leash. 

“It will be interesting to see how Mr. 
Shei intends to proceed,” he casually 
remarked. 

“It will,” spluttered Mr. Fairspeckle. 
“You can trust him to work some devil- 
ishly clever scheme. He always does. 
Do you suppose,” and he bent his bony 
frame over the table and gazed search- 
ingly at The Phantom, “that the mur- 
der at the Thelma Theater night before 
last was the first episode in this latest 
enterprise of Mr. Shei’s?” 

“You mean the murder of Miss 
Darrow? There seems to be no doubt 
but that Mr. Shei had a hand in it. 
Everything points to——” 

He paused of a sudden. All at once 
6E—ns 
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it occurred to him that there was some- 
thing odd about Mr. Fairspeckle’s ques- 
tion. Immediately upon reading of the 
Thelma murder, The Phantom had 
suspected that it was the prelude to 
another of Mr. Shei’s spectacular ad- 
ventures, but the suspicion had been 
wholly intuitive. As far as outward 
appearances went, there was nothing in 
the murder of Virginia Darrow to sug- 
gest that it was anything more than an 
isolated incident. It was curious, there- 
fore, that Mr. Fairspeckle should look 
for a connecting link between the crime 
at the Thelma and Mr. Shei’s threat. 

“Everything points to Mr. Shei as the 
perpetrator of the murder,” he guard- 
edly went on, “but whether the crime 
has any bearing on Mr. Shei’s new ven- 
ture is hard to tell. It doesn’t seem 
likely. How could he possibly further 
his scheme by an act of that kind? His 
plan is to separate seven of New 
York’s richest men from half of their 
wealth. How is the death of Miss 
Darrow going to help him in an under- 
taking of that kind?” 

A sly smile twitched the corners of 
Mr. Fairspeckle’s lips. “Nevertheless,” 
he observed, “I think that you and I 
agree. I am a pretty good judge of 
faces, and your expression a moment 
ago betrayed you, Mr. Vanardy. My 
question seemed innocent enough at 
first, but on secondsthought it startled 
you. Suppose we be frank. Both of 
us believe that the Thelma affair was 
the beginning of Mr. Shei’s latest move. 
We can’t see how or why just now, but 
we know that his schemes run deep. 
Isn’t it sor” 

The Phantom, momentarily baffled 
by the older man’s shrewd deductions, 
gazed pensively at the ceiling. A 
jumble of thoughts and questions shot 
back and forth through his mind. Did 
Mr. Fairspeckle suspect that Mr. Shei 
and The Gray Phantom were identical ? 
Or was it possible that He did 
not finish the thought. The suspicion 
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that had come to him several times dur- 
ing the interview seemed just as un- 
reasonable as it was startling, and it 
had no firmer foundation than two or 
three puzzling circumstances and a tan- 
talizing touch of mysteriousness in Mr. 
Fairspeckle’s attitude. 

“It’s an interesting theory, and I’ve 
given quite a little thought to it,” he 
finally admitted. “Strange that the 
same idea should have come to both of 
us, isn’t it? Especially since there 
seems to be neither reason nor logic be- 
hind it. How did you happen to think 
of it, Mr. Fairspeckle?” 

The other man stroked his lean chin 
with a self-satisfied air. “What’s that 
old saw about great minds traveling in 
the same channel? I don’t know just 
how the idea came to me, but I’m glad 
we understand each other. Now we 


can talk without quibbling. But first 
Hope you will 


I want a cup of coffee. 
join me. Haiuto!” 

He fairly shouted the last word, but 
The Phantom doubted whether his thin 
and rasping voice went farther than the 
walls. 

“Haiuto!” Again Mr. Fairspeckle’s 
voice rose to a shrill but inadequate 
crescendo. “That confounded Jap’s 
pretending he is deaf again. Excuse 
me, will you?” 

He strode irately from the room and 
slammed the door. A wrinkle of deep 
perplexity appeared on The Phantom’s 
brow. Mr. Fairspeckle puzzled and in- 
trigued him. Either he was a very slip- 
pery individual, or else ingenuousness 
itself. When he returned and an- 
nounced that Haiuto would serve their 
coffee in a few minutes, The Phantom 
searched his face in vain for a sign of 
guile. If anything, he was a little more 
affable than on leaving the room. 

“That fool doctor of mine tells me 
I mustn’t drink coffee,” he confided. 
“Tells me it’s bad for my nerves and 
keeps me awake. But my nerves are 
worn to a frazzle, anyhow, and I never 


can sleep except when I want to stay 
awake. What were we talking about? 
Oh, yes—Mr. Shei.” 

He clasped his hands across his dia- 
phragm. A queer smile, at once bea- 
tific and diabolical, came over his face, 

“Do you know,” he went on in con- 
fidential tones, “that I don’t care a rap 
if Mr. Shei carries out his scheme as 
far as the other six are concerned. Of 
course, I don’t know for certain who 
they are, but it’s a safe bet that they 
are no friends of mine. I have a hunch 
that every one of them belongs to the 
old ring that fought me tooth and nail 
while I was climbing up in the world. 
It’s a long story, and I’m not going to 
bore you with it, but you can see why 
I have no love for them. I could die 
happy to-morrow if I could see them 
lick the dust to-day. I feel different 
toward you, Vanardy. We had a tilt 
once, but you fought fairly. The 
others tried to knife me in the back. 
They can go to blazes for all I care.” 

“Then you and Mr. Shei seem to 
have at least one aim in common,” The 
Phantom pointed out. He smiled ge- 
nially, but his eyes were studying every 
shifting expression in Mr. Fairspeckle’s 
face. For once he felt certain that the 
older man was not dissembling. The 
glint of wrath lurking in the depths of 
his weak eyes and the vindictive sneer 
about his lips told that he had spoken 
in all sincerity. 

“We have,” he declared grimly. “I 
hope he sends the other six to the poor- 
house. But I have no intention of 
letting him pluck me, you understand. 
That’s where our aims clash. He can 
go as far as he likes with the others, 
but I'll fight like a drunken Indian be- 
fore I give him a red cent. I'll see my- 
self in Hades before I “ 

A knock and the opening of the door 
interrupted him. A Japanese with a 
face as expressionless as mahogany 
entered with a tray and served them 
coffee. 
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“Queer character, Haiuto,” observed 
Mr. Fairspeckle when the servant, si- 
lent as a wraith, had retired. “I think 
he would cheerfully commit hara-kiri 
if I asked him to do such a senseless 
thing.” He sipped his coffee with an 
air of keen enjoyment. “Great bracer 
for fagged nerves, eh? Would you be- 
lieve that for days at a time I live on 
nothing but coffee? But let’s get back 
to the subject. What shall we do with 
this pestiferous Mr. Shei?” 

“What would you suggest?” cau- 
tiously inquired The Phantom, lifting 
the cup to his lips. 

A beam insinuated ‘itself in the 
creases of Mr. Fairspeckle’s face. 
“Now we're getting down to essentials. 
As I said, Mr. Shei can fleece the other 
six to his heart’s content, but he’s got 
te keep hands off me. When I saw 
you standing in front of the drug store 
reading Mr. Shei’s announcement, I 
was turning a little plan over in my 
mind. Then I didn’t quite see how to 
work it, but I do now.” 

Again The Phantom brought the cup 
to his lips. He regarded his companion 
inquiringly, 

“You and I are going to handle Mr. 
Shei together,” declared Mr. Fair- 
speckle. His face glowed as if a pleas- 
ing prospect were warming his soul. 
“We will put a crimp in his scheme and 
show him—why, what’s the matter, 
Vanardy ?” 

The Phantom had slouched down in 
his chair, and now his head began to 
wag from side to side. 

“Nothing,” he murmured dazedly. 
“I just feel a bit drowsy. Would you 
mind opening the window? The—the 
coffee ——” 

His eyes rolled, then the lids fluttered 
and closed, and he sagged limply in the 
chair. With a gratified chuckle, Mr. 
Fairspeckle stepped to the other side of 
the table and regarded him gloatingly. 

“The Gray Phantom isn’t half so 
clever as he’s supposed to be,” he mum- 
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bled. Then his hand went out and 
touched a button. A moment later 
Haiuto stood at attention in the door- 
way. 

“Haiuto,” inquired Mr. Fairspeckle, 
“how much chloral did you mix in Mr. 
Vanardy’s cup of coffee?” 

“Plenty,” said the servant, and this 
time the ghost of a grin flickered across 
his face. “He sleep long time.” 

Mr. Fairspeckle nodded elatedly. 
“Take him to my bedroom,” he in- 
structed, ‘and make him comfortable.” 

With an ease which showed that he 
possessed all the agile strength of his 
race, Haiuto carried The Phantom into 
one of the adjoining rooms in the suite, 
placed him on the bed, and adjusted a 
pillow under his head. For a few mo- 
ments he stood peering down into the 
motionless man’s face. Then he silently 
left the room and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

A minute later The Phantom raised 
himself to a sitting posture and blinked 
his eyes at the sunlight streaming in 
beneath the drawn window shades. 

“You are fairly clever, Mr. Fair- 
speckle,” he said half aloud, “but you 
ought to modernize your methods. 
Drugged coffee has gome out of 
fashion. Hope I didn’t kill the potted 
fern at the window behind my chair.” 


’ 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE VOICE ON THE WIRE. 

THE GRAY PHANTOM lay on his 

back in W. Rufus Fairspeckle’s 
ample bed and tried to grasp the mean- 
ing of what had happened. His host’s 
attempt to drug him savored strongly 
of melodrama, and it seemed somewhat 
grotesque in view of the fact that it had 
occurred in an up-to-date and centrally 
located hotel. What puzzled him most 
was the motive behind the attempt. If 
Mr. Fairspeckle suspected that he was 
Mr. Shei, why had he not handed his 
guest over to the police? On the other 
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hand But his conjectures in that 
direction brought The Phantom face to 
face with a theory that made his 
thoughts whirl. 

His eyes flitted over the room. The 
color combination was restful, but the 
decorations, and especially the pictures, 
bespoke rather extreme tastes. He had 
gathered, from what little he had seen 
of the surroundings, that Mr. Fair- 
speckle was occupying a_ luxurious 
apartment consisting of several rooms 
and that it had been fitted up to suit 
his individual requirements. Haiuto, the 
rat-footed Japanese servant, seemed to 
be his only companion. 

An hour passed, and The Phantom’s 
cogitations brought him back to the 
starting point. Nothing seemed certain 
beyond the indubitable fact that Mr. 
Fairspeckle was a highly mysterious in- 
dividual. The rest was full of vague 
and hazy surmises. The Phantom 
waited patiently, wondering what his 
host’s next move would be, for he had 
decided to play a passive role for the 
present. He explored his pockets, and 
was thankful that his automatic had not 
been taken from him. Evidently his 
jailer was depending on the drug to 
keep him in a harmless condition. 

His keen ears detected footsteps ap- 
proaching the door, and in a twinkling 
he was lying prone on the bed, simu- 
lating the complete insensibility that 
comes with drug-induced sleep. The 
door came open, then furtive steps 
crossed the floor, and The Phantom felt 
a pair of sharp eyes on his face. His 
regular breathing seemed to satisfy the 
silent watcher, for after a little he 
turned away. As he reached the door, 
The Phantom flicked open an eyelid 
and saw Haiuto. Evidently the servant 
had entered the room to make sure 
that the effects of the drug were not 
wearing off. 

The door closed almost noiselessly. 
Again The Phantom sat up. A glance 
at his watch told him it was a few 


minutes after two. He slid his feet 
from the bed and tiptoed cautiously to 
a window and raised the shade. As he 
looked out, an undersized figure on the 
opposite sidewalk instantly caught his 
eye. As far as appearances went, the 
man might have been only:an idler en- 
gaged in the pastime of ogling the fem- 
inine passers-by, but The Phantom’s 
practiced eye saw at once that he was 
there for a purpose. The stealthy 
glances which he occasionally leveled at 
the windows of Mr. airspeckle’s 
apartment gave an unmistakable clew 
to his mission. 

The Phantom’s brows contracted as 
he quickly lowered the shade. Was it 
possible some one had seen and recog- 
nized him on his way from the station 
and later trailed him to Mr. Fair 
speckle’s apartment. The thought was 
annoying, for he disliked having his 
movements hampered by spies. Then, 
as he turned away from the window, 
another possibility suggested _ itself. 
Perhaps Mr. Fairspeckle, and not him- 
self, was being kept under surveillance 
of the fellow on the sidewalk. The 
theory was startling and rather im 
probable; yet it coincided with the sus- 
picion that had kept flashing in and 
out of The Phantom’s mind. 

He examined the mechanism of his 
automatic and made sure the cartridge 
chamber was loaded. He sensed a hint 
in the air that before long he might 
have occasion to use the weapon. He 
was in the act of returning it to his 
hip pocket when of a sudden he pricked 
up his ears. From somewhere in the 
apartment came a series of faint, click 
ing sounds. At first he tried in vain to 
identify them, but finally it came to him 
that some one was using a typewriter. 

“Typewriter?” he mumbled. The 
word seemed to hold a hidden signifi- 
cance, but for a while his mind was 
unable to grasp it. He did not believe 
that either Mr. Fairspeckle or Haiuto 
had occasion to use such an instrument, 















yet he was almost certain that the 
sounds were coming from one of the 
adjoining rooms. The clicks were slow 
and irregular, he observed, indicating 
that the writer was unfamiliar with the 
machine and was having some difficulty 
picking out the characters on the key- 
board. 

He stole to the door and opened it a 
crack. The sounds became louder, and 
the writer’s awkward groping for the 
keys was more noticeable now. For a 
moment The Phantom stood listening; 
then his figure grew suddenly tense. A 
thin smile hovered about his lips as he 
recalled that the announcements which 
Mr. Shei had -distributed throughout 
the city had been written on a type- 
writer. 

It might mean little or nothing, but 
there was a keen glitter in The Phan- 
tom’s eyes. In itself the clicking of 
the machine signified scarcely anything, 
but in conjunction with other circum- 
stances it was fairly suggestive. With 
noiseless tread The Phantom tiptoed in 
the direction whence the sounds were 
coming. Now and then he darted a 
quick glance about him, as if expect- 
ing a rear attack from the Japanese 
servant, but Haiuto was nowhere in 
sight. He traversed several rooms be- 
fore he came to a dead stop in a door- 
way. 

At a table near the window, with his 
back to The Phantom, sat Mr. Fair- 
speckle. He was hunched over a type- 
writer, laboriously poking at the keys 
with the index finger of each hand. 
Silently The Phantom approached until 
he stood directly at the older man’s 
back. Mr. Fairspeckle, all his energies 
centered on his difficult task, noticed 
nothing. Leaning slightly forward, 


The Phantom cast a swift, comprehen- 
sive glance at the paper in the machine. 
Then his twinkling eyes looked down- 
ward. On the desk, at Mr. Fair- 
speckle’s elbow, lay a liith 
papers. 


pile of 


The topmost o partly 
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covered with typewriting, and the 
wording was precisely the same as that 
on the paper in the machine. 

The Phantom had seen enough. He 
drew his automatic from his pocket, 
then waited until Mr. Fairspeckle 
stopped writing and pulled the sheet 
from the machine. 

“You seem to be fairly busy, Mr. 
Shei,” he observed in soft tones. 

Mr. Fairspeckle jerked up his shoul- 
ders, then sat as rigid as if suddenly 
turned into a statue. Finally, with slow 
and spasmodic motions, he turned his 
head and looked into the muzzle of The 
Phantom’s automatic. A startled look 
leaped into his eyes and his sallow face 
turned a shade paler. 

“You!” he exclaimed. 

“T watered one of your ferns with 
the coffee Haiuto handed me,’ The 
Phantom explained. “A cruel way te 
treat an inoffensive plant, I’ll admit, 
but there was nothing else handy. 
Mind if T have a look?” 

Lowering the weapon a trifle, he i 
picked up the sheet of paper Mr. Fair- i 
speckle had just drawn from the ma- 
chine. Watching the older man out of 
the tail of an eye, he read the type- 
written lines: 
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In accordance with my promise, I here- 1 
with announce the names of the seven gen- 
tlemen whom by certain means at my dis- 
posal I shall persuade to hand over half ef 
their respective fortunes to me. 






Then followed a list of seven names, 
each one suggestive of untold wealth 
and vast influence in the financial 
world, and The Phantom smiled as he 
noticed that W. Rufus Fairspeckle was 
one of them. By way of signature Mr. 
Shei’s name was typed at the bottom of 
the announcement. 

“Not bad,” commented The Phan- 
tom. “By including yourself among 
the seven victims you make sure that 
no suspicion becomes attached to the 
fair name of W. Rufus Fairspeckle. 
Anyhow, since you are one of the rich- 
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est men in town, it would look rather 
odd if your name were omitted. Con- 
gratulations, Mr. Shei.” 

The other looked stolidly into the 
muzzle of the automatic. The Phan- 
tom’s sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance seemed to have paralyzed his 
tongue. 

“You could save a lot of time by 
taking carbon copies,” suggested The 
Phantom, riffling the sheets lying be- 
side the machine. “You will need a 
hundred or more to plaster the town 
effectively. I understand now why you 
took that long walk this morning. 
There’s nothing like having a pleasant 
pastime when one can’t sleep. What I 
don’t understand is how you meant to 
put your plan into effect.” 

A sickly smile cruised about Mr. 
Fairspeckle’s bloodless lips. 

“Oh, I don’t expect you to let me in 
on the secret,” The Phantom went on. 
“With your past performances in mind, 
I have no doubt you would have exe- 
cuted your threat in a manner becoming 
your genius. There’s only one thing 
about your achievements that has dis- 
appointed me. I don’t see why you had 
to copy my methods so slavishly. For 
a while I was almost certain that Mr. 
Shei was one of my former associates, 
and that’s why. ” He checked him- 
self on the point of explaining why he 
had come out of hiding. “‘Couldn’t you 
have shown a little more originality?” 

An inarticulate mumble came from 
Mr. Fairspeckle’s lips. His fingers 
fidgeted nervously over his knees. 


“Well, don’t try to explain. I sup- 
pose the police will attend to that part, 
There will be quite a sensation when it 
becomes known that W. Rufus Fair- 
speckle is the mysterious Mr. Shei. I 
wonder what drove you to it. You 
were bored with the life of a gentle- 
man of leisure, I suppose, and then 
you had a goose to pick with your old 
enemies. I take it that was your chief 
motive. Well, Mr. Shei 

A dulcet tinkle interrupted him, and 
he glanced quickly at the telephone on 
Mr. Fairspeckle’s desk. 

“You may answer,” he said after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Mr. Fairspeckle reached out a trem- 
bling hand for the instrument. He put 
the receiver to his ear and spoke a 
feeble “Hello” into the transmitter. In 
the next instant his face went blank. 

“It’s for you,” he announced, gazing 
dazedly at The Phantom. 

“For—me?” The Phantom stared 
incredulously at the instrument. To 
the best of his knowledge, his where- 
abouts was known to nobody but Mr. 
Fairspeckle and the Japanese servant. 
Quickly gathering himself, he placed 
the automatic within easy reach and 
took the telephone from Mr. Faire 
speckle’s hand. He started as a voice 
came over the wire. 

“Mr. Shei speaking,” it announced in 
level tones. “If you value Miss Hard- 
wick’s life, I would advise you to aban- 
don your present plans. That is all.” 

Then a click, and the connection was 
broken. ~ 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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BLIND MAN RECOGNIZES FAKE MONEY 


THOUGH blind, Ed Jenkins, of Americus, Georgia, was able to identify the 
newspaper clipping which Henry Otin had given him as a one-dollar bill, 
and his accuracy in choosing that paper from among several other slips brought 


about the conviction of the man who had tried to cheat him. 


Mr. Jenkins 


convinced the court that he could tell the bogus bill from all other paper, an 


that Otin was the culprit. 
chain gang. 


The chief was given a sentence of one year in the 
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E opened his hand. The cards 
had disappeared. 

“The old back palm,” 
commented young Clark, the 
magician’s chief stage assistant. “Keep 
your fingers spread and turn the back 
of your hand this way—slow!” 

Balbane’s long, smooth-shaven face 
crinkled. Deliberately, with sleeve up 
and arm outstretched, he reversed his 
hand. There was no sign of the cards. 

The yourg assistant scratched his 
head. “You sure got me that time, sir. 
But, if you don’t mind, let’s get down to 
business. What do you know about this 
man Gordon?” 

Balbane, world-famous  conjurer, 
dropped his alert poise for a bewil- 
dered frown. “Gordon?” he repeated 
vaguely. 

Jumping up from the red plush hotel 
chair young Clark crossed the room. 
“Look here, Mr. Balbane, if you’re as 
absent-minded about all your invest- 
ments as you are about this one, I don’t 
wonder that you aren’t a millionaire.” 

albane laughed | good-humoredly, 
while his left hand, dropping by his 
side, began a deft manipulation of the 
pack of cards. “You're right, Frank; 
I’ve cheated unmercifully by 
people who offered me chances to get 
in on the ground floor. Still, if they 
hadn’t taken my money, I should prob- 
ably have spent it buying Chinese vases 
or Japanese prints. Let’s see. This 
time it’s friend Riggenberger, of Rig- 
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genberger & Co., Wall Street, with an 
offer of that Western land, mineral 
rights of proven value, at a fraction of 
its real value, solely and simply because 
the government has some ridiculous 
claim on it, which it proposes to estab- 
lish by a suit. And its only witness, as 
I recall, is to be this Gordon. Right?” 

Clark nodded. “Yes, sir. He’s called 
O. K. Gordon.” 

The green and red jewel on Bal- 
bane’s ring sparkled curiously as he 
whirled a card halfway across the room 
and, without watching its boomerang 
flight, opened the deck to trap it as it 
whirled back. It was obvious that the 
trick did not interfere with his train 
of thought. 

“It’s a good buy, then,” he said re- 
flectively, “if the government’s suit 
fails; a mighty good buy. Gordon was 
Riggenberger’s agent at the time the 
firm put in a claim on the land. If his 
testimony stands, if his record for hon- 
esty is unblemished—adios, Riggen- 
berger. But if they tear it to shreds 
—millions, Frank, for Riggenberger 
and myself. I wonder. Now, I won- 
der.” 

“You knew Gordon once,” suggested 
the young assistant. 

“Once, yes,” Balbane nodded. 
“What’s more, he did me a mighty 
good turn then, when I wasn’t able to 
catch half dollars, either in the air or 
at the box office. If he’s still that same 
Gordon I am inclined to think ig 
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The telephone bell interrupted. Bal- 
bane answered the call. “Hello! . 
Yes. . . . If it’s only for five minutes, 
yes... . Come up.” 

Clark took his stand directly in 
front of the magician. 

“Look here, sir. You told me you 
wanted to talk over this investment. 
Now, if this fellow coming up is an 
agent of Riggenberger’s I’m afraid 
you'll be signing on the dotted line be- 
fore he leaves.” 

Balbane chuckled. “Our visitor isn’t 
a financial man, Frank; at least, he 
says he isn’t. He claims he’s here to 
consult me about something of a pro- 
fessional nature. But if it will relieve 
your mind, Mr. Confidential Assistant 
and Secretary-in-chief, you may stay 
right here and watch me till he goes.” 

Answering the sharp knock, Balbane 
opened the door. On the threshold 
stood a middle-aged man of less than 
medium height, whose graying hair was 
emphasized by the wrinkles running 
down his face. His dark gray suit, his 
black tie, his neat, gold-rimmed glasses, 
all helped him to convey a somewhat 
ministerial impression. 

“T have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr. Balbane, have I not?” He smiled 
with a distinct effort and seemed il at 
ease. 

Extending his hand, Balbane greeted 
him and introduced him to young Clark. 

“My name, sir, is West—James Os- 
borne West. I have had the Pleast e 
of seeing you, Mr. Balbane, not, I might 
say, at the theater, but at a aaah ly- 
ceum years ago. The theater is—ahem 
—somewhat against my principles. Not 
that I would say a word, of course, 
against any of the splendid men and 
women who see things differently and 
who earn their livelihood behind the 
footlights.” 

“You wanted to see me in my pro- 
fessional capacity?” the magician said 
by way of encouragement. 

The man dropped into the chair by 


the desk and rubbed his right hand nery. © 
ously over his right knee. “Yes, I did, 
So I did. And I wish, Mr. Balbane, I 
knew some way of introducing this 
very painful subject.” 

“Why not begin at the beginning?” 
asked Balbane dryly. 

West drew a long breath. 
Mr. Balbane; I will. 
cards.” 

“TI don’t, Mr. West, but many people 
do. And now * 

“I—I’m sorry to say it—but you 
know when one is in certain callings 
one can’t always help oneself. I’ve been 
thrown in with a certain group of con- 
genial companions, and—ah—in short, 
sir, I play cards for money.” 

“Again you have the advantage of 
me.” Balbane bowed slightly. “But 
what can I do for you?” 

West bent forward, peering over the 
top of his spectacles. 

“Last winter I heard about how you 
exposed those fake spirit painters in 
Chicago. That’s why I felt your help 
would prove invaluable in this case.” 

The wisp of a smile flitted across the 
magician’s face. “A haunted house, 
perhaps ?” 

“Oh, no. Not at all.” West shook 
his head vigorously. “Something en- 
tirely different. It’s about card play- 
ing—a poker game. This card-playing 
group I’ve told you about, made up of 
my business friends—every one of 
them a friend of mine, sir—well, Mr. 
Balbane, somebody in that group has 
been cheating.” 

“Who is it?” 

“J_we don’t know, Mr. Balbane.” 

“How do you know that any cheat- 
ing is going on? Have there been any 
big winnings ?” 

“No, Mr. Balbane; no, not yet.” The 
man fumbled in his right-hand coat 
pocket. “But I wanted you to take @ 
look at the cards that were used last 
time.” 

To the casual eye it was an ordinary 


“T will, 
I—ah—I play 
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pack that West handed to the magician, 
but Balbane, after a bit of careful 
squinting at the backs, nodded con- 
temptuously. 

“ ‘Readers,’ ” he announced, passing 
the cards to Clark. ‘And not very well 
done, either. Notice the crude differ- 
ences in the shades of ink? That’s not 
necessary.” 

West was on tiptoe. “Then I was 
right! They are marked cards! A 
man who understood such things could 
tell what each card was just by looking 
at its back?” 

“Exactly. 
cards?” 

West shook his head. “I don’t know. 
Three weeks ago we all chipped in and 
purchased two dozen packs of this 
pattern. It looks to me as though this 
particular one must have been substi- 
tuted during the course of the game. 
Now, if you could only be there to see 
what was going on and to expose the 
man who is cheating. i“ 

“You’re pretty busy, sir,” objected 
young Clark to the magician. But the 
hint was superfluous; Balbane’s mo- 
mentary interest had already waned. 

“How many sit in the game?’ de- 
manded Balbane, hiding a slight yawn. 

“Sin.” 

“And who are they? 
do?” 

West ticked them off on the fingers 
of his left hand. “Well, there’s my- 
self—I’m a broker; Burton is a law- 
yer; young Friedman is in the insur- 
ance game; Thorpe owns a printing 
plant ; Johnson is a newspaper reporter, 
but he doesn’t come often.” He 
snapped together his little finger. 
“That makes five. The sixth is a pro- 
moter named Gordon.” 

“Gordon?” Clark glanced quickly 
toward the magician. 

“Yes, O. K. Gordon, they call him. 
He, as you might say, is a newcomer 
to our circle.” 

Balbane rose slowly from his chair 


Who supplied _ these 


What do they 


and, with hands behind him, walked 
the length of the room. At the mention 
of Gordon his waning interest had 
flamed into new life. At the far wall 
he turned sharply. 

“If I go with you as a casual friend, 
under an assumed name, will anybody 
recognize me?” 

West shook his head vigorously. “TI 
brought up that point, you might say 
accidentally, at our last session. None 
of them has ever seen you, except Gor- 
don, and he said it was fully twenty 
years ago.” 

“No, Gordon would hardly remem- 
ber me.” Balbane halted before West’s 
chair. “Very well; I'll help you, and 
I won’t charge you a cent, either. 
More, I’ll break my rule and play cards 
again. Clark, here, will make the ar- 
rangements for some night this week, 
after the performance. If anybody in 
that group is dishonest I will find it 
out for you.” 

As he reached for the marked cards 
to return them, the pack struck West’s 
fingers and scattered over the floor. 
The visitor apologized as he gathered 
them up. 

“My fault,” he insisted, with a wry 
smile. “You see, I wasn’t brought up 
to handle the pasteboards. Fact is, I 
don’t play cards yet with an easy con- 
science,” 


II. 


Against the buff-colored walls of the 
Thorpe dining room, blue wreaths of 
cigar smoke rolled and faded. On the 
great sideboard forbidden bottles 
showed patches of highlight. And 
from the round, green-covered table in 
the middle of the room came the clink- 
clink of chips, the murmur of voices, 
and the soft flip-flip of skittering cards. 

Of all this Balbane was aware as he 
stood in the doorway, before West 
caught sight of him. A second glance 
served to identify the six coatless men 
about the table. West had his back to 
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him. On the latter’s left was Gordon, 
an older, heavier Gordon than the one 
the magician remembered. He was a 
rotund, smiling, prosperous-appearing 
man; the type that wins friends at first 
sight; the type that, when dishonest, 
possesses the ability to wreak havoc 
with others’ fortunes. On the right of 
West was the man of the house, 
Thorpe. No doubt about Thorpe: he 
owned the place, and he knew it, and 
he meant that everybody present should 
know it. Next to him came a slender 
young man with two rings on his right 
hand, presumably young Friedman. A 
peculiarly weary-eyed, blasé expression, 
of the kind that seems copyrighted by 
newspaper men, placed Johnson, the 
reporter. Number six, who completed 
the circle, carried a ready clew in the 
shape of a black notebook, with a gilt- 
lettered legend, “Compliments of the 
United Legal Agency.” He was un- 
doybtedly Burton, the lawyer. 

As Balbane stepped forward into the 
room Gordon raked in a goodly pile of 
chips. “My pot, I guess,” he said, 
chuckling as he spread out his five 
cards. “There’s your receipt.” 

West rose and held out his hand. 
“Hullo, Mr. Bain”’—they had agreed 
upon this name in advance—“glad to 
see you. You remember, Thorpe, I 
spoke to you about Mr. Bain, and 
asked permission to have him drop in 
some evening. Can’t we shove a chair 
between you and Gordon, Burton?” 

Within two minutes Balbane had 
been formally and informally intro- 
duced to the group, a chair had been 
placed for him, and with a stack of 
chips at his right hand he waited while 
Gordon dealt poker hands around the 
table. 

For the better part of an hour the 
game proceeded without untoward inci- 
dent. Balbane was glad of this hiatus; 
it enabled him to observe the various 
players. In all probability none of the 
others guessed that he was the object 


of the magician’s close scrutiny, for 
Balbane masked his intensive study be- 
neath his long black eyelashes. 

By the end of that period: he had 
catalogued the players with unerring 
precision. Eliminating West and him- 
self, there remained five possible sus- 
pects, and the first task was to estab- 
lish a motive for cheating. In four 
instances it was glaringly apparent. 
Johnson, the reporter, was playing for 
stakes much higher than his salary 
could possibly warrant; he must win te 
sit in the game as often as they played. 
3urton, the lawyer, was too shrewd, 
too quick to take advantage of a tech- 
nicality. Twice he had claimed and 
taken pots becaues of the careless vio- 
lation of rules on the part of his op- 
ponents. To him, apparently, the game 
was a legal case; he knew his Hoyle as 
thoroughly as he did his Blackstone. 
Friedman, the insurance man, was ob- 
viously trying to envelop himself in 
an atmosphere of “big money.” He 
bragged of huge commissions—and 
wore paste diamonds in his rings. He 
gasped and whitened when he lost a 
substantial pot. Clearly, he was hard 
pressed financially. Thorpe’s case was 
different. Thorpe was a_ self-made 
man; an egotist; cocksure that he was 
the best player at the table. Winning 
to him was a matter of pride. Jt was 
wholly possible that he might not 
scruple to win at any cost. Only G 
don bafiled the magician; and, curi- 
ously enough, during that first period 
it was Gordon whose stack of chips 
swelled and multiplied beyond that of 
any other player’s. 

Then, without reason, the players 
squared themselves and stopped joking 
—almost stopped talking. It was as if 
these preliminary deals were only the 
before the real battle. The 
play became more tense. The men 
watched each other covertly. It was 
like a stage melodrama with every gun 
loaded. 
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Almost immediately there came a pe- 
culiar play. Johnson dealt; no one had 
opened till it came around to Balbane ; 
finding nothing in his hand, he passed 
also. Burton, at his left, opened the 
pot for the limit. Johnson raised. 
After the others had dropped, Burton 
skinned his five cards enough to allow 
Balbane to see that he held a straight. 
Naturally he tilted it a second time, 
and the reporter, shoving forward 
enough chips to meet the boost, picked 
up the pack. 

“Cards? 

“T’ll play these.” 

There was no hesitation about John- 
son’s discard. He flipped two toward 
the middle of the table and dealt him- 
self a like number from the pack. Bal- 
bane guessed him for three of a kind. 
When he met Burton’s stiff bet with a 
stiffer raise, the natural inference was 
that he had bettered. But when he laid 
down a heart flush and raked in the pot, 
salbane clucked softly to himself. 

Johnson, as the magician already 
knew, was by long odds the most con- 
servative and the most expert player 
at the table. With three of a kind at 
the outset, the lowest hand that would 
warrant him in raising before the draw, 
he had discarded two of those three 
and made a flush—queen high! Why 
hadn’t he tried to fill on his threes, 
with a fourth, or a full house? There 
seemed only one answer: he had known 
what cards he would give himself on 
the draw. 

It was Friedman’s deal. In perfect 
silence he gathered the cards, riffled 
them, held them out to Johnson for the 
cut. But the latter signified his lack 
of desire by tapping the table. This 
proved an error of judgment, for 
Friedman won the pot on three aces. 

The insurance man hungrily raked 
in the chips, spilling a dozen cards to 
the carpet. When the pack was once 
more together Thorpe shuffled hur- 
tiedly and snapped the pasteboards 


about the table. Again Friedman won 
on three aces; again his elbow brushed 
some of the cards, including the five he 
had held, to the floor. On West’s deal, 
after a raise, the insurance man for the 
third successive time laid down thrée 
aces and took the pot. 

It was Balbane who broke the awk- 
ward silence. “Uncanny luck, Fried- 
man,” he said, and he mixed and dealt 
the cards with sure, quick fingers. 

This time the aces were well scat- 
tered. Every player expected they 
would be, for there had been no pre- 
vious dropping of cards to the floor and 
consequently no chance of holding out 
on the deal. Even so, Thorpe reached 
for Friedman’s discarded hand, after 
the latter had dropped out, and 
skimmed through the five cards. It 
was a direct insult, but the insurance 
man pretended not to see or under- 
stand, 

Gordon won that pot without opposi- 
tion. Burton was reaching for his 
chips, to make a bet, when he stopped 
suddenly and threw his hand upon the 
table. 

“Six cards!” the lawyer exclaimed 
with an exclamation of disgust. 

“On my deal?” asked Balbane, rais- 
ing his eyebrows, as if the thing were 
beyond belief. “Sorry, I’m sure.” 

The game went on. Gordon began 
to win, not largely on any one play, 
but steadily, persistently, and always by 
the narrowest of mareins. Luck 
seemed to favor him and to flaunt 
Thorpe, with whom he _ frequently 
locked horns. As deal followed deal, 
the hands increaesd in value, and the 
bets doubled and trebled. Gordon’s 
three tens beat his host’s three sevens; 
his flush the other’s straight; and 
finally, on West’s deal, the promoter 
topped Thorpe’s full house with four of 
a kind. Balbane waited expectantly. 
Unless Thorpé’s ethics forbade, now 
was the time he might reasonably be 
expected to counter by hook or crook. 
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The pot began to grow on Burton’s 
deal. He failed to distribute openers, 
and everybody sweetened. Johnson 
dealt. Again no openers. Friedman 
did no better, and when Thorpe took 
the cards there was already a substan- 
tial pile of chips in the center. 

“Now!” Balbane _ told 
watching intently. 

Thorpe began to shuffle with studied 
carelessness. A king slithered to the 
table; the host reached for it with an 
apologetic exclamation and thrust it 
into the pack. After an undue time 
spent in mixing the cards Thorpe 
placed them before Friedman for the 
cut. 

Friedman separated the pack in the 
middle and left the two portions lying 
on the table. As Thorpe’s nervous fin- 
gers reached for the cards the three 
bottom ones slipped from his grasp and 
turned face upward. They were all 
kings. 

Thorpe grunted angrily and shuffled 
again. Nobody spoke. If not absolute 
evidence of stacking, the incident was 
at least suspicious. And the atmos- 
phere did not clear when Thorpe dealt 
himself a pat straight, which won the 
pot, after Gordon had raised before 
the draw on threes. 

But his luck—if, indeed, it could be 
called luck—did not hold. Gordon 
again assumed the upper hand. His 
draws were miraculous; he seemed able 
to fill when er the situation demanded. 
He raised on four-flushes; he emerged 
with five of a suit. He bet on two pairs 
and made them stand up. He bluffed 
judiciously and successfully. Stack by 
stack, the chips at his right elbow as- 
sumed the proportions of a fortress. 

It was the inexplicable vagary of the 
king of diamonds that marked the cli- 
max. West was dealing. Gordon, at 
his left, passed. Balbane, skinning his 
cards, found nothing and tapped them 
regretfully. Burton opened the pot, 
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and Johnson, West, and Thorpe stayed. 
Gordon promptly raised. 

“T’ve got to play them while my luck 
runs,” he said with a chuckle. 

There was nothing in Balbane’s hand 
that warranted his staying. His cards 
were the three and four of clubs, the 
nine of hearts, the jack of spades, and 
the king of diamonds. He tossed them 
upon the table and lighted a*cigarette 
while West dealt the draws. 

Gordon won again. There was noth- 
ing unusual in the fact that he had 
filled; he had been doing it regularly. 
But when Balbane saw that the win- 
ning hand was a high diamond flush, 
and that the top card was the very 
king of diamonds he had previously 
discarded, he placed his cigarette on the 
ash tray and leaned back. 

He remembered that he had thrown 
his discards to the right, toward 
Gordon. 


Ill. 


With a studied yawn West twisted 
up from his chair. 

“Say, Thorpe, isn’t it pretty nearly 
time for another deck of cards?” 

The host nodded vigorously. “T’ll 
say it is. You'll find the big box on 
the same old shelf in the study.” 

As West turned for a final glance 
toward Gordon, who was dealing, he 
unobtrusively caught Balbane’s eye. 

Obeying the hint, the magician fol- 
lowed West into the hall and to the 
smoking den beyond. Once inside the 
room the little man peered cautiously 
back through the doorway before turn- 
ing to Balbane. 

“What do you think of the game?” 
he asked in a whisper. 

“There have been several suspicious 
incidents,” Balbane admitted. 

“ec Stas”? ” 

‘But I am convinced as to the guilty 
person,” Balbane finished for him. 

West looked up quickly. “Ah!” he 
breathed. “Now, Mr. Balbane, I don’t 
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want to meddle, of course, because 
you're in charge of this investigation, 
and you know more about it than I do; 
but I have figured out a plan that will 
absolutely pin this thing on—on who- 
ever’s guilty.” 

Balbane settled himself in one of the 
big leather chairs. 

“That’s good news. Let’s hear the 
details.” 

West cleared his throat. “I’m will- 
ing to swear that those marked cards I 
showed you did not come into play 
till some time about the middle of the 
evening. My theory is that Gor—I 
mean, whoever does it—switches the 
packs soon after the second fresh one is 
brought into the game.” 

“Vesr” 

“\Well, here’s a new pack. You keep 
watching the cards, and just as soon as 
you see that marked ones have been 
substituted, jump up, stop the game, 
and explain who you are.” 

“And what then ?” 

“Then get permission to search 
everybody, and you'll find that the man 
who switched the pack will have these 
unmarked cards in his pocket. How’s 
that for an idea?” 

Balbane rubbed his hands together. 
“You should go on the stage, Mr. West. 
You'd make a first-class magician.” 

West beamed. “Oh, I don’t claim 
to be anything like that, but I can use 
my brain now and then, when I put 
my mind to it. I’ve thought of an- 
other thing, too.” 

“What's that?” 

“Well, I don’t usually smoke. I don’t 
believe in it. It’s a filthy habit, beg- 
ging your pardon. But I’m going to 
light a cigarette when we get back in 
there, and I’m going to let some live 
ashes fall on one of these cards. 
Thorpe’ll see it—he sees everything— 
and when we search this cheater the 
burn on the card will be proof that the 
pack found in his pocket is the same 


one we were using a few minutes be- 
fore.” 

Balbane slapped the little man on the 
shoulder. “Yes, sir, you should have 
been a magician, Mr. West; I’ll say that 
again. You're simply loaded with 
ideas.” 

Back in the larger room once more, 
they found the players grouped about 
the table as they had left them. 

“New pack, huh?’ said Thorpe, 
sweeping together the discards, “ ’Bout 
time. All right, we'll begin. You're 
dealing, Johnson. Who’s going to be 
the first to raise the roof?” 

It was not a deal that encouraged 
anybody to do any roof raising. A 
general dropping out preceded a short 
duel between Gordon and Friedman, 
which ended with the former sweeping 
in the pot. A glance at the cards proved 
to Balbane that they were unmarked. 

West lit a cigarette awkwardly and 
examined his discarded hand. 

“All red,” he soliloquized, “and if 
those two hearts had been diamonds in- 
stead of ——” 

“Look out,” warned Thorpe. “Say, 
West, if you can’t smoke cigarettes 
without spilling hot ashes on the cards 
you'd better sign the anti-tobacco 
pledge.” 

Seemingly much embarrassed, West 
rubbed at the tiny brown spot. “I don’t 
know how I came to do that,” he said 
mildly. He threw away the cigarette 
and, shaking his head, swept the cards 
together to turn them over to Fried- 
man. 

Nothing happened until Gordon’s 
deal. As the promoter squared up 
the pack before shuffling, the tall smok- 
ing stand back of his right elbow tum- 
bled over. The accident might have 
come from a natural joggle of his arm, 
or it might have been induced by some 
movement on the part of West. At 
any rate, it proved that the earlier ten- 
sion of the evening had passed. Every 
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player turned his eyes from the dealer 
to crane toward the fallen stand. 

Thorpe broke the silence. ‘Never 
mind the rug—that’s what rugs are for. 
Stand ’er up, somebody, and let’s go 
on with the game.” 

With slight, practiced flips of the 
wrist Gordon began dealing. 

West looked at the first card in front 
of him; then, with eyes wider, surveyed 
the card before Thorpe. With a barely 
perceptible movement of the head, he 
nodded to Balbane. 

But already the magician had caught 
sight of the telltale dots and lines on 
the back of the cards. With an abrupt 
thrust he brought his right palm down 
hard on the table. 

“Stop!” 

“What’s doing?” Gordon barked the 
words. 

“IT want you to stop dealing,” said the 
magician deliberately. He rose and 
walked behind him. 

“What’s the matter?” 
“Go on with the game.” 

Amid the burst of questions and pro- 
tests, Thorpe raised his voice for si- 
lence. ‘Look here, what do you think 
you are doing, anyhow? What’s the 
matter with your friend, West?” 

By this time the latter was also on 
his feet. Gordon sat immovable, a card 
in his hand ready to deal. Thorpe was 
leaning across the table, staring hard at 
the magician. 

“Gentlemen, I’m afraid I must apolo- 
gize for deceiving you, but it was done 
at the instance of Mr. West. My name 
is Balbane; my business is conjuring; I 
came here to-night because ss 

‘Because what ?” interrupted Thorpe, 
with an irritation that lighted his red 
face to a duskier glow. “What’s the 
idea?” 

“T was told,” Balbane went on 
calmly, “that one of you gentlemen 
was in the habit of cheating in various 
ways; more specifically, of introducing 
marked cards into the game.” 


“What's up?” 


Thorpe slammed down his fist on the 
table in front of him. 

“That’s an insult to all of us. I tell 
you, I wouldn’t take the word of a 
stranger “ 

West broke in. “Look at the cards, 
Look at ’em. They are marked. | 
thought we were using marked cards 
in our last game, and Mr. Balbane 
showed me that I was right. I’m tired 
of losing—that way.” 

While the players stared the magi- 
cian pointed out the faintly inked im- 
pressions that made the cards “imark- 
ers” or “readers.” “You'll notice, gen- 
tlemen, that on the back of each card 
are two dots and various extended lines 
and curlicues; that is to tell what card 
it is, no matter which half is upper- 
most. The positions of the dots and 
lines vary with each card. For 
example, here is the queen of spades; 
that card in front of Mr. Johnson is 
the ten of hearts; another ten—clubs 
this time—is in front of Mr. Fried- 
man.” 

Thorpe nodded his head, as one who 
is convinced against his will. 

“The cards are marked—I’ll admit 
that. But look here; you brought that 
pack from the den yourself. Besides, 
assuming you are O. K., how are we 
going to prove the whole thing wasn’t 
some accident ?” 

“Accident!” West sniffed. 

“T have a plan,” explained the magi- 
cian quietly, “which I will explain in 
due time. First of all, though, I as- 
sume that for your own protection each 
of you is interested in exposing the 
guilty man.” 

They nodded. Instead of looking 
from one to the other they were now 
staring straight ahead. 

“At the risk of boring you,” Balbane* 
went on evenly, “I am going to explain 
how I determined who that guilty man 
was. All evening, gentlemen, I have 
been analyzing the play. My suspicions 
ran all about the group, but one by one 
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they were satisfied till, partly by the 
process Of elimination and partly by 
what I saw at the end, before we intro- 
duced a new pack of cards, I hit upon 
the cheater. I began with Johnson, 
when he drew two cards and filled a 
flush on his own deal. He raised on 
three queens. In discarding he threw 
away two of them by mistake, and was 
too game a player to cry over spilled 
milk, He had left the queen of hearts 
and two lower cards of that suit; by 
some whimsey of luck, he drew two 
more hearts. Is that correct, sir?” 

Johnson nodded. He cleared his 
lungs with a long breath. 

“Next came Friedeman. He drew 
three aces on his own deal—honestly. 
Thorpe dealt him three more next time; 
but one of them was the ace of spades, 
which he had not held the first time. 
There was no hold-out. And while 
West dealt I watched the cards. All 
the aces were in the deck. You know 
how threes of a certain value fre- 
quently come out during an evening. 
Coincidence, gentlemen ; nothing more.” 

Friedman straightened in his chair. 
He had been exonerated. 

“Now we come to Burton,” Balbane 
went on easily. “He’s a quibbler on 
teclinicalities; he won pots by quoting 
Hoyle. But on my deal I deliberately 
gave him six cards, with openers, to 
see if he was as insistent when the 
technicality ran against him as when it 
was in his favor. He proved his hon- 
esty by declaring his hand dead. So 
much for Burion.” 

The lawyer’s drawn face relaxed. 

“I watched Thorpe from first to last, 
and I am glad I can give him a clean 
bill. You all remember the three kings 
that slipped from the deck after Fried- 
man’s cut of his deal. For a moment 
I doubted him; but I saw that those 
cards were not stacked, for the simple 
feason that after the cut the kings 
would have been in the middle and not 
on the bottom.” 


“Thank Heaven for that!” breathed 
Thorpe. 

There was neither word nor gesture 
to indicate the common suspicion en- 
gendered by this elimination of John- 
son, Friedman, Burton, and Thorpe. 
Gordon’s lips twitched nervously. The 
fingers about the pack tightened till the 
ends became white. 

His voice came huskily. “I want to 
say that—that I know I’ve been win- 
ning—steadily—to-night. I—I play a 
pretty fair hand of poker, and my luck 
has been—been wonderful. But I’ve 
never turned a crooked trick in my life. 
I—I’m willing to answer any question 
or submit to any test.” 

The magician broke the embarrass- 
ing silence. “There is no possibility of 
any innocent man’s suifering at my 
hands. Mr. Thorpe, may I show you 
how to lay hands on the guilty party?” 

Slowly the host rose to his feet. 
“All right, Mr. Magician, but no tricks 
now.” 

“There will be none,” promised Bal- 
bane suavely. “Gentlemen, may I ask 
you to stand ap in line against the wall 
over here?” 

Somewhat sheepishly the party 
ranged itself in a row, with Thorpe at 
one end. Balbane jerked the cloth from 
the card table and turned it upside 
down. 

“You see, gentlemen, there are no 
cards concealed here. The pack that 
Mr. West and I brought was a new 
one, with the seal unbroken. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the man who did 
the substituting has that fresh pack 
somewhere about his person.” 

“You are going to search us, then?” 

“No, I am going to have you search 
yourselves. I know that will satisfy 
you, and I know it will satisfy West, 
here.” He put his hand on the little 
man’s shoulder. 

With a sudden gasp West put his 
hands into his pockets. 

“J—I protest!” 
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“You protest !” 

West’s voice rose to a shrill falsetto. 
“You can’t search me like a sneak thief. 
You can’t lay hands on me. If you 
can’t treat me like a gentleman a 

Thorpe stepped from his place. 
“You began this business,” he said in 
an ugly voice, “and you can take your 
turn at it.” 

The face of the man under fire be- 
came an ashen gray. He swallowed 
hard. “I refuse!” he cried. With a 
sudden dash he started to break for the 
door. 

But Thorpe was too quick for him. 
With a sudden lunge he snapped the 
other by the collar just as Johnson and 
Friedman drove in from right and left. 

The little man was screaming with 
excitement, * “I'll sue you for damages. 
I'll have everybody here answering for 
this in court. I'll make you zs 

“Shut up!” growled Thorpe. “Here, 
what’s this?” He waved before West’s 
eyes a pack of cards. “I just pulled ’em 
from your pocket.” 

“They aren’t the cards we were us- 
ing to-night,” protested West. “They’re 
the same pattern, but they’re a pack I 
always carry around with me. Let go 
my collar, Johnson.” 

Thorpe was skimming through the 
pack. “Nine of diamonds—nine of 
diamonds—here she is, Mr. West, and 
right in the middle is that cigarette 
burn you put on five minutes ago. Yes, 
these are the cards we were playing 
with, and you’re the crook!” 

West closed his mouth suddenly, and 
after a vicious glance toward Balbane 
allowed his half-shut eyes to fix on the 
opposite wall. 

“A week ago,” Thorpe began slowly, 
“T heard two stories. I didn’t believe 
’em then, but I do now. One man 
told me that Riggenberger & Co. 
were fighting desperately to get some- 
thing on Gordon. Another said that 
West here was some sort of a dirty se- 


cret agent for Riggenberger. I guess 
they were both right. West, you're too 
small for me to beat you up; but if 
you're in town after to-morrow [’ll 
have your record looked up at police 
headquarters, and if you haven’t got a 
record we'll start one for you right 
here. Get out, you crook, and don’t 
ever let me see you again.” 


IV. 


At two a. m., in his own apartment, 
Balbane finished the story of the eve- 
ning to an appreciative audience of one. 

“Twice 1 saw West stack the cards 
for a purpose,” he told young Clark. 
“But he overdid himself when he 
slipped my discarded king of diamonds 
on the bottom of the deck and then 
dealt it to Gordon. I knew who was 
guilty then, and I knew whom he meant 
to convict.” He gazed rucfully at his 
assistant. “It hurt my pride,” he con- 
fessed, “to have him pull anything so 
raw and expett me to miss it.” 

Young Clark laughed admiringly. 
“He didn’t know you, sir.” 

“But the best of all,” Balbane said 
chuckling, ‘“‘was the way Gordon felt 
about it. He’s never saved much out 
of his career, except his reputation for 
absolute honesty, and he’s mighty proud 
of that. By the way, he’d forgotten all 
about the time he helped me when I 
needed it. As for West, his jig here is 
about up. The police were closing in 
on him, despite some influence at head- 
quarters. You see, Mr. West has a 
considerable reputation in certain card- 
sharping circles.” 

“When did you first suspect him 

Balbane laughed. “In the hotel room 
that day. Remember? I dropped the 
cards as a test, and when I saw his 
clever fingers gather them up and 
square them in the pack I knew he was 
more familiar with the pasteboards 
than he admitted. Watch a man who 
handles them, Frank, and you'll find 
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that no matter how clumsy he tries to 
make himself seem he can’t quite hide 
his skill.” 

“No, sir.’ The young assistant 
scratched his head. “But what good 
was it going to do the Riggenberger 
people if Gordon was proved a cheat?” 

“Well, it would mean simply that the 
Riggenbergers, instead of Uncle Sam, 
would gobble up all the Hope Valley 
property, which is worth—I’m afraid 
to say how much. Gordon worked for 
them in the old days; that and his repu- 
tation for honesty made him the big- 
gest witness the government has got. 
With Gordon thoroughly discredited, 
the Riggenbergers could establish their 
claim in a hurry.” 

“That’s clear enough,” agreed young 
Clark. ‘But there’s still one point I 
don’t understand. West suggested the 
search to you. That meant he planned 
to plant the regular pack in Gordon’s 
pocket after the switch. Well, why 
didn’t he do it? A professional like 
him wouldn’t forget the most important 
part of his trick.” 


Balbane shook his head sadly. 

“I’m afraid, Frank, your morals are 
better than mine. You ought to know 
I’m nothing but a trickster. To-night 


I have acted in private life as I have no_ 


business acting except on the stage. 
To save the reputation of an old friend, 
and only incidentally to fasten the 
crime on the guilty party, I have been 
a liar and a pickpocket. West did drop 
the cards into Gordon’s pocket. But 
after he had done it, I took them neatly 
out again and slipped them into West’s. 
When I laid my hand ‘on West’s shoul- 
der I bumped him back against the 
wall, so that he suddenly realized that 
he himself had the damning evidence on 
him, and so that he would protest 
against a search. That protesting, of 
course, was the worst thing he could 
have done. But he fell into my trap. 

Well, here’s hoping Uncle Sam 
wins his suit. And, what do you say if 
we drink that toast in something 
stronger than water? After an evening 
like this I can’t seem to sleep unless I 
get a cupful of good black coffee.” 
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OPEN VAULT DOOR IN VAIN 


EARING that robbers had locked their teller in the vault, officials of the 

National City Bank of Ottawa, Illinois, made frantic efforts to rescue 

the imprisoned (7?) one from death by suffocation in the unventilated strong 

room, but when they opened the vault the teller was not there. He had fled 
the town and is now accused of having attempted to rob the bank. 

Discovery of the attack on the bank’s money was made when a man tele- 


phoned to the president of the institution that he had picked up sixty thousand 
dollars which had been dropped by a stranger he had seen running in a dark 
alley. Officers rushed to the bank and found money strewn on the floor before 
the vault. Because the following day was a holiday the time lock on the vault 
had been set for forty hours. It was therefore impossible for any one to open 
the vault by ordinary means before that time. The bank president telephoned 
to Joliet prison and asked that some yeggmen be sent to use their nefarious arts 
on the vault. Joliet, however, housed no one skilled enough for the job, so 
the Chicago police were appealed to. A special train carrying police, yeggmen, 
and firemen was sent to the aid of the bankers in Ottawa, but before the train 
arrived at its destination two mechanics had burned a hole through the door 
ene that the bank teller was not locked in the vault. 
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Author of ‘‘Expensive Cigarettes,’’ etc. 


[G-NOSE CHARLEY” was in 
B again. Yes! He cantered 

around the corner of Tremont 

and Avery Street, Boston, and 
swarmed toward Boylston. He was 
looking for a hack and a little, old gray 
mare. He had a gentleman’s purse, and 
it did not contain trash. 

It all began in the pool room of a 
Washington Street hotel. A certain se- 
ries of famous ball games had just 
passed into history, and a gentleman 
known to the gambling and sporting 
fraternity as “Monte Carlo” Baxter had 
been cashing his hunch that the short- 
ender was a good long slict. Monte 
was several thousand dollars on velvct 
—and then he wasn’t. It h: ppened like 
that. His worn leather bill ase an! 
the chunky little sheaf of notes that ~ 
contained were departing up the iron 
stairs that led to the street floor in com- 
pany with a long, angular gentleman. 

“Maud, lord, crippus, stop him!” 
squawked Mr. Baxter hoarsely. “Stop 
him! Trip ’im up! That long-legged 
old yap! Thief! Thief! Didn’t you 

what he did to me? Stop ‘im, I teil 
He was fighting desperately to 
get througli the gaping crowd of men 
that encompassed him and at the same 
time holding onto his jaw with one 
“Paid me a bet; then hit me a 
crack in the puss and took my bill fold. 
iiey-y-y! Up there! Head ’im off! 
Aw-w, for the love of Mike, what’s 
the matter with you mutts? You blind 


ox ils ad 


vou !”’ 


hand. 


A slow light of appreciation began 
to dawn on the faces of the men through 
whom the gambler charged. Some one 
had lost a bet to Monte; then had paid 
it only te relieve the unpopular sport 
of his entire wealth, a moment later, by 
the simple expedient of slamming a 
right to the gentleman’s jaw and taking 
his wallet without further ado. It was 
good. It was a corker. Yes, it was a 
wonder that some guy hadn’t done it 
long before. 

“You lose!” called out a little man, 
who a short time previously had con- 
tributed five one-hundred-dollar bills 
to Monte’. bill book. “Bea sport. Part 
of that boodle is mine, and you don't 
hear me ye'ling ‘thief.’ ” 

“Shut your mouth!” Mr. Baxter 
swung a back-handed blow at the of- 
fender’s face and missed. He flung 
: ‘mself up the stairs. 

Aw, let him have it!” cried another 
recent loser. “There are a lot more 
sucker bets laying around. You should 
worry.” 

“T’ll let him have it!” raged the gam- 
bler. “Oh, I'll let him have it. 1 will 
like ducks.” And then, to the surprised 
clerk and the house detective at the desk 
in the lobby: “Why didn’t you stop 
that man? Didn’t you hear me yelling? 
He stole my pocketbook. You're a fine 
bunch! Where’d he go? Where'd he 
go?” 

Somebody pointed toward a corridot 
leading to a rear entrance, and imme- 
diately Mr. Baxter and the hotel dick 
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hastened thither. At the corner of 
Avery and Tremont Streets the two 
gentlemen bumped into Cop Delaney 
talking to Inspector Moylan. 

“Somebody just stole your pocket- 
book in the Sawyer House?” demanded 
the latter. “What did he look like?” 

Through the inspector’s mind there 
flashed a picture of the innocent-look- 
ing old shyster known to the police and 
the underworld as Big-nose Charley 
when that gentleman had crossed his 
line of vision a few moments gone. 
Charley had appeared at the corner of 
Boylston. He was moving without un- 
usual haste, and yet there was a cer- 
tain businesslike directness about his 
progress that aroused in the personage 
from headquarters a vague feeling that 
there was more back of the other’s ap- 
pearance than was indicated on the sur- 
face. 

The truth of the matter was that 
when Charley cantered around the cor- 
ner he had observed the brass buttons 
of the harness bull, and consequently 
Mr. Moylan, in time to slow down. He 
glanced back over his shoulder swiftly ; 
then approached the pair at the curb. 

“Good aft’rnoon, of’is’r,” he greeted 
the inspector, and included the hoofer 
with his nod. 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Moylan. “Big- 
nose Charley’—eying the other from 
top to bottom suspiciously. “The last 
time | saw you about twenty sun bums 
were frisking around this burg in cut- 
away coats in response to your engleav- 
ors, and Dorsey and I were sweating 
blood trying to find out which one of 
‘em was you. What are you up to now, 
you old sinner ?” 

“Adm’r'l, yeh do meh a injustice,” 
said Charley, edging away and studying 
Tremont Street north from the corner 
of his eye for indications of the dis- 
traught Mr. Baxter. “I reformed las’ 
Janoroory. Yea-ah. New Year ’twas. 
Mm! Goo’day. Looks like rain. Don’t 
take any wooden money. Ta, ta!” 


And Big-nose Charley breezed across 
the street and addressed a seedy gentle- 
man on the box of an ancient cab. 

“Home, Joimes,” said Charley with 
slightly exaggerated formality, as he 
proceeded to hitch his person through 
the door of the tipsy carriage. ‘“‘J’st 
tickle yuh ol’ skate an’ le’s jog.” 

Safe in his temporary port of refuge 
and the silver-haired veteran of Kerry 
Village at once began to arrange a few 
little details in connection with plans 
which he had been fostering in his fer- 
tile brain for some time. 

The cab swung away from the curb, 
turned in the car tracks, and went rat- 
tling along in the line of traflic that 
was moving west on Boylston Street. 
The inspector and the patrolman moved 
up Tremont toward Avery. 

Here Mr. Baxter entered the picture. 

“Look like?” he yelled. “What'd he 
look like? Long, a little stooped, 
dressed like the northern lights, big nose 
with holes in it like a sponge, soft hat, 
smooth shaven. He had a bet on the 
series and he lost. He paid me, then 
took a sneaky poke at my _ chops, 
grabbed my bill book, and dusted.” 

Inspector Moylan clapped a hand to 
his head. 

“That’s him!” cried the man from 
the front office. “Big-nose Charley! I 
knew the old fox had been up to some 
thing the way he came sidling along. 
Too dumb meek and innocent to be 
natural. Delaney, flag a car!” 

“You saw him?” demanded the gam- 
bler. “Plaid hat? Orange-and-black 
tie, stand-up collar? You saw the old 
crook ?” 

“I saw him all right,” affirmed the 
inspector. “I couldn’t very well miss 
him. That guy was Big-nose Charley, 
and unless he is getting old and feeble- 
minded you can figure yourself out of 
luck right now, friend.” 

“Is that so?” howled Monte, his eye 
on the approaching car which the har- 
ness bull had commandeered. ‘‘Well, 
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he’s going to get a run for his money, 
and if it will help put any pep in this 
thing, why, I’ll tell you right now there’s 
a thousand dollars coming to you fel- 
lows if you get him.” The gambler 
made a gesture which included Inspec- 
tor Moylan and Officer Delaney. He 
turned his lip on the hotel detective, 
pushing the other away from him dis- 
gustedly. “Beat it, you! If you hadn’t 
been asleep, that guy would never have 
got out of the hotel. Go ’way! You 
make me sick!” 

Inspector Moylan waved back the 
crowd that was collecting impatiently 
and hurried toward the car in the street. 
Mr. Baxter followed close on his heels. 
He desired to be in at the death. He 
tumbled into the automobile with the 
man from the front office. 

“Step on it, feller!’ commanded Cop 
Delaney with brusque authority. 
“Down Boylston! Give that traffic man 
the horn! Hey, pull in there! Get 
that flivver out of the way!” He took 
a position half on the running board, 
where he could better direct the open- 
ing of paths through the congested area 
for the punitive expedition. “Stay on 
the sidewalk, you thickhead! Do you 
vant to get run over? All right, Bill” 
—to the traffic officer—‘‘we’re after a 
man. In a hack! ‘Old Hop-along’s’ 
shay. Notice it?” 

“Sure,” flashed the crossing officer, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder; 
“that way. Curtains pulled down like 
he was going to a funeral.” 

“That’s the outfit,” stated the harness 
bull exultantly. He turned to the in- 
spector. “I was pretty sure Old Hop- 
along turned his hack around after we 
noticed that guy get in.” 

“Watch out along Charles Street,” 
directed the headquarters man. “I'll 
cock an eye into Park Square. He 
hasn't got an awful start, but an inch 
to Big-nose Charley is as good as a 
mile. A lot will depend on whether he 
thinks anybody is following him very 
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close. How long ago did he connect 
with your pocketbook?”’—turning to 
Mr. Baxter. 

“It wasn’t long ago; it was just now, 
That stupid crowd in the Sawyer House 
didn’t try to stop him, the darned pik- 
ers! He was up the stairs and I was 
at the bottom. Before | got the thing 
through the thick nuts of the clerk 
and that pudding-faced dick the guy 
was out the back door. We milled 
around in Mason Street a few minutes 
and right after that we ran into you 
gents up at the corner of Avery and 
Tremont.” 

“Stay on Bolyston,” Officer Delaney 
was directing the driver of the car. 
“Shake it up.” 

At Arlington Street, according to the 
traffic cop, the pursuit was only a min- 
ute or two behind the veteran cabman 
who was known as Hop-along because 
of his old gray horse with the bobbing 
gait. A spurt of speed was rewarded 
by a glimpse of the rickety cab ahead 
near Dartmouth. The outfit appeared 
to be making for the public library. 

Inspector Jerry Moylan craned his 
neck for a better view. He had never 
forgotten that memorable day when 
Big-nose Charley had dressed all the 
available leisure population in raiment 
similar to his own and started the gen- 
tlemen parading about the downtown 
streets while he performed a neat little 
stunt, the police alleged—though there 
was nothing to prove it on him—and 
faded out. Mr. Moylan more than half 
suspected that to-day Charley had 
something up his sleeve besides his arm. 

“I’m willing to bet a dollar the old 
divil isn’t in that hack at all,” growled 
the headquarters man. “He’s the slip- 
periest cuss that ever preyed on the soul 
of acop. ‘Goo’day. Looks like rain,” 
mimicked the officer. “Bah!” 

“The sniveling old thief!” sputtered 
Mr. Baxter. “It'll look like rain if I 
lay a hand on him. I'll knock his block 
off. Just got brains enough to be 4 
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snatch thief. I'll kill ’im.” And to the 
plain-clothes man: “If you saw him 
get into that hack, of course he’s in it 
now. He thinks he’s going to have 
everything his own way. Clever! With 
a face like that? Don’t make me laugh. 
Huh! He’s an old woman. Talks like 
one; acts like one. Where do you get 
that stuff—slippery? The trouble with 
some of you fellows is that you kid 
yourself along when an old dub puts 
one over on you until you actually be- 
lieve the bum crook is foxy.” 

“You stick around a little while,” ad- 
vised Mr. Moylan with a grunt of dis- 
gust. “That’s all. Maybe you'll get 
an opportunity to get your own money 
back. Officially I’ve got to try and 
make a drop. Personally I’m of the 
opinion that you are not entitled to 
much of a squawk, and I hope the old 
rascal gives you a taste of your own 
sure-thing game.” 

The car swept to the curb before the 
library and the occupants piled out. 
An exclamation of chagrin burst from 
the lips of Cop Delaney as his eyes 
swept the sidewalk near the spot where 
the ancient cab had drawn up. The 
door was open.. Old Hop-along him- 
self was holding it wide and at the same 
time bowing a lady out with grotesque 
courtliness. Big-nose Charley was not 
in sight. 


II. 


“Any ol’ port in a storm,” Charley 
has told us, and that story has been 
written, “but look out ’n’ don’t pile up 
on th’ bar comin’ in or yeh might j’st’s 
well stayed out.” 

With very few exceptions, Big-nose 
Charley has planned well all of his 
undertakings. Not only does he study 
the physical aspects, but the psycho- 
logical as well. “Half the battle,’ he 
has whispered in our ear—while he kept 
one eye up the street and one eye down 
—“is t? know th’ common herd; th’ 
other half is t’ know ye’self.” 
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For nearly a month before Big-nose 
Charley cuddled a closed fist under the 
jaw of Monte Carlo Baxter he had 
been studying his man. He knew his 
habits, his companions, and his stand- 
ing in the community, so to speak. 
Charley had learned that since certain 
exposures in connection with the gam- 
bling element Mr. Baxter had lost con- 
siderable of his former questionable 
popularity. A little circumspect ques- 
tioning had elicited the fact that there 
were few, if any, who would feel called 
upon to express regrets if some high- 
way robber patted Monte on his big, 
swelled head and took his ill-gained 
spoils away from him. 

Monte was not popular with the 
crowd in the pool room at the Sawyer 
House. Monte’s money was usually 
won because he made every effort to 
be in on the know before he risked a 
dollar. The loudest bellow the sports 
in the pool room had ever heard had 
been Monte’s when a “fixed” fight was 
tipped to the referee and all bets were 
called off. However, it was nothing to 
the agonized and profane outpourings 
of Mr. Baxter when that gentleman dis- 
covered that he was on the wrong end 
of a holdup. 

Charley had guessed right. Far be 
it from the bunch in the pool room to 
molest any man who was good enough 
to nick Baxter for his roll. So much 
for the low-brows at the Sawyer House. 
From there the old gopher turned his 
attention to a more cultured group. He 
ambled toward the Back Bay. Before 
the library he selected a place in the sun 
in a row of cosmopolitan reading-room 
birds and fell to studying the manner 
of people who sought the seat of arts 
and science. 

Came a youth with long, blond hair 
and a bright-red brush of a beard, fring- 
ing his chops for all the world like the 
false whiskers of a stage detective. 
There was a little old woman with beady 
eyes and straggling hairs on her chin. 
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There was a frowsy old vag watching 
for a chance to sneak past the officer 
in the rotunda. A group of patriarchs 
with loose, flapping topcoats, snow- 
white beards, and canes came sputter- 
ing and wrangling along. Then there was 
a funny old busybody with a bright-red 
nose and an Alpine hat who peered at 
everybody over the top of her glasses 
and stopped to chatter with other weird 
characters, all of whom she appeared 
to know intimately. With her specs 
close to the end of her rosy-tipped 
nose and funny little twinkles showing 
now and then in her sparkling eyes, she 
jabbered away very close to the face of 
each of her acquaintances. And yet 
there was that about her that stamped 
her indefinably as belonging to the blue- 
bloods. Her freakish little jacket with 
its ancient large sleeves; her flat, low 
shoes ; her skirt with its pretty little ruf- 
fles and frills—all served to make her 
almost dowdy in appearance, and yet 
she was not. 

When she had concluded her last 
téte-a-téte she bustled into a huge li- 
mousine and was driven away. 

“Mos’ anybody wearin’ mos’ any ol’ 
thin’ gets by if they go in f’r cultoor,” 
mused Charley. “Odds ’n’ ends o’ th’ 
world, high ’n’ low, gets by with arts 
and science; if they wuz in a circus, 
they would be freaks, ’n’ if they wuz 
on Washington Street, they’d be 
pinched.” 

At this instant Charley’s eye caught 
a glimpse of a cabriolet pulling into the 
curb with a queer little old coachman 
hunched on the seat, a battered stove- 
pipe hat on his head and his knees 
pulled up under his chin. The door 
opened and a strange figure got out. 
Big-nose Charley got up, whistling 
softly to himself. 

“If—if that dame don’t get nailed,” 
he muttered, “I know where is the one 
place in this burg to duck when th’ 
bulls is on meh trail. If that gets by, 
anythin’ will—up here.” 
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Big-nose Charley peered around 


corner of the granite chair in which 


reposed the massive bronze figure rep- 
resenting Science, wagging his head 
slowly backward and forward as the 
newcomer to the ranks of learning 
minced past him. 

The woman wore a taffeta dress that 
was all plaits and furbelows. It was 
uneven at the bottom and was cut short 
enough to display a portion of the 
gauzelike silk stockings she wore. The 
latter were wrinkled and bulged into 
shapeless incongruity by twisted flan- 
nels. Her Oxfords were very long 
and very pointed, and where her toes 
left off the tips were creased and turned 
upward abruptly. A girlish white-vel- 
vet hat was on her head, and over this 
was carelessly draped a loose green veil, 
which obscured her features. A 
scrawny summer fur piece sagged 
across her shoulders. A tight little 
gray coil and a few stray wisps of hair 
were visible through the flapping edges 
of the veil. Bravely was a woman of 
seventy fighting off the ravaging years 
as she sought to cover her wrinkles 
and her aging figure with the clothes 
of youth. 

“Lady,” said Big-nose Charley under 
his breath, “you win the marbles. They 
gotta hand it t’ yuh. And now if yeh 
get by that harness bull in there without 
causin’ a riot, I’m f’r yer. Ain't uta 
corker? Tch, tch! .Oh, my, yes!” 

With a gorgeous idea taking root in 
his old silver cranium, Big-nose Char- 
ley followed the little old lady into the 
building. The five-striper in harness 
near one of the columns of the rotunda 
nodded and smiled. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Elliot. Splen- 
did weather for October.” 

The woman bowed and replied with 
buoyance. 

Big-nose Charley paused abruptly 
before the massive bronze figure of Sif 
Henry Vane. 

“Doc,” he said, “you tell ’em. You 
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see ‘em all. One uh these days when 
th’ come-thither is blossomin’ in th’ 
eyes uh th’ bulls Char-leh will come 
bulgin’ through these portals j’st as gay 
an’ festive as th’ proud lil’ ol’ skirt 
yonder. You watch, ol’ head.” 


III. 


Mr. Baxter sprinted toward the cab 
that was supposed to have contained 
Big-nose Charley. 

“Didn’t you pick up a fare down near 
Tremont Street?’ the irate Monte 
wanted to know. He jerked the old 
night hawk around to face him. The 
latter was industriously wielding a di- 
minutive whisk broom, as he set the in- 
terior of hs time-worn vehicle to rights. 

Inspector Moylan and Officer De- 
laney hurried after the retreating figure 
in a black taffeta dress. The lady at 
that moment was shuffling through one 
of the main doors of the library. 

“Easy now. Easy,” warned Mr. 
Moylan, laying a restraining hand on 
the sleeve of the man in uniform. “We 
don’t want to get into anything over 
our head. A lot of things could have 
happened since we saw Charley get into 
Hop-along’s hack back there by the 
Touraine. This female looks funny to 
me, but you never can tell. Watch her 
a minute. If Big-nose Charley is be- 
hind that green veil, we'll have him out 
of it in about two shakes. But, if it 
isn’t the old reprobate, I can tell you 
we don’t want to go getting funny with 
some of these old ladies; you never 
know who they are.” 

The two officers hugged the wall near 
Sir Henry Vane and watched. 

“It’s mighty queer,” grumbled Cop 
Delaney, “but it was a put-up job, all 
right. He knew where he was go- 
ing when he spotted us. He had hired 
Hop-along to wait there.” 

“You can bet your life if he cleaned 
Baxter,” breathed the inspector, “he 
had his get-away all laid down. That’s 
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Big-nose Charley, and this stunt isn’t 
unlike him. Evidently he was prepared 
for any emergency. He’s one of those 
kind—now you see him and now you 
don’t.” 


The officer in the rotunda bowed. 

“You're flying around like a girl of 
sixteen to-day, Mrs. Elliot,” he said. 

The figure behind the green veil 
nodded an acknowledgment, mumbled 
something in a half tone and went has- 
tening down a corridor at the right. 

Jerry Moylan approached the veteran 
officer beyond. 

“Who was that?” he demanded. 

“Ah, there, Jerry,” greeted the other. 
“That ?’—jerking his head in the direc- 
tion taken by the lady with a green 
veil. “That’s Mrs. F. Brumway Elliot, 
of Beacon Street, and if you and I had 
what she pays in taxes every year we 
wouldn’t be here. Why, what’s on your 
mind ?” 

“Holy Moses!” exclaimed the inspec- 
tor. “What do you know about that? 
Huh! A guy grabbed Monte Carlo 
Baxter’s bank roll in the Sawyer House 
and beat it. A couple minutes after 
that an old scalawag they call Big-nose 
Charley spoke to me at the corner of 
Boylston and Tremont Streets; then got 
into a hack and started up this way. 
Officer Delaney and I happened to 
bump into Baxter right after that. Ac- 
cording to his description, it was Big- 
nose Charley, all right. We grabbed a 
car and shot on the trail, but when we 
got here who’s in the cab but this 
woinan you just spoke to.” 

“Somebody has got bats,” put in the 
patrolman who had accompanied Mr. 
Moylan. “I’m beginning to suspect it’s 
you and I, and, at the same time, if that 
big crook is foxy as you say he is, 
there is a nigger in the woodpile some- 
where.” 

“Let’s go out and see what Old Hop- 
along has got to say,” suggested the in- 
spector. 
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That was exactly what Mr. Baxter 
was discovering to his sorrow. 

“Did I get a fare down near Tre- 
mont?” wheezed the cabman. “Did I 
pay my poll tax yet? And what the 
hoo-raw business is it of yourn if I 
did or I didn’t. Who the blazes are 
you that you come buttin’ into me pri- 
vate affairs? Take your dirty paw off 
me before I larrup ye over your nut!” 
And the irate gentleman reached for 
his whip. 

Mr. Baxter released his grip on the 
other’s sleeve. 

“You no need to get all boiled up 
about it,” he retorted. ‘Somebody stole 
my bill book, and a coupla officers saw 
the man getting into your cab. What 
I want to know is what became of the 
guy you picked up downtown about 
eight minutes ago.” 

“That’s how I get me livin 


, 1” 


raged 


the irascible cabby, “pickin’ up guys. 
And what becomes of ’em I don’t know 
and I don’t give one single jot! I’m an 


old man, but old as I am I'll bat your 
face in if you don’t go ’way from me. 
Grab my arm! Did I get a fare down 
near Tremont Street? I—I’ll larrup 
you! Go ’way!” 

“You old fathead!” fumed Mr. Bax- 
ter, dancing around the cabby. “You 
wait! You wait! I’ve got some cops 
with me. I’m going to see what’s in 
your old trap! . You wait!” 

The gambler turned toward the 
library. Inspector Moylan and Cop 
Delaney were just coming down the 
steps. They were attracted by the 
antics of Old Hop-along and Mr. Bax- 
ter. The latter was backing away while 
the cabman shook his whip threaten- 
ingly. 

“Here! Here!” interposed Mr. Moy- 
lan, hastening forward. “Stop it! 
What’s the matter with you two hy- 
enas ?” 

“I was just asking him about the 
fare he picked up a little while ago, 
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and he went off his nut,’ grumbled 
Mr. Baxter. 

“He come maulin’ me over like I was 
a old coat!” complained the cabman. 
“Grabs me arm—like this!) What busi- 
ness has he got puttin’ his paws on me? 
I'll show ’im!” 

“Now, Donley, just calm yourself,” 
interposed the inspector. “You can’t 
buck the police, so just make up your 
mind to answer a few questions 
calmly.” 

“T don’t be tryin’ to buck nobody— 
but him,” shaking a crooked forefinger 
under the nose of Mr. Baxter. “If I 
pick up a man and set him down a 
woman, it ain’t nothin’ to me, if I gets 
me pay!” shouted the driver. 

“Set him down a woman!” exploded 
the gambler. “There you are! There 
you are! I knew the old fool was hep 
to something.” 

“Heavenly Dinah!” croaked Mr. 
Moylan, boxing his derby onto the back 
of his head and glaring about him. And 
then to the cab driver: “You say he got 
in a man a 

“He got in a man,” reiterated Mr. 
Donley firmly, “and when she got out 
he was a woman. I don’t know who 
they are or nothin’ about ’em.” 

“Were you waiting for him there on 
Boylston Street?’ demanded Officer 
Delaney. 

“Yes, I war waitin’ for him.” 

“Did you ever see him before? Did 
you know what his name was?” inter- 
rupted the inspector. 

“I driv’ ’im some place or other every 
afternoon for a week,” declared Mr. 
Donley. ‘And I waited some place for 
him every day. I done the same to-day. 
Pecooliar gent. Always tells me where 
he war goin’ before he went off; then 
when he come back he just says, ‘Home, 
Joimes.’ Always called me Joimes.” 

Inspector Moylan scratched his head. 

“Big-nose Charley got into your old 
trap,” he muttered, “and Mrs. Brum- 
way Elliot got out. Huh! Say, you 
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didn’t pick up another fare anywhere 
—or set one down, did you?” 

Mr. Donley shook his head. 
sr!” 

“Well, you must have got a whale of 
a shock when this woman got out!” 
declared the officer in harness, 

“The gent told me never to be s’r- 
prised at anythin’ that happened,” ex- 
plained the cabman. “So I wa’n’t. I 
takes me money and I takes me tip. To 
whoop with ’em! I don’t care who or 
what they be!” 

“Tch, well,” said Mr. Moylan, “looks 
like the same old gag. Big-nose Char- 
ley is masquerading as somebody else.” 

“There she is—there he is!” bawled 
Mr. Baxter, suddenly pointing toward 
the door of the library. “That’s the same 
one got out of this old coot’s hack.” 

“Yes, by Gadfrey, if it isn’t!’ ex- 
claimed the inspector. 

“Green veil, white hat, fur piece, 
black dress,” checked Cop Delaney, siz- 
ing up the lady swiftly. 

“Nail ’im!” howled Mr. Baxter, vi- 
sions of his lost roll popping before him 
as he plunged up the steps. “In the 
name of glory don’t let the old fool 
bluff you cops any longer.” 

“Jiminy!” gasped Mr. Moylan, star- 
ing toward the figure beyond. “The 
unadulterated nerve of him. Thinks he 
can get away with it.” 

Cop Delaney was already hurrying 
in the wake of the charging Monte, one 
hand lingering near his gun. If Big- 
nose Charley was as bad as they said 
he was, he’d plug him quick. 

“Not twice in the same day you don’t 
get away with it!’ squawked Mr. Bax- 
ter, making a flying tackle. “Punch my 
jaw! Steal my money! Thick-headed 
mutt!” Thud! 

Monte Carlo Baxter wrapped his 
arms firmly about the underpinning of 
the lady in the black taffeta dress, and 
they came down in a heap. 

Later Mr. Donley solemnly affirmed 


“No-o- 
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that in all his “a-goin’” days he never 
“seed” such a active ruckus or heard 
such able screechin’. 

“I got him!” came the muffled voice 
of Mr. Baxter. “Put the twisters on 
im!” Biff! Thud! Scratch! “Put 
‘em on his feet!” 

“He-e-elp! Police-e-e-e! M-m-mur- 
der! Burglars!” Above it all sounded 
a series of shrill wails of distress, while 
two flaillike arms and a thin pair of 
silk-stockinged legs began a tempestu- 
ous resistance. 

Cop Delaney nearly had his thumb 
bitten off. Mr. Baxter received a stab 
from a hatpin in a delicate portion of 
his anatomy as he struggled to rise. 
Inspector Moylan’s face was raked the 
whole length by five terrible finger 
nails. 

“Holy Mike!” panted the harness 
bull. “It’s a wild cat. I got to use my 
stick.” 

“Take that!’ grunted Mr. Baxter, 
swinging a right at the writhing form 
that came up attached to Mr. Delaney 
like a leech. 

However, the blow did not land. Old 
Hop-along, full of revenge and a lust 
for Mr. Laxter’s gore, joined the scrap 
at that moment. 

“Hit a lady, would ye?’—grabbing 
the gambler’s darting fist. “Did I get 
a fare down to Tremont Street?” 
Whack! Swish! Thud! “Grab my 
arm!” Crack! Swish! Bang! “Hit 
a woman, ye divil!” Plunk! Zz! 
Whack! “I'll wind this butt clean 
around your gizzard!” 

The struggles of the lady in the taf- 
feta dress were becoming less violent, 
but her voice was rising steadily in pitch 
and frequency. Mr. Baxter found that 
he had a private quarrel on his hands. 
Cop Delaney and Inspector Moylan 
gave their attention to subduing the re- 
bellion that they had stirred up. 

The latter snatched away the flutter- 
ing green veil, which provided the vol- 
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ume of sound that was issuing from 
beyond with an unrestricted outlet. 
Also, Mr. Moylan got his first glimpse 
of the prisoner—and it was not Big- 
nose Charley! It was Mrs. F. Brum- 
way Elliot, of Beacon Street. 


IV. 

In a secluded nook of the library 
building reposed a small pile of femi- 
nine apparel which included a_ black 
taffeta dress, white hat, green veil, fur 
piece, and a pair of long, pointed shoes. 
The latter had caused Big-nose Char- 
ley great discomforture for the short 
time that it had been necessary for hina 
to wear them. 

His own shoes and his coat and hat 
he had carried with him in a small bun- 
dle which had been engineered in Mr. 
Donley’s public carriage immediately 
after he had adopted his strange dis- 
guise. Again he appeared as the re- 
splendent old rascal that he was. He 
marched slowly down the broad mar- 
ble stairway and made his way quietly 
across the floor below. 

Before the main-entrance door at the 
left was.a jostling, excited crowd. 
Charley directed his footsteps toward 
the door at the extreme right. 
the bronze figure of Sir Henry Vane 
he paused. 

“Adm’r’l,” he said, “you tell ’em. 
Cultoor belongs t’ ’em as has th’ cour- 


3efore. 
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age t’ possess ut. Wisdum is t’ high 
f’r a fool. Goo’day.” 

The center of the neck-craning, mill- 
ing assemblage at Charley’s left as he 
walked to the street was occupied by 
Inspector Jerry Moylan, Cop Delaney, 
Monte Carlo Baxter, and one Mrs. EI- 
liot, slightly the worse for wear and 
tear, but still sufficiently alert to realize 
that whatever trumps there were she 
held. 

Big-nose Charley glanced toward 
that spot where he had left Mr. Don- 
ley’s cab. He smiled quizzically. The 
old, gray mare,, dozing in the late-after- 
noon sun, was still there. Old Hop- 
along, one elbow stuck against his car- 
riage as a prop, was surveying the 
crowd indifferently. Crowds were of 
small moment in his life. 

Charley approached, his mind busily 
revolving recent events, his eye, as al- 
ways, cocked for any stray officers of 
the law that might not be engaged. But 
the way was clear. 

Mr. Donley, without so much as the 
flicker of an eyelash, climbed to his 
box, eyes front. Once he looked down 
—and winked. That was all. 

Big-nose Charley straightened his 
shoulders, glanced both ways, and said: 

“Home, Joimes.” 

Then he clambered in and closed the 
door, and a moment later Mr. Donley’s 
hack and little gray mare were jogging 
away crosstown. 


e 


LISBON MUSEUM ROBBED 


ORE than one hundred coins of great value were stolen recently from the 


l National Library, in Lisbon, Portugal. 


Suspicion is directed toward one 


or more employees of the institution, because only the most valuable coins were 
taken, and those that were left were rearranged by the thief so that discovery 


of the disappearance of the others would be delayed. 
to the coins the thief was compelled to open five doors. 


In order to gain access 
All keys used were 


put back in their places after the robbery was committed, which is another rea- 
son for the belief of the authorities that some one employed by the library is 


guilty of the crime. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN Roger Verbeck and his valet, Muggs, refuse to make terms with the master rogue, The 

Black Star, he declares he is out to collect a million dollars for the damages he suffered a 
year ago. Verbeck discovers Chief of Police Somerset, Mayor Redner, and Captain of Detectives 
Wilkinsen all have walked into the crook’s trap and are held for ransom at his secret headquarters. 
Muggs and Verbeck trace Wilkinsen to a house In the suburbs, but they are set upon and drugged 
before they can act. While the mayer and the chief are still exclaiming over Wilkimsen’s abduction, 
The Black Star ushers in William Brayter, the town's leading financial figure. Two precinct 
captains, Carter and Riley, had preceded him. Verbeck and Muggs are set at liberty by The Black 
Star's men, only to discover that they had been drugged with a memory-destroying gas which leaves 
them completely in the dark about the house to which they had traced Wilkinsen. At police head- 
quarters they find that Sheriff Grogin has been called in to aid in the capture of The Black Star. 


One of his deputies brings in The Princess. 


her. He returms to discover an empty room and an open window. 


have disappeared. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT HEADQUARTERS. 


EITHER Grogin, nor Ver- 
beck, nor Muggs ever fully 
understood the full facts con- 
cerning the sheriff’s abduc- 

tion. It was no great mystery, how- 
ever. It was a thing that had been 
planned and arranged by The Black 
Star and his men as a part of the gen- 
eral campaign, and the telephone mes- 
sage from The Black Star a few min- 
utes before was merely the master 
rogue’s little joke. 

As Roger Verbeck stepped into the 
corridor to go for the deputy at the 
sheriff’s request, leaving the sheriff and 
The Princess alone in the former’s pri- 
vate office, Grogin bent forward across 
his desk again and spoke to the woman 
in low tones. 

“Maybe I can get you paroled, get 
you off entirely, you understand, if you 
show me how to catch The Black Star,” 
he tempted. 


Verbeck leaves the room to call the man who arrested 


The sheriff and The Princess 


“You are wasting your breath,” she 
informed him. 

“Fifteen years in prison is a long 
time.” 

“It is—but I am not going to spend 
fifteen years there.” 

“How can you hope to escape it?” 
the sheriff wanted to know. “There is 
an old indictment, there is ample evi- 
dence of the best sort, and the fact 
that you are associated with The Black 
Star will keep any judge from showing 
you the slightest mercy.” 

As he spoke the window behind him 
was opened noiselessly.. An arm came 
through with the hand holding a vapor 
pistol, the weapon was discharged, and 
the sheriff, without even being able to 
utter a cry for help, was rendered un- 
conscious. 


Two men the 


through 
open window and into the private of- 


scrambled 


fice. Without speaking to The Prin- 
cess they lifted the unconscious of- 
ficial and passed him through the win- 
dow, and then helped The Princess out. 
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In the alley a few feet from the win- 
dow a closed automobile was waiting. 
The Princess got into it at once, and 
the two men started to lift in the sense- 
less sheriff. But they were not to 
escape detection entirely. A deputy 
who happened to be passing through 
the alley saw them, thought their ac- 
tions suspicious, and sprang forward to 
investigate. 

One of The Black Star’s men turned 
in time to see him. The deputy’s 
weapon flashed in the light that came 
through the window, but the member 
of The Black Star’s band who hap- 
pened to be nearest discharged his 
vapor gun, and the deputy staggered 
away, dropped his revolver, and finally 
collapsed on the pavement. 

The Black Star’s men did not waste 
as much as a second glance on him. 
The man behind the wheel of the limou- 
sine started the powerful car, and it 
darted to the street, turned into it, and 
started across the city at an ordinary 
rate of speed, like an honest vehicle on 
an honest mission. 

The abduction of Sheriff Grogin 
from his private office with half a score 
of his deputies within call, and with 
Roger Verbeck and Muggs only a few 
feet away, had been accomplished with 
very little difficulty. 

The limousine sped across the city 
as though the chauffeur wanted to 
make sure that he was not being fol- 
lowed. Then it turned back along the 
river drive, and finally entered the 
driveway of a large, old-fashioned 
house that once had been the country 
place of a man of wealth. 

It stopped at the side of the house, 
and Sheriff Grogin, still unconscious, 
was lifted out by two of the men and 
carried into the building immediately. 
The limousine went back to the street 
and along the river drive toward the 
main part of the city. 

The Princess entered the house by a 
different door, hurried through a nar- 
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row hallway, touched a button in the 
wall, waited for a moment, and, when 
a little bell tinkled in answer to her 
signal, opened a door and walked into 
a room. 

The room was the private office of 
The Black Star, who was sitting behind 
a heavy mahogany desk in his black 
robe, the hood with its star of gleam- 
ing jet cast aside for the moment. 

“Well, Louise?” he asked, glancing up 
as The Princess entered and walked 
across to him. 

“It is done,” she replied. 

“You mean, I suppose, that you got 
Sheriff Grogin all right?” The Black 
Star asked_ 

“We had no trouble at all. 
have him in the other room.” 

“Good! I have been more than a bit 
worried. It is quite a lark to steal a 
man from the midst of his friends with- 
out resorting to a free-for-all fight.” 

“T must have a little fun now and 
then, you know,” The Princess an- 
swered smiling at him across the desk. 
“T like a risk once in a while. I like 
the spice of danger, the same as you. 
Is there anything surprising in that?” 

“But it makes me nervous to know 
that you are running a risk, and you 
know that it is not necessary at all,” 
The Black Star told her. “Some of the 
men could have attended to this Grogin 
matter without you putting yourself in 
danger.” 

“There was no danger, really. And 
Roger Verbeck was right there, too.” 

“Verbeck was there?” 

“He recognized me, of course,” The 
Princess said. “And Sheriff Grogin 
offered to let me off with a parole if 
I would betray you. Then he sent 
Roger Verbeck to get the deputy who 
had taken me to the sheriff’s office, and 
that gave the men the chance they 
needed. It was ridiculously easy.” 

“So he offered you immunity if you 
would betray me?” The Black Star 
said. 


’ 


The men 
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“To” 

“And you refused?” 

“Sir?” 

“I beg your pardon, Louise. It is 
laughable, really. My people are loyal, 
thank goodness! If they were not, I 
am afraid that I would not keep my 
freedom long. What about Verbeck?” 

“Verbeck had little to say. I think, 
though, that he suspected some sort of 
a trick. And they had been holding 
some sort of a conference, I am sure.” 

“And I can tell you everything that 
was said and done at that conference, 
having had a trusted man near,” said 
The Black Star smiling again. “They 
do not know which way to turn. They 
are utterly bewildered; and now since 
we have Grogin they will be more be- 
wildered. But Roger Verbeck is no 
fool. I wish that I had a lieutenant 
with half his shrewdness. And that 
man of his—Muggs?” 

“IT did not see Muggs, but I think he 
was there.” 

“Of course he was there. Verbeck 
has a loyal man in Muggs, as loyal as 
the men and women I have. It is a 
pretty game, this battle of wits against 
an entire city.” 

“And it will be the last game?” she 
asked bending toward him suddenly, 
her face serious. 

“Perhaps, my dear Louise. The last 
for some time, at least. But I must 
collect my million, you know.” 

“Sometimes I grow afraid,” The 
Princess said. 

“Are you commencing to doubt my 
abilities?” The Black Star wanted to 
know glancing at her sharply. 

“Not that,” she replied. “But I al- 
ways am afraid of our luck changing.” 

“It is not luck!” The Black Star de- 
clared. “It is preparation, hard work, 
the application of brains to a problem 
—to a thousand problems. If it were 
nothing but luck I should be afraid my- 
self at times. But it is not luck. 
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“Then all your plans are working 
out?” she asked. 

“All of them,” The Black Star re- 
plied, chuckling. “I have no fear what- 
ever of the outcome, my dear girl!” 

“T’ll be so glad when it is over.” 

“Growing afraid?” he demanded. 

“A moment ago you said that you 
had been afraid for me. May I not be 
afraid for you at times?” she asked. 


Comes Back 


CHAPTER X. 
GROGIN TRIES TO FIGHT. 
HE BLACK STAR got up from 
his chair, walked around the end 
of the desk, and patted The Princess 
on her shoulder. 

“Get some rest,” he said kindly. 
“You'll feel more optimistic after you 
have slept. And in the meantime do 
not have any fear for me. Everything 
is going all right.” 

“You are not making the mistake of 
underestimating Roger Verbeck?” she 
asked. 

“You may be sure that I am not. 
Verbeck is a clever man, and I am 
aware of the fact.” 

“And he had such a look of deter- 
mination in his face when I saw him 
this evening.” 

“You should have seen Muggs. One 
of the men reported to me that Muggs 
goes around growling low down in his 
throat, like a lion with a sore paw.” 

“If—if anything happens——” 

“My dear Louise, you seem to be 
almost unstrung,” The Black Star re- 
plied. “Go and rest, please.” 

He escorted her to the door, held it 
open, and with a smile on her face 
left him. The master rogue closed t! 
door again, put on his hood, went 
across the room and lifted a tapestry, 
revealing another door, and stepped 
into an adjoining room. 

Sheriff Grogin was there stretched 
upon a couch, and two of the members 
of the band were working to restore 
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him to conscoiusness. The Black Star 
signed to them to continue, and then 
stood back to watch. Sheriff Grogin 
came back to earth with a growl on his 
lips, sat up on the couch, held his head 
in his hands for a moment, and then 
sprang to his feet and confronted The 
Black Star. 

“So, you crook!” he began. 

“Control yourself, my dear sheriff. 
My men will subdue you the moment 
you try to spring at me. Be sensible 
for a moment, please. I said I would 
get you to-night, and you are here. I 
am informed by The Princess that ab- 
ducting you was ridiculously easy.” 

“And I'll make you pay for it!” 
Grogin cried. “And I'll make that 
woman pay for it!” 

“Use respect when you speak of her.” 

“She’s a crook, isn’t she? And I 
never did respect a crook. I would 
respect an ordinary pickpocket or 


burglar before I'd respect you or any 
of your gang. 


A dip or a burglar takes 
chances, and doesn’t work with a whole 
crowd.” 

“T take a great many chances, too,” 
The Black Star said. 

“Well, you've got me. And 
are you going to do about it?’ 
sheriff demanded. 

“T merely wish you to be my guest 
for a time.” 

“We'll see about that!” 

“Why is it that all of you gentlemen 
I am abducting make so much loud talk. 
You are in my power absolutely, and 
can do nothing toward an escape. Such 
talk is foolish!” 

“What’s your game?” 

“You know it, do you not?’ The 
Black Star asked. “I am going to keep 
you gentlemen with me until I am paid 
a million in ransom money—that is 
all.” 

“And who is going to pay it?” asked 
the sheriff. “Maybe the general pub- 
lic will think we aren’t worth a mil- 


what 
’ the 
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lion, especially since we were such easy 
victims.” 

“There are other ways if this one 
does not do the work,” said the master 
crook. “I think that I can startle the 
city into doing pretty much as I wish.” 

“And you think you can escape pun- 
ishment forever, do you? I’ll admit to 
your face that you are a clever man, 
But no crook, no matter how clever, 
ever escaped forever.” 

“Then perhaps I'll set a new style 
in crookdom,” said The Black Star. 
“Now, sheriff, I’ll have you conducted 
to an apartment where you'll find some 
of your friends and acquaintances, 
Perhaps I'll have your chief deputy 
join you within twenty-four hours.” 

“You fiend!” 

“Sheriff, you are my guest. Is that 
any way to address your host?” The 
Black Star asked laughing. 

Grogin came from a race of fighters. 
He knew that it was useless to offer 
battle, but The Black Star’s manner 
was too much for him. He had been 
glancing around the room as_ they 
talked, and knew that there were only 
two of the band there in addition to 
the master crook. 

Grogin had battled his way up in the 
world, and was not afraid to take a 
long chance. He started to speak to 
The Black Star again. But instead of 
speaking he sprang forward, his arms 
shooting out as though to clutch the 
master rogue’s throat. So unexpected 
was his action that The Black Star gave 
a little cry and lurched quickly to one 
side. 

Grogin failed to grasp him, but he 
knocked against him with such force 
that The Black Star was whirled half 
way to the wall. Then the two men 
rushed in and grappled with the in- 
furiated sheriff. They did not have 
time to get out their vapor guns at 
first. Grogin floored one of them with 
a single blow, and rushed toward the 


second. But this man did not relish 
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being struck by Grogin’s powerful fist. 
He darted to one side, whirled, and got 
the vapor gun from beneath his robe. 

The Black Star was out of the battle 
only for an instant, however. He came 
back into it angry, shrieking to the 
other man not to use the vapor gun. 
And then Sheriff Grogin found what 
it meant to stand up before an expert 
boxer. 

The Black Star was hindered by his 
robe and his hood, but that did not pre- 
vent him using his fists to advantage. 
He went into the battle as calmly as a 
professional pugilist opening a boxing 
exhibition. Face to face they stood, 
and Grogin did his best. His blows 
were enough to render a man sense- 
less, but they did not land. His fists 
shot past The Black Star’s head, over 
the master rogue’s shoulders. And The 
Black Star landed at will on Grogin’s 
face and breast. 

The other two men, vapor guns held 
ready, stood back against the wall and 
watched the combat. They said noth- 
ing, made no move, waited calmly for 
the end. And it was not long in com- 
ing. The Balck Star saw his chance, 
dodged a cruel blow, found an opening, 
and sent the sheriff crashing to the 
floor. He groaned, turned halfway 
over, and was still. 

“Take him into the other room and 
put him into a separate cell,” The Black 
Star commanded. “He has had a les- 
son that will do him for the present.” 

The two men picked Grogin up and 
carried him through the hall, and The 
Black Star followed. They opened the 
door and entered the big room where 
the other prisoners were sitting. 

“Grogin!” Chief Somerset exclaimed. 
“They’ve got Grogin!” 

“Sheriff Grogin was inclined to vio- 
lence, and I was compelled to show him 
how to box,” the master crook said. 
“He will be all right in a few min- 
utes.” 
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“They got Grogin!” Captain Wilkin- 
sen repeated in amazement. 

“We get what we go after,” said The 
Black Star chuckling behind his mask. 
“Have you gentlemen got to the point 
where you are willing to acknowledge 
that fighting against me is useless?” 

“Tt is not useless,” said the chief. 
“You are working out a few plans ar- 
ranged beforehand, but the game is 
not finished by any means. How many 
more guests do you expect to have?” 

“Possibly a deputy sheriff or two, 
and a few financiers,” said The Black 
Star. “Have you gentlemen anybody 
else to suggest?” 

“You don’t seem able to get Roger 
Verbeck here,” the chief retorted. 

“I do not want Mr. Verbeck here. I 
want him on the outside making futile 
and humorous attempts to catch me,” 
the master rogue replied. 

His men had put Grogin into one of 
the cells and had locked the door on 
him. Now at a motion from The Black 
And the 


Star they retired to the door. 
master criminal bowed to his prisoners 
and backed out, and his men followed 
and closed and bolted the door. 

Chief Somerset rushed to the cell. 
Grogin was groaning and recovering 
from the results of The Black Star’s 


blow. He sat up after a time, and 
looked around as though dazed. 

“Grogin, how did they get you?” the 
chief asked. “What is doing on the 
outside? Are there any police officers 
left to work?” 

Grogin did not reply instantly. His 
eyes were bulging with wonder, and he 
was looking around the room. 

“Where are we?” he asked in a weak 
voice. 

“In The Black Star’s headquarters, 
but where that is we do not know,” re- 
plied the sheriff. 

“This is monstrous!” Mayor Redner 
declared. “Why, this is not possible! 
Is he going to abduct the entire city?” 

Grogin wds fully conscious now. He 


‘ha 
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leaned against the door of the cell and 
rubbed his sore chin. He glanced at 
the two precinct captains in the next 
cell, peered through the bars at the 
mayor, at William Brayter, at Wilkin- 
sen, and the chief. 

“Grogin, we've always been friends,” 
Brayter said. “Get me out of here, 
Grogin, and I’ll never forget it. I'll 
make you rich, get you any political 
job you want 

Sheriff Grogin having a sense of 
humor grinned. 

“If I can get myself out first,” he 
said, “I'll try to serve you, M. Bray- 
ter. One thing I'll say for this big 
crook—he has a wicked punch in either 
paw!” 

CHAPTER XI. 
THE STRIKING GONG. 
OGER VERBECK and the dtputy, 
entering the sheriff's private office 
to find both Grogin and The Princess 
missing, darted across the room to the 
open window and peered out. They 


were just in time to see the limousine 
leaving the alley and turn into the 
street. 
Followed by 
sprang through the window and rushed 


the deputy Verbeck 
through the alley. A glance at the un- 
conscious deputy on the pavement con- 
vinced Verbeck that he had been the 
victim of a vapor pistol. 

Reaching the street they found that 
the limousine had disappeared in the 
traffic, possibly had turned into an- 
other street already, and that instant 
pursuit was useless. Muggs, who had 
seen them, drove up with the roadster, 
and Verbeck sprang in, and the car 
raced down the avenue for a few 
blocks, but they did not catch sight of 
the limousine. 

Back to the sheriff’s office they went, 
where the excited deputy was waiting 
for them. The place was in an up- 
roar now. 

“T caught the number’ of that ma- 


chine, Mr. Verbeck,” the deputy de- 
clared. 

Roger Verbeck could not help smil- 
ing. 

“Have the police look out for it,” he 
instructed. “But it will do no good. 
I know The Black Star’s methods, and 
you may be sure that the number on 
the limousine will be changed before 
any of us sees it again. And, if yoy 
look that number up, you'll find, per. 
haps, that it belongs to the governor, 
or some one like that. We'll never 
catch The Black Star through anything 
as trivial as an automobile license 
plate.” 

There seemed to be nothing to do. 
The news could not be kept from the 
reporters, and already they were tele- 
phoning their offices how the sheriff 
had been abducted from his own office 
and carried away, and how The Prin- 
cess, after being arrested, had made her 
escape at the same moment the sheriff 
had been kidnaped. 

Extras soon were upon the streets, 
and a frenzied populace discussed this 
latest attack of The Black Star. The 
chief of police and the captain of de- 
tectives had been abducted, the sheriff, 
the mayor, two of the precinct captains. 
The forces of law and order were with- 
out their leaders, and The Black Star, 
according to his own letters to the 
newspapers, was not done. 

It had been established now that 
William Brayter also was a prisoner, 
and other wealthy men of the city in a 
frenzy of fear hired private detectives 
to guard them, and called upon the dis- 
organized police for aid, each fearing 
that he would be the next to be taken 
prisoner, and each fearing a heavy 
ransom. 

Late that night more letters from 
The Black Star were delivered to news- 
paper editors by messengers, and at- 
tempts to trace the trail failed. The 
Black Star did not waste much space 
in these letters, but when they were 
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printed the people knew fear, again. 
They read: 

By this time the city probably understands 
that I mean business. The men I have 
captured are being held prisoners in a place 
that cannot be discovered. I demand a ran- 
som of one million dollars in gold. I do not 
care how this money is raised. When it is, 
the announcement in the papers by a com- 
mittee of citizens will bring from me informa- 
tion regarding delivery of the money. Until 
I see this announcement, I shall go ahead 
with my plans. -? eo 

Opinion was divided, of course. 
Some were for taking up a huge col- 
lection and buying off the master rogue 
at once, others wished to fight him as 
long as there remained a chance to con- 
quer. The last sentence of the letter 
was ominous. What The Black Star 
intended to do next was problematical. 
Perhaps he would abduct more promi- 
nent citizens, perhaps conduct a raid in 
some part of the city. He had done 


enough a year before to terrorize the 
entire town, and now he was supposed 
to have a more powerful organization. 


And that organization in itself was 
enough to cause trouble in all parts of 
the city. No man knew who the mem- 
bers of it were. There had been in the 
old organization trusted citizens caught 
in The Black Star’s trap and forced by 
him to play a part. 

Each man began to suspect his neigh- 
bor. Rumors by the score poured into 
police headquarters, all of them with- 
out value. The president of the city 
council, acting as mayor, found himself 
powerless. He could only ask the po- 
lice to do something. And there were 
many who wanted him to ask the gov- 
ernor for State troops to run down The 
Black Star. 

It was ascertained in the morning 
that four more wealthy men had been 
abducted by The Black Star’s men, and 
the acting mayor himself was a victim 
before noon, lured by a false telephone 
call to a place where he was rendered 
helpless and carried away. 
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Meetings were held, but nothing 
came of them. The people could not 
decide whether to fight or pay. The 
governor offered national guardsmen, 
but asked what they could do if called 
out? The search of the city for The 
Black Star’s headquarters had been 
completed, and the place had not been 
found. An officer had merely glanced 
at the old house on the river drive. A 
caretaker and his wife lived there, the 
man knew. What he did not know was 
that the caretaker and his wife were 
members of The Black Star’s organi 
zation, and had been so for some time. 
The officer might even have gone into 
the front room of the old house, and he 
would have found nothing suspiciou 
—but it is doubtful if he would have 
emerged again for some time. 

At noon a special meeting of the city 
council was called, and Roger Verbeck 
was appointed emergency chief of po- 
lice and given full power to act in 
any way he saw fit. He began by 
swearing in Muggs as a special officer 
and giving him a star. 

“Gosh, boss, I never expected to be 
a copper,” Muggs declared. 

“And now that you are, be careful 
what you do,” Verbeck advised. “The 
city is responsible for your actions in a 
way, you know.” 

“Let me meet that big crook, and the 
city will be ready to forgive anything I 
do,” Muggs said. “One chance at him 
with my bare hands, is all I ask.” 

“He is no weakling, Muggs. I had 
a clash with him once, and I am not a 
weakling, you know.” 

“But I could handle him,” Muggs de- 
clared. “You see, boss, I’m mad clear 
through.” 

Verbeck found that he had his hands 
full in his new position. He got a 
little sleep, tried to reorganize the de- 
partment, asked and obtained citizen 
volunteers who were appointed special 
officers, and wondered when he was 
appointing them whether some might 
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not be members of The Black Star’s 
band. 

Night came again. Nothing had 
been heard of The Black Star since 
the abduction of the acting .sayor. 
The master rogue had made no move, 
and had sent no more letters to the 
newspapers. But with the coming of 
night Verbeck grew more alert. Ite 
expected that The Black Star would 
strike in some new manner; he be- 
lieved that the master crook had kid- 
naped all the men he wished to hold 
prisoner. 

Verbeck had department automobiles 
held in readiness, had reserves ready to 
send to any part of the city at a mo- 
ment’s notice. How The Black Star 
would strike, Verbeck could not guess. 
He had said that he did not intend to 
rob trust companies or strip jewels 
from women’s throats, but there were 
many other ways in which he could 
strike. Perhaps he would not strike 
for profit, but to terrorize and force a 
quick compliance with his demands. 

It was ten o’clock at night when Ver- 
beck received a telephone call that he 
had half expected. 

“Mr. Verbeck, this is The Black Star 
speaking.” 

“Well?” Verbeck asked. 

“You are too foolish, I feel sure, to 
attempt to trace this call. It would 
avail you nothing.” 

“Possibly not,” Verbeck replied. 

“First I want to congratulate you on 
being appointed chief of police. Quite 
a job for a young millionaire.” 

“Suppose we discontinue sarcasm 
and get down to business,” Roger Ver- 
beck said. 

“Very well. Of course, as chief of 
police, you are a busy man and have no 
time for friendly conversations. Has 
the million been collected ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Any steps being taken 

“T am quite sure the city has no idea 
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of paying you a million,” Verbeck re ~ 
plied. 

“The city will pay, all right, before 
1 am done with it. I do not want to 
go ahead with my plans if there is a 
disposition to pay.” 

“Going to kidnap a few more men?” 
Verbeck asked. 

“Possibly a few. 
things in my mind.” 

“Do you care to teli them to me?” 

“Oh, i don’t mind,” The Black Star 
said laughing over the wire. “You see, 
Mr. Verbeck, I merely wish to alarm 
the citizens so they will take up that 
little collection. Anything that will 
serve to frighten them will help me. I 
want the million in gold, and so I do 
not expect to have my people go out 
and rob banks, or steal jewels or any- 
thing like that. I could collect the mil- 
lion in that way with little difficulty, but 
it must come direct from the city asa 
punishment.” 

“I understand,” Verbeck said. 
the way, how are the prisoners?” 

“You may say to anybody interested 
that all, with the exception of Sheriff 
Grogin who has a sore jaw, are well, 
and all are receiving the best of treat- 
ment. I call them my guests. I told 
Chief Somerset of your appointment, 
and both the chief and the mayor 
seemed pleased. I am sure you’ll make 
a good chief.” 

“Thanks,” said Verbeck dryly. 

“What is this—sareasm, Mr. Ver- 
beck, and after begging me not to re 
sort to it?” 

“I thought you were going to tell me 
your plans,” Verbeck said. “During 
your other campaign you always were 
eager to let us know when you in- 
tended to strike. Do you wish me to 
understand that you are using more 
caution now?” 

“Meaning, am I afraid to tell you 
what I am going to do? Oh, I have not 
the slightest fear, Mr. Verbeck.” 

“T am listening.” 


But there are other 


“By 
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“Let me see. I have several things 
planned, and have not quite decided 
which to do first. I want to frighten 
‘the public as much as possible. What 
have you to suggest?” 

The Black Star’s laugh came to Ver- 
beck over the wire again. 

“T am a busy man,” Verbeck said, 
“and unless you care to talk straight 
to the point perhaps we had better ter- 
minate this conversation.” 

“How deliciously impolite,” The 
Black Star retorted. ‘Very well, I 
have decided. Telephone the chief of 
the fire department to have his men 
ready.” 

“You fiend! 
your” 

“Just as a gentle reminder to the 
public that I mean business, Mr. Ver- 
beck. And it may give you’ chance to 
pick up a trail, and that is what you 
want, is it not?” 

The Black Star laughed again, and 
the connection was broken. Verbeck 


Going to use fire, are 


knew there would be no use in trying 


to trace the call. The Black Star had 
men who could tap a wire easily, and 
connect it with a line that would reach 
him in his headquarters. Perhaps this 
could be done in half a hundred places, 
since he had been preparing for this 
campaign for a year. 

Verbeck telephoned the chief of the 
fire department, and then made sure 
that his reserves were waiting, that 
the automobiles were ready. He issued 
orders that half the men were to dash 
immediately to the scene of any fire 
alarm, and half be held in reserve. 
For it was not beyond The Black Star 
to have a false alarm sent in, decoy the 
police to the scene, and then start his 
real fire in some other part of the city. 

And then they waited for the gong 
to strike, for the alarm to be given. 
Midnight came, and there had been no 
alarm. The Black Star knew, doubt- 
less, that the suspense was wrecking 
the nerves of the police and firemen. 


One o'clock came. Verbeck was pac- 
ing the office, Muggs was in a chair 


* before the desk, a fireman was stand- 


ing in the doorway, ready to shout to 
Verbeck the location of the fire the 
moment the box had been struck. 

The gong rang! 

In the outer room men sprang to 
their feet and rushed to the waiting 
automobiles, piled in, and waited to get 
the location. Muggs ran out to the 
roadster, started the engine, and pre- 
pared to get away at an instant’s notice. 

Two—three—two! 

“National Warehouse!” the fireman 
cried. 

Roger Virbeck plunged through the 
door and toward the street, calling out 
the address. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DESTRUCTION. 

HE National Warehouse was an in- 
stitution of which the city was 
proud. It had been constructed by a 
syndicate of local men on the bank of 
the river, a huge, modern structure 
supposed to be fireproof, but no more 

so than other “fireproof” buildings. 

Tracks led to it from the railroad 
yards, and river transportation was at 
its door. The largest firms in the city 
used it, and it was always filled with 
goods from top to bottom—a twelve- 
story structure a block square. 

The value of the building in itself 
was enourmous, but the value of the 
goods it generally stored was more. 
There were silks and satins, dress 
goods, imported delicacies, huge stocks 
of groceries, flour, sugar, even a cold- 
storage plant. 

The warehouse had a special fire 
alarm and sprinkling system, and a 
force of watchmen day and night. By 
day it was a busy place with tons of 
goods being moved in and out, and hun- 
dreds of workers busy at their tasks. 
At night it was empty of humans save 
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for the watchmen, one on each floor, 
and a captain over all. 

On this night, a few minutes befcre 
the hour of one, a score of men ap- 
proached the warehouse from different 
directions. Some walked down the 
streets, others came from the riverside 
in rowboats, the oarlocks of which were 
mufiled. 

An officer stopping one of these men 
would probably have let him go on 
again. All had excellent reasons for 
being abroad at that hour, even the 
men on the river. The Black Star al- 
ways attended to little things like that. 

Adjoining the big warehouse on one 
side was a small wood structure that 
had been constructed years before, and 
which was soon to be torn down to 
make room for an addition to the ware- 
house proper. One side of this wooden 
structure was shrouded in darkness. 

One by one the approaching men 
slipped along the wall and through a 
little door into the old building. The 
men from the river fastened their boats 
to one of the docks, scrambled up, and 
made their way noiselessly toward the 
building and entered. 

Inside the old building the men spoke 
in whispers. They put on black robes 
and masks that had been carried be- 
neath their coats, and their leader, one 
of The Black Star’s lieutenants, gave 
whispered instructions. 

In one corner of the old building a 
pile of débris was swept away, and be- 
fore them was the mouth of a small 
tunnel that had been constructed for 
this purpose a month before. Into the 
tunnel they went, and through it, where 
the dust was thick, and the heat almost 
stifling. 

In time the leader stopped, listened, 
then cautiously lifted a tiny trap door. 
Up they went into the pitch darkness 
of a storeroom on the ground floor of 
the warehouse, and there they waited 
to adjust their hoods and masks, look- 
ing to their weapons. 
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There were more whispered instruc.” 
tions, and then the leader led the way — 
through a maze of stored goods to an- 
other door. He fitted a key in the lock; 
turned it, glanced at the radium dial 
of his watch, and whispered again. 

“They will be reporting now. 
questions °°” 

No questions were asked. Each pair 
of men had their work to do, and knew 
that it would have to be done if the 
entire plan were not to fail. 

“All right,” came the leader’s whis- 
per. “Line up. Plenty of time, you 
know. And report to me on the lower 
floor as soon as your work is done.” 

He opened the door a crack and 
peered out into a wide corridor in which 
tiny night lights were burning. With 
one other man he slipped out and along 
the corridor hurrying noiselessly to- 
ward the rear of the building, where 
the watchman on the lower floor would 
be ringing in at that moment, and 
where the captain of the watchmen 
would be in his little office taking the 
regular hourly reports. 

Neither the watchman nor the cap- 
tain expected trouble. This night was 
simply like any other—a long period of 
monotonous routine. The floor watch- 
man was caught as he turned a corner 
of the corridor, and rendered uncon- 
scious without having a chance to utter 
a cry. Bound and gagged he was placed 
against the wall, and The Black Star’s 
lieutenant and the other man slipped 
quietly toward the captain’s office. 

The captain had concluded his re- 
ports. Now he was leaning back in 
his chair, his feet crossed upon the 
desk, reading an evening paper. 

He sensed that somebody was enter- 
ing the door behind him. He supposed 
it was the watchman on the lower floor 
stopping in for a moment as he made 
his rounds. Dropping his feet to the 
floor the captain turned in his chair, a 
greeting upon his lips. 

But the greeting was never uttered. 


Any 
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He tried to spring to his feet and shout 
as he saw the two men, robed and 
masked, before him. A cloud of vapor 
assailed his nostrils. He sputtered, 
gasped, and started to fall. One of 
the men caught him and stretched him 
out. Bound and gagged he was car- 
ried into the corridor and placed be- 
side the unconscious watchman. 

Meanwhile other men had slipped 
from the storeroom and _ proceeded 
silently to the floors above. And now 
they began returning in pairs carrying 
watchmen who had been overcome. 
The lieutenant stood back and waited 
until he was certain that every watch- 
man had been accounted for, was 
bound, gagged, and helpless. 

“Get them out now,” he directed. 
“Orders from the boss. We don’t want 


any of these poor devils’ burned, you 
know.” 

Through the corridor the watchmen 
were carried to the rear of the build- 
ing, and to a sliding door where trucks 


were unloaded. The door was opened, 
and a truck was there—a truck driven 
by a member of the band. 

Into the truck the senseless watch- 
men were tossed, a tarpaulin was 
thrown over them, and the truck drove 
rapidly away. The sliding door was 
closed again and bolted. And then the 
men who had subdued the watchmen 
hurried back to the main corridor. 

The Black Star’s lieutenant led the 
way now to another storeroom, flashed 
an electric torch, and indicated half a 
dozen large packing cases. 

“There’s the stuff,’ he said. “The 
boss had it consigned to one firm by 
another out of town. Break into it, do 
your work, and report in front as 
before.” 

The tops were ripped from the pack- 
ing cases disclosing boxes and cans of 
combustibles. These were carried to 
the several floors and their contents 
scattered where they would feed the 
flames. Two men, skilled mechanics, 


who knew the arrangement of the 
building, wrecked the sprinkling ap- 
paratus effectually. 

Down in the corridor The Black 
Star’s lieutenant received reports of 
work completed. He got his men near 
one of the entrances used by the watch- 
men, and then designated six to do the 
final work. They hurried up the broad 
stairways and scattered on the lower 
six floors. 

On the sixth floor the man applied a 
match to a pile of combustibles and 
then hurried to the floor below. The 
man there did the same, and then fol- 
lowed him down. Floor after floor 
they passed, and each man in passing 
touched a match to inflammable mater- 
ial and joined the group. 

On the lower floor the lieutenant 
himself started the fire in one of the 
offices. Then they hurried to the out- 
side door, opened it, glanced out, made 
sure that there was nobody in the vi- 
cinity, and slipped out into the night. 

After removing their gowns and 
hoods the men separated. Now that 
their part of the work was done they 
did not care to be taken into custody 
and have gown and hood found on 
them. 

Some went back to the boats, others 
hurried through dark passageways 
and alleys to get as far away as pos- 
sible in the least time. Behind them 
the flames spread to the piles of goods, 
and the work of destruction began. 

Inside the great building the heat 
became intense. The automatic fire 
alarm signal did its work, and through- 
out the city the fire gongs rang in en- 
gine houses, and at police headquarters 
Roger Verbeck got the alarm. 

Verbeck sprang into the roadster, 
Muggs turned it into the middle of the 
street and began the race, the police 
department machines filled with officers 
following. Down the broad avenue 
they went toward the river. From the 
distance came the noise of gongs and 
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sirens as the fire engines turned out in 
answer to the alarm. 

“Faster, Muggs!’ Verbeck urged. 

Muggs did not reply. He was driv- 
ing the powerful roadster at a terrific 
rate of speed, almost to the limit of 
its engine’s power. He was wonder- 
ing what would happen if a fire truck 
suddenly turned into the avenue from 
a cross street just ahead of him. There 
would be no time to stop or avoid a 
collision. 

On he drove, and the broad avenue 
was left behind, and the police auto- 
mobiles were far in the rear. Now 
Muggs was driving through the nar- 
row streets of the wholesale district, 
where the gaps and breaks in the pave- 
ments obliged Verbeck to grasp the side 
of the car to keep from being hurled 
out. 

Far ahead of them they could see 
already the flash of flames against the 
sky and the billows of fog that clung 
close to the bosom of the river. 

“Faster!” Verbeck said again. 


They could see some fire engines 


ahead of them now. On every side 
the sirens were screeching and the 
gongs were ringing. The chief of the 
fire department, fearing that this was 
the work of The Black Star, dreaded 
what he would find when he reached 
the scene. 

Then Muggs turned the car into the 
street that ran straight to the river, and 
ahead of them was the big warehouse 
with flames bursting from every win- 
dow. Muggs stopped the roadster half 
a block away, and Roger Verbeck was 
out of it instantly and running down 
the street. The fire chief met him 
there, but did not stop to talk. The fire 
chief knew that here was a task that 
would call for every resource at his 
command. 

Now the police authorities charged 
up, and the officers piled out, their cap- 
tains and lieutenants shouting at them. 
They scattered, prepared to keep back 


the crowd, ready to stop any person © 
who looked at all suspicion. 

It took Verbeck a very few minutes to 
realize that no man was to be cap- 
tured. He did not doubt that The 
Black Star’s men had been some dis- 
tance away before that alarm came in, 
And there was no way in which they 
could be traced. 

The flames were raging now. 
Streams of water were playing on the 
furnace of fire. [Fireboats had dropped 
down the river and were at their work. 
But any sensible person could have told 
that the magnificent warehouse and the 
goods inside it were doomed, that 
within a few hours there would be 
nothing left but the gutted shell of a 
building to stand as a monument of The 
Black Star’s animosity. 

Down from the city came throngs of 
the curious to find themselves barred by 
the fire lines. Through the crowds went 
the word that this was the work of The 
Black Star and his band, just a re- 
minder that he meant what he had said 
about a million dollars ransom money. 
Verbeck found himself shouting orders 
until he was hoarse. Muggs was always 
at his heels ready for any orders. 

Dawn came and the fire still raged, 
though it slowly was burning itself out. 
The morning newspapers were telling 
the world what The Black Star and 
his men had done, and were printing 
a new letter from the master rogue 
saying that this was only the first blow 
the city might expect, unless the mil- 
lion was forthcoming immediately. 

Roger Verbeck got into the roadster 
and had Muggs drive him to police 
headquarters. Here the members of 
the council and a committee of citizens 
were waiting for him. 

“Gentlemen, I can tell you nothing 
except that The Black Star threatened 
to do something like his, and has done 
it,” Verbeck said. “His men had dis- 
appeared long before we reached the 
scene. The watchmen have been found, 
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dumped like so many bags of potatoes, 
at the edge of a parkway, and they can 
tell nothing with the exception of the 
captain. And he can say nothing ex- 
_cept that he got a glance of two men 
in black gowns and hoods, before they 
subdued him.” 

“But what are we to do?” one of the 
councilmen demanded. “The loss will 
run into millions.” 

“And the fiend will commit other 
atrocities,” put in another. “Is there 
no way of stopping him without pay- 
ing the million?” 

“Perhaps he can be stopped, and 
finally caught, but he will do a certain 
amount of damage first,” Verbeck said 
wearily. “Remember, gentlemen, he 
had an entire year to plan this cam- 
paign of crime. We cannot expect to 
overcome him within a few hours. 
Personally I am doing all that I can. 
If you wish some other man vs 

“Nothing of the sort!” the council- 
man exclaimed. “No other man, Ver- 
beck. We have no other man that 
If—if you think 


amounts to anything. 
it best to appoint a committee and talk 


” 


about the ransom 

“I think that it would be better to 
fight a little longer,” Roger Verbeck 
said. “The Black Star is clever, but 
even a clever man may make a mis- 
take. And some slight mistake may be 
enough to put us on the right trail. 
That is the trouble now, gentlemen— 
we are working in the dark. We do 
not know where he is, or from what 
part of the city he is conducting his 
campaign.” 

“We might wait for another day, at 
least,” the councilman said. “As Mr. 
Verbeck says, some slight mistake on 
the part of this fiend may result in his 
capture.” 

“And a delay of another day may 
result in the loss of several million 
more dollars,” put in another. 

“Then you want to raise the ransom 
—is that it?” the councilman asked. 
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“How much of it are you willing to 
pay? And are you willing also to 
acknowledge you are a citizen of a 
town that would let a notorious crook 
hold it up for a million?” 

“My—er—idea is to stop him as soon 
as possible and rescue those he has 
made his prisoners. Perhaps he is even 
mistreating them.” 

“I scarcely think The Black Star 
would mistreat them,” Verbeck put in. 
“T have had some experience with him, 
remember. He will hold them until we 
meet his terms, or are able to conquer 
him.” 

“But we do not know that—are not 
sure of it,” said the councilman. 

“I feel sure The Black Star would 
communicate with us before taking ex- 
treme measures, or let his prisoners 
communicate,” Verbeck declared. “As 
a last resort, he probably will have 
Mayor Redner write a letter asking that 
the ransom be paid.” 

“And what can we do—anything?” 
the councilman wanted to know. 

“T am doing all that I can, sir, and so 
are the police,” Verbeck said. “I am 
ready to step down and out the mo- 
ment the council wants another man 
on this job.” 

“But we do not want another man, 
Verbeck, as I said before. We have 
no other man.” 

“Then suppose we wait for twenty- 
four hours, gentlemen, and see what 
happens.” 

The committee agreed and went 
away. Verbeck went into the office of 
Chief Somerest, now his own, and sat 
down before the desk. Muggs was 
waiting for him. 

“Don’t you let that-gang bluff you, 
boss,” Muggs said. 

“T have no intention of doing so, 
Muggs.” 

“We can catch this big crook if they 
give us time. That’s what he wants to 
do—rush things.” 


“Exactly,” Verbeck replied. “And 








that is what those men could not see. 
They are frightened, naturally, and in 
a way I do not blame them.” 

“Scared stiff,’ Muggs admitted. 
“They talk big, but if it came to diggin’ 
up that million some of them would 
move mighty slow.” 

“They would,” Verbeck agreed smil- 
ing. 

“And they howl about goin’ out and 
grabbin’ this Black Star in about ten 
minutes, but I haven’t heard any of 
them suggest how it might be done.” 

“That’s right, Muggs.” 

“If I knew how it could be done, I 
wouldn’t be sittin’ here a second 
longer, boss. I'd be out and doin’, as the 
guy says.” 

“What guy?’ 
ning again. 

“I forget the guy, but he said it. 
Don’t you forget, boss—when we catch 
this bird, I want you to turn your back 


, 


Verbeck asked grin- 


for about two minutes and Iet me 
handle him.” 
“Muggs, I’m surprised. You are 


now an officer of the law.” 
“Oh, that!” said Mr. Muggs. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A LETTER IS WRITTEN. 


HE prisoners in The Black Star’s 
headquarters spent a night as 
comfortable as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, except that Sheriff Grogin 
raved the greater part of the time be- 
cause they would not let him out of the 
cell he occupied, and Captain of De- 
tectives Wilkinsen got thrown into a 
cell himself because of an attack upon 
one of The Black Star’s men. 

When morning came they were 
served with an excellent breakfast, 
while some of the master rogue’s men 
stood guard over them, ready to act at 
the first show of violence. Only 


William Brayter protested because his 
eggs were not cooked to suit him. 
Presently The Black Star himself 
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made his appearance, bringing copies of — 
the morning newspapers. He asked the 
prisoners to be seated, his men stood 
around on guard as before, and The 
Black Star indicated that he had come 
for the purpose of discussing business 
and wished the closest attention. 

“The city is inclined to be a little 
slow in ransoming you men,” he an- 
nounced. “Last evening I ascertained 
that no steps had been taken to that 
end, and so I was compelled, much 
against my wishes, to teach a bitter 
lesson.” 

“What have you done now?” Chief 
Somerset cried. “Abducted some more 
men—or women ?” 

“I do not fight women, sir,” said The 
Black Star. “And I have all the male 
prisoners I wish at the present time. I 
merely have taught the people, I hope 
and trust, that I mean business. The 
famous National Warehouse has been 
totally destroyed by fire. Here are the 
newspapers, gentlemen.” 

He tossed the newspapers ontoa couch 
and stood back, and the prisoners be- 
gan to devour the story of the confla- 
gration of the night before. 

“The National Warehouse!” William 
Brayter cried. “I had money tied up 
in that!” 

“You also had full insurance,” The 
Black Star informed him. “Almost the 
entire loss is covered by insurance, as I 
happen to know. And there were no 
lives lost, as you will see if you read. 
But perhaps the people will be more 
inclined to listen to reason now.” 

“You fiend!” Mayor Redner cried. 

“Fiend appears to be a popular des- 
ignation with you gentlemen when you 
are speaking to me,” said The Black 
Star. “Why not vary it once in a while 
by calling me a scoundrel?” 

“And what—what will be the end of 
all this?” William Brayter wanted to 
know. 

“TI would suggest that steps be taken 
to obtain the ransom,” said the master 
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crook. “The moment I learn that sin- 
cere steps are being taken in that direc- 
tion, I’ll hold my hand. Otherwise, I 
shall put into execution certain other 
plans of mine.” 

“What more could you do?” asked 
the mayor. 

“My dear sir! What I have done 
already is as nothing compared to what 
I might do if it pleased me,” The Black 
Star replied. “I could destroy the en- 
tire city by fire, if I wished. I could 
have the bridges across the river de- 
stroyed with explosives. I could start 
an epidemic of disease easily. I can 
frighten the people, drive them from 
the city, wreck the city’s business and 
its future. And I can think of other 
plans if it is necessary.” 

‘What can we do?” the mayor asked. 

“Why not suggest to your friends 
outside that it might be a good thing 
to meet with my demands. As soon as 


I learn that a committee is at work, I’ll 
prevent my men doing any more dam- 


age.” 

“Pay you a 
asked. 

“Let the general public pay it—let 
them take up a subscription.” 

“The public wouldn’t do it.” 

“T think they would,” The Black Star 
said. “I'll send a letter to the news- 
papers at the same time, saying what 
I can do if I wish. That will make 
them think. I’d suggest that you write 
the letter. Let Mayor Redner. write 
as 

“We'll talk it over,” the mayor said 
with a sigh. 

“Very well. There is pen and ink 
and paper on the table. If you decide 
to write the letter, do so, and then 
knock at the door and a man will call 
me. If you do not, I think it possible 
that the city will know another disaster 
to-night.” 

Without another word The Black 
Star left the big room, and his men fol- 
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lowed him one by one, and the door 
was shut and bolted again. 

The prisoners were silent for a mo- 
ment looking at one another. The 
mayor was the first to speak. 

“If I write and sign that letter, 
people will be calling me a coward in a 
few days,” he said. 

“Write it merely as the mayor sug- 
gesting to your fellow townsmen that 
they save their city,” suggested Bray- 
ter. 

“Listen!” said Chief Somerset 
speaking in low tones. “Bend across 
the table and listen, all of you. Why 
not send this letter to Roger Verbeck ?” 

“And what good would that do?” the 
mayor asked. 

“Conceal a message in the letter.” 

“What sort of message?” Brayter 
wanted to know. 

“Tf we had any idea where we are, 
we could suggest it to him, and the 
letter might get past The Black Star. 
Verbeck would look at it closely.” 

“T’ve been trying to think what there 
is about this room that is familiar,’ 
Brayter said. “It has been done over 
recently, I can tell, yet there remains 
something familiar.” 

“Try to think—try!” said the chief. 

“There is the size and shape of it for 
one thing. And there is a sort of pe- 
culiar angle in that corner.” 

“T’ve never seen it before,” 
mayor declared. 

“But I know I have,” Brayter per- 
sisted, “though perhaps not for a long 
time. I have it! The old Burton 
place on the river drive! Burton and 
I were boys together and used to play 
all over the house. Afterward the fam- 
ily used it as a country place until the 
city grew out to it. That angle in the 
wall—I seem to remember it!” 

“Tt’s a chance,” Somerset whispered. 

“But how can we tell Roger Verbeck 
where to investigate?” the mayor 
wanted to know. “The Black Star is 
no fool—he will not let us send out a 


the 
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sealed letter. 
it.” 

“Possibly so, but he thinks we are 
frightened, and he will not believe we 
are playing a trick. He does not think 
anybody here knows this place. Mr. 
Brayter wouldn’t if he hadn’t played 
around here as a boy.” 

“How can we do it?” the mayor 
asked again. 

“Go ahead talking, you men,’ and let 
me try my hand,” Chief Somerset 
begged. 

They continued their conversation, 
speaking in low tones for the greater 
part, but now and then raising their 
voices. And Somerset sat down at one 
end of the table, a piece of paper be- 
fore him, and scribbled upon it with a 
pen. 

He tried repeatedly before he had 
what he wished, and then he explained 
it to the others. 

“Tt’s a chance—a chance!” the mayor 
said. 

“Mr. Brayter may be wrong, of 
course, but, as you say, it is a chance,” 
declared the chief. 

“T’ll copy it,” the mayor said. “And 
let us hope that it gets past that fiend 
unchanged, and is delivered.” 

He wrote rapidly, read carefully, let 
the others see it. And then he got up, 
walked across the room and knocked 
on the door, and went back to the table 
and sat down again. 

live minutes passed, and then the 
door was opened and The Black Star 
entered with a couple of his men. 

“Well, gentlemen, you have de- 
cided?” he asked. 

Mayor Redner stood up. 

“We have talked it over,” he replied. 
“As mayor and citizen, I cannot see 
you wrecking the city if it can be pre- 
vented. Frankly, we have decided that 
it would be best to have the ransom 
raised, and to make an attempt to catch 
you afterward and see you properly 
punished for your deeds.” 


He'll read and examine 
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“T’ll chance that,” The Black Star 7 
said laughing. “I am glad that you 
have come to your senses. I dislike to 
destroy more valuable property.” 

“T have written the letter to Roger 
Verbeck, the best man, I suppose, to 
attend to the affair.” 

“He seems to be the head of the city 
at present,” The Black Star admitted. 

“Here is the letter, sir. Tell me 
whether it is satisfactory. I did not 
make it stronger because I do not want 
the people of the city to believe I am 
thinking only of my own safety.” 

The Black Star took the letter, 
stepped back, and read it carefully 
while his two men remained on guard. 
He read it a second time, held it up to 
the light, and then folded it carefully. 

“The letter seems all right to me, 
gentlemen,” he said. “And allow me 
to say that I think you are taking the 
proper course. I hope Mr. Verbeck 
and the others look at it in the same 
way.” 

“They must! 
here,” Brayter said. 
going to ruin.” 

“You should be out before long, if 
the people are willing to raise the 
money,” the master rogue replied. 
“And I'll do this much to help you—I'll 
send a letter to the papers threatening 
to do all sorts of dire things if the 
ransom is not raised immediately.” 

Again he left them, but they were 
careful not to show their glee. Chief 
Somerset suggested that they appear to 
be downcast in order to deceive any 
spying eye. They scattered around the 
room, some reading, some trying to 
play cards. And Sheriff Grogin con- 
tinued to howl from his cell, telling 
what he would do to The Black Star 
when he had the opportunity. 

“If Verbeck only gets it!” the mayor 
whispered. 

“It was so plain, I was afraid The 
Black Star would tumble to it,” the 
chief declared. “Evidently he did not 
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—he thinks we are frightened and 
really want the ransom raised.” 

Within a few minutes the mayor’s 
letter was on its way to Roger Verbeck. 
For once, the master rogue had been 
careless. The message contained in the 
letter had escaped his eye. But would 
it escape the eye of Roger Verbeck, 
also? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HIDDEN MESSAGE. 


THROUGHOUT the entire morning 
Roger Verbeck sat in his office 
receiving useless reports, assigning men 
to run down rumors, answering foolish 
inquiries, until he was almost frantic. 

Turning to answer a call on the tele- 
phone he heard the voice of The Black 
Star talking over the tapped wire. 

“Mr. Verbeck, that was rather a 
spectacular fire, wasn’t it?” 

“Another score you'll have to settle,” 
Verbeck said. 

“T doubt it. But it has made an im- 
pression on several people. I have been 
speaking to Mayor Redner and my 
other guests, and have been urging 
them to write a letter asking that the 
ransom be paid and the city saved. If 
it is no, there will be other disasters, of 
course.” 

“T suppose they wrote the letter?” 

“Though you may doubt it, they did. 
It is on its way to you now, and you 
should have it in less than an hour, 
I have to be careful about delivering 
letters, you understand, but have ar- 
ranged this very well.” 

“And what does the letter say?” Ver- 
beck asked. 

“Wait and read it,” said The Black 
Star. “It will interest you, I feel sure. 
And allow me to suggest that it might 
be an excellent thing to do as the mayor 
Says.” 

The Black Star broke the connection, 
and Verbeck replaced the receiver and 
sat before the desk wondering what it 
could be. The mayor, he supposed, 


was asking that the prisoners be ran- 
somed and the city spared further dis- 
asters. In that case Verbeck scarcely 
knew what to do. The mayor was the 
chief executive of the city, and had the 
right to suggest what he thought was 
best for the city’s welfare. 

Verbeck decided if the letter con- 
tained a suggestion of that sort that 
he would merely hand it over to the 
council and let them take the responsi- 
bility for any move they cared to make. 
He gave orders that any letter ad- 
dressed to him should be delivered im- 
mediately, and the messenger held for 
investigation. 

Half an hour later a sergeant en- 
tered with the letter, and said that a 
boy had brought it into the office. Ver- 
beck had the boy inside before he even 
opened the envelope. The name and 


address stamped with the little rubber 
type convinced him that the letter was 
from The Black Star. 

“Where did you get this letter?” he 


demanded. 

“A man met me on the corner and 
gave me fifty cents to deliver it,” the 
boy declared. 

“What sort of a man?” 

“Just an ordinary man, about fifty 
years old, I guess.” 

“Dressed well?” 

“No, sir. He was a bit shabby, sir,” 
the boy answered. “He said another 
man had given him a dollar to deliver 
it, and that he’d give me half if I'd 
fetch it the rest of the way, because he 
had to go see about a job.” 

Verbeck knew that the boy was in- 
nocent of wrongdoing. His looks and 
manner told that. He ordered that the 
boy be released, and then he opened the 
letter and read it carefully. 

He happened to know Mayor Red- 
ner’s handwriting, and saw that the 
letter and signature were genuine. He 
had thought at first that perhaps The 
Black Star would resort to a forgery, 
but Mayor Redner’s signature was one 
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difficult for even an expert forger to 
duplicate. Verbeck read the body of 
the letter a second time: 

Try to raise the ransom and stop the de- 
struction of property and relieve our anxiety. 

Burton, my lawyer, will aid you, and I 
hereby authorize him to put me down for ten 
thousand dollars as my share. 

Place the money wherever The Black Star 
says, and please make haste in having it 
obtained. 

On learning that you are at work trying 
to raise the ransom, The Black Star will stop 
his men from committing other acts of 
violence. 

Drive the committee to its work as much 
as possible. 

It seemed at the first glance to be the 
letter of a man stricken with fear for 
himself and the city of which he was 
the executive head. Verbeck won- 
dered what The Black Star had done to 
get the mayor to write that letter, what 
threats he had made. 

He did not want to act hastily. So 
he sat before his desk trying to think it 
out. To ignore the letter entirely would 
be to assume a great responsibility, 
and he did not care to do that. It 
would be the best, he decided, to make 
the letter public a little later and let 
the city council act as it pleased. 

The editor of one of the newspapers 
telephoned him at that instant. An- 
other message had been received from 
The Black Star. He told of the letter 
the mayor had written, and threatened 
dire things if the committee was not ap- 
pointed at once and set to work—more 
fires, the destruction of the bridges 
across the river, an epidemic started by 
the release of germs. 

Verbeck read the letter to him, and 
then sat with the note in his hand. Its 
style did not seem to him to be free and 
easy. There was something unnatural 
about it, and Mayor Redner, Verbeck 
knew, was a fluent man when it came 
to writing letters. 

Could there be something hidden in 
it? Was there some message that had 
passed the eyes of The Black Star, 
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had escaped the master rogue. Verbeck — 
read the letter again, held it up before 
the light, tried using every second or 
third word, and failed. 7” 

And suddenly he saw it, and called 
to Muggs. 

“Look!” he said. “Read the first 
word of every sentence, Muggs. What 
does it say?” 

Muggs read it slowly. 

“Try Burton place on drive.” 

“That’s it!’ Roger Verbeck cried. 
“A message right under The Black 
Star’s nose! It may be a fake, of 
course, or a mistake, or a trap, but it 
is worth trying, certainly. The Burton 
place on the river drive, is what it 
means.” 

“What place is that, boss?” Muggs 
asked. 

“An old country place that hasn't 
been used for years except as a home 
for an old caretaker and his wife,” 
Verbeck replied. “It was a great place 
once. And what a place for The Black 
Star’s headquarters! The old trees are 
heavy and untrimmed, and the brush 
is thick. The house sets far back from 
the drive. Nobody ever thought of that 
place. I'll bet the man on the beat 
never even investigated it.” 

“You think the big crook is there 

“T don’t know, Muggs, but this thing 
is worth looking into. That letter was 
written by the mayor, and those words 
didn’t come that way by chance alone. 
I scarcely can believe this got by the 
eyes of The Black Star, but it got by 
mine at first. I'll bet The Black Star 
tried the second and third words, and 
all those combinations, the same as I 
did, and never happened to glance at 
the first word of each sentence. He 
might not know, of course, that it is 
the old Burton place.” 

“Gosh, boss ig 

“Wait, Muggs! 
the time being. 
The Black Star works. We don’t know 
who his people are. Drop a hint now 
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of this, and he may find it out within 
an hour and be on guard.” 

“I forgot that, boss.” 

“Remember the last time we found 
three policemen were members of the 
crook’s organization? We've got to 
make plans carefully, Muggs. So wipe 
that hopeful look off your face and try 
to appear as though there was no 
news.” 

“What are you goin’ to do, boss? 
You're not goin’ to pass up this chance, 
are your” 

“Not much, I’m not! But The Black 
Star, if his headquarters is at the old 
Burton place, isn’t going to learn that 
we know it until it’ll be too late for him 
to make a getaway. Go out and send 
Captain Jones in here—and remember 
all that I have said.” 

Jones was a veteran in the depart- 
ment, a man of much wisdom and ex- 
perience. 

“Jones,” Verbeck said, “I think that 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“If The Black Star has somebody 
watching us closely, we don’t want 
them to suspect that we are about to 
make a move.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“T want fifty reserves an hour after 
dark to-night. Release that many now, 
and see them one at a time when you 
do it. Have them leave headquarters 
separately, and let each man think he 
is being given a few hours off.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Have about twenty-five of them re- 
port at the southwest corner of the city 
park at eight o’clock, and have the other 
half report at the northeast entrance at 
the same time. We'll send machines to 
carry them, but we'll not give the 
chauffeurs orders until the last min- 
ute.” 

“T understand, sir. 
ask?” 

“T hope so, Jones. A raid on the 
headquarters of The Black Star, | 


A raid, I may 


I am on the trail of something, but we 
must move carefully.” hope!” 
To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


STI HNIOOMARE 


MYSTERIOUS HOTEL THEFTS EXPLAINED 


BY tracking Harry Boise, alias Breese, from one to another of the large New 
York hotels, detectives claim that they found the perpetrator of several 


recent mysterious thefts from guests’ rooms in hostelries of the metropolis. 
The plan used by the thief to get into guests’ rooms was a simple and ingenious 
one—he simply stood near the clerk’s desk and noted the numbers on room 
keys handed over to the clerk when patrons left the hotel for a few hours. 
After waiting a short time the crook would approach the desk and ask for the 


key to the room of an absent guest. He would give the room number glibly 
and the clerk, not being familiar with the appearance of transient guests, would 
give the room key to the stranger. Then the thief would go up to the absent 
patron’s room and strip it of easily carried valuables. 

For some time hotel managers were unable to discover the method by 
which the burglar secured access to the rooms. Finally suspicion was directed 
toward Breese, who was a frequent lounger in hotel lobbies. Detectives were 
given a description of him and followed him one night to four hotels before 
they arrested him. The police claim that he has confessed to having robbed 
Mrs. Mary Armstead of eighteen thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry and bonds 
while she was staying at a well-known New York hotel, 
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Y suspicions is most thor- 
oughly and convincin'ly con- 
firmed,’ announced Jud 
Sparks with a sad wag of his 
head. He raised the right-hand side 

of his faded derby hat and scratched 

his head thoughtfully. 

“That you've been stung, huh 
grunted his cousin, Zeke Hampton, who 
tilted back and forth in his strap-topped 
boots, hands rammed deep into his trou- 
sers pockets. “Why, drat ’t all, Jud, 
you oughter knowed that in th’ first 
place.” 

“An’ I guess you’re tryin’ to tell me 
that you did know it,” muttered Jud 
disgustedly, his faded blue eyes linger- 
ing in unwilling admiration at the 
gaudy oil-stock certificates in his hand. 
“Gosh, Zeke, it’s sure hard to b'lieve 
that these pieces of paper which I hold 
in my fin ain’t worth even th’ half in- 
terest in a toothpick; why, Zeke, with 
all them pretty things, them gushing 
oil wells an’ big figgers, these no-’count 
stock certificates make a Liberty Bond 
look like a piece of wrappin’ paper. 

“But, as I was a-sayin’ when you so 
far forgot your manners as to inter- 
rupt me, my suspicions is thoroughly 
and convincin’ly confirmed. Zeke, th’ 
whole blame world is crooked. Yes’ir, 
crooked as an Ozark goat path. 

“T reckon, Zeke, that if this feller 
that went around th’ country with a 
lantern lookin’ for an honest man don’t 
run into us pretty gosh-blamed soon, 
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he’s jest gonna give up in disgust, or 
th’ price of coal oil’s gonna get so durn 
high that he ain’t gonna be able to con- 
tinue buyin’ fuel for his headlight.” 

“Huh!” grunted Zeke. ‘How c’n a 
feller be crooked up in this country? 
There ain’t nothin’ here to steal. That 
is, nothin’ but money, an’ these city 
slickers gets it all on these fake stock 
an’ such, till there ain’t none left.” 

“Well, there may be somethin’ in 
that,” agreed Jud, crooking his forefin- 
ger and stroking his exceedingly large 
nose. He made a motion as if to tear 
the eight one-hundred-dollar stock cer- 
tificates into strips, but their printed 
beauty was such that he could not bring 
himself to do it. 

Jud and Zeke had ridden in on horse- 
back, twenty-two miles across the 
Ozarks, to the post office for their mail. 
Their real purpose in making the trip 
was to have the postmaster hand them 
the envelope which had for some time 
been expected—the envelope which was 
to contain the promised fifty-per-cent 
dividend on Jud’s oil stock. The com- 
pany had promised it to them; had 
promised it in black and white over the 
signature of the company’s president. 

Instead, they had a letter from the 
United States district attorney inform- 
ing them that the officers of the Liquid 
Gold Oil Company had either fled or 
were in jail, and inviting them to ap- 
pear as witnesses against the unfortu- 
nate laggarts who were in durance vile. 
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Jud cut himself off a generous slice 
of natural twist and sat down on the 
elevated sidewalk which ran in front 
of the post office. 

“Set down, Zeke, set down,” he in- 
vited. “I want to do a mite of think- 
in’.” 

Zeke reached for the tobacco and 
seated himself beside his cousin; it was 
always a more or less momentous oc- 
casion for Zeke when Jud sat down to 
think, for action of some sort nearly 
always resulted, and Zeke was not 
averse to action. 

lor more than five minutes Jud 
swung his legs in deep meditation while 
Zeke waited with the patience which 
was his wont. 

“Zeke,” said Jud finally, “you an’ I 
been a coupla durn fools.” And Zeke 
nodded so vigorously that Jud gave him 
a harsh, unkind stare of reproval. 

“T wasn’t meanin’ ’bout th’ oil stock, 
Zeke,” he explained ; “we ain’t th’ only 
fish that nibbled at that hook, not by a 
blame sight. I bet there was bankers 
an’ lawyers an’ doctors what bit same 
as we did. 

“What I was meanin’, Zeke, was that 
we been a coupla durn fools stayin’ 
honest so long when all th’ rest of th’ 
world is so  gosh-blamed crooked. 
Well, we have learned th’ error of our 
ways; we ain’t gonna be fools no 
longer.” 

Zeke’s mouth dropped open as if the 
doctor had asked to look at his ton- 
sils, and his eyes, normally very large, 
achieved a startling dimension. 

“You—you mean ” he hazarded, 
not daring to finish his sentence. 

“Yep; that we’re gonna be crooks. 
Now, you know well as I do that we 
ain’t never gonna get rich growin’ corn 
between them rocks. It took us four 
years to get saved up that eight hun- 
dred; that’s four hundred apiece, an’ 
that figgers out a hundred dollars a 
year. Now, you'll agree, Zeke, that 
ain’t no money.” 
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“*S more’n we got now,” reminded 
Zeke dolefully with an accusing glance 
at the gilded stock certificates whiclt 
Jud still held in his hand. To his sur- 
prise his cousin found no fault with 
the remark, but, instead, nodded ap- 
proval. 

“Just th’ point, Zeke; just th’ 
point,” he agreed. “We work four 
years, both of us, for eight hundred, 
an’ some city slickers lay out a dime’s 
worth of printin’ and spend a two-cent 
postage stamp—an’ they’ve got th’ eight 
hundred in less ’n a week. 

“So, Zeke, we’re gonna be crooks.” 

“Figurin’ on startin’ one of these oil 
companies ?”’ asked Zeke. 

Jud twisted his face into a studious 
grimace. 

“How much money you got, Zeke?” 
he asked. 

“Six bits,” answered Zeke promptly ; 
“I was kind of figurin’ on buyin’ a new 
pocketknife with that. Th’ old one 
don’t whittle so good any more.” 


“An’ I got seven dollars and eighty- 
seven cents.” 

“You ain’t gonna have much more ’n 
my six bits when you pay th’ store 
bills,” gloomily reminded Zeke. 

“Crooks don’t pay no bills,” Jud said 


reprovingly. “Now, wouldn’t we be 
swell crooks payin’ out our last dollar 
to a store? Zeke, I’m plumb ashamed 
of you; a durn fine crook you’re gonna 
make. I c’n see that stickin’ out now.” 

“T forgot we was crooks,” apologized 
Zeke contritely. “What we goin’ to do? 
We can’t rob no banks—I busted th’ 
spring on our squirrel rifle.” 

“Robbin’ banks!” exclaimed Jud in 
horror. “Gosh, Zeke, you don’t want 
to be no crook; you’ve got your mind 
on bein’ a—a criminal. We ain’t crimi- 
nals, Zeke; just crooks.” 

“I—I didn’t ‘low as there was any 
difference,” stammered Zeke. 

“A criminal’s a crook what ain’t got 
no brains,” explained Jud shortly. 
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“Uh-huh,” replied Zeke, with a nod. 
“What was you plannin’ on doin’ ?” 

“T got it all figured out,” answered 
Jud; “we’re gonna get on th’ noon train 
and go over to Persinger.” 

“To—to Persinger!” exclaimed the 
other. “Gosh! That must be all of 
thirty miles; it costs like sixty to ride 
that far—on th’ train.” : 

“Oh, not so much,” answered Jud 
easily; “we'll slip th’ conductor four 
bits and tell ’im that’s all we got—th’ 
conductor on th’ noon local is a crook, 
too, I been told. He keeps all th’ cash 
fares—an’ nobody never buys a ticket.” 


If. 


Arriving at Persinger at a total cost 
of fifty cents for railroad fare and five 
cents for bananas, Jud and Zeke 
emerged from the train on to the sta- 
tion platform and gave the town the 
“once-over.” There was Main Street, 
the only business thorougfare, with its 
long line of store buildings, largely 
frame, stretched out in dull, drab, and 
uninteresting array. The total popula- 
tion as reported by the government 
census was eight hundred and thirty- 
nine. 

It wasn’t much town to look at, but 
to Jud and Zeke it was a metropolis. 
The traveler from Springfield, Illinois, 
getting a bird’s-eye view of New York 
City from an airplane could not have 
stared in greater awe than did the two 
recently avowed crooks from the Ozark 
Mountains, 

“Gosh! Look at all them houses!” 
exclaimed Zeke. “I hadn’t no idea that 
Persinger was such a whoppin’ big 
city.” 

“Huh?” asked Jud in superior fash- 
ion; “I was to St. Louis onct.” 

“Naw ?” 

“Yep; but twas when I was a baby. 
I can’t remember it, but I heard pa tell 
*bout it ’fore he died.” 

The fact that Jud didn’t remember 


the details of the visit did not alter the 
realization in Zeke’s mind that his 
cousin was a widely traveled man; he 
had places. 

“Come on,” commanded Jud, “le’s 
find th’ printin’ office; we gotta have 


some printin’ done.” 


“ee 
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“Printin’?”’ questioned Zeke. 
mean we're gonna have printin’ done 

Jud nodded and proceeded up the 
street. It required no extended search 
to discover the offices of the Persinger 
Pioneer, in an ancient, dilapidated 
building, with an ancient and dilapi- 
dated editor in charge of an equally an- 
cient and delapidated printing outfit. 

“Want some printin’ done,” Jud an- 
nounced to the editor, who was his own 
printer and pressman; in a word, he 
was the whole works. 

“Sale bills, I reckon,” hazarded the 
editor, whose name, the first column on 
the second page—when it was not too 
smeary to be legible—informed the 
world every week, was Thaddeus 
Stone. 


Jud glared at Editor Stone for this 
indictment of their honest and harmless 
appearance; their hearts had changed, 
but their clothes had not. 


“Sale bills!” retorted Jud. “No! 
Show bills! Show bills for a comin’ 
attraction at th’ opera house in your— 
um—fair city.” 

Editor Stone’s face brightened as a 
smile chased away the shadows caused 
by the weekly struggle of getting to- 
gether three dollars to pay the C. O. D. 
on his “ready-prints.” There was, pos- 
sibly, a little glory in newspaper edit- 
ing in Persinger, but there was small 
profit, at times no profit at all. He 
shook hands effusively. 

“Now that’s fine,” he said. “There 
hasn’t been a show in Persinger for 
growing on a year. What kind of a 
show is it?” 

“A whale of a production,” an- 
nounced Jud breezily, while Zeke stared 
at his cousin in amazement; Jud’s pow- 
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ers were a daily revelation to him. 
“One of th’ biggest surprises that this 
city has ever been treated to, I reckon. 
We don’t often stop at small towns, but 
—well, I heard that Persinger hadn’t had 
ashow for a long time, an’ I thought as 
I'd give th’ folks a treat.” 

“That’s fine of you—mighty fine,” 
Editor Stone beamed. “When will the 
show be?” 

Before answering Jud glanced at a 
copy of the Persinger Pioneer which 
had fallen to the floor. Finally he made 
out, through the blurred, mangled type, 
that the paper was issued every Thurs- 
day. “A week from next Friday,” he 
said; “a week from to-morrow. I 
reckon I’ll have a thousand bills struck 
off. How much you gonna charge 
me ?” 

Editor Stone developed a sudden tim- 
idity ; he was always like that when the 
question of prices came up. He was so 
accustomed to being bullied and brow- 
beaten, when he named a proper price, 
that he scarcely had the nerve to charge 
anything at all. 

“Two dollars and a half is—is the 
usual charge,” he stammered. 

Zeke shuddered as he considered the 
manner in which his cousin was plung- 
ing; at this rate their combined capital 
wasn't going to last long. To his fur- 
ther horror, Jud nodded without mak- 
ing a single portest. 

“An’ a piece in th’ paper—how much 
will that be?” he demanded. 

Editor Stone, a little giddy over the 
ease of this victory and a little ashamed 
at taking the regulation but unusual 
price, gulped. 

“Advertising isn’t very heavy this 
week, an’ rather than fill up on boiler- 
plate I'll give you a nice, big space for 
—for a dollar.” As a matter of truth, 
the boilerplate was in the express of- 
fice, but denied to Editor Stone for the 
reason that there was a C. O. D. charge 
on it which he was unable to pay. He 
welcomed this space filler. 

9E—ps 
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“An’ how many in your fam’ly, Mr. 
Stone?” asked Jud. 

“Feve.”’ 

“I reckon you'll be wanting to go to 
the show, Mr. Stone?” 

“Of course! It’s mighty fine of you 
—ighty kind to offer me 

“An” tickets, bein’ fifty cents each, 
would make th’ five tickets come to two 
dollars and: a half; that leaves one dol- 
lar I owe you. Here’s the money.” 

Editor Stone, with visions of enough 
cash to tide him over an ever-present 
financial extremity and of five show 
passes free of charge suddenly evapo- 
rated, gulped hard and accepted the 
proffered dollar. 

“Tf—if you'll write the copy, I’ll start 
to work on the handbills,’ he said 
weakly. 

“There ain’t nothin’ to write out,” 
said Jud, with a grin; “just you set up 
these words: ‘YOUR UNCLE IS 
COMING,’ I'll have some more 
printin’ for you later on, an’, as you’ve 


already got th’ passes, I'll pay for th’ 
next thousand in cash.” 

The sun again shone for Editor 
Stone. 

“But—but,” he stammered in bewil- 
derment, “don’t you want something on 
the bills about the date and the opera 


2 


house 

“No,” answered Jud, “nothin’ but 
them words which I told you: ‘YOUR 
UNCLE IS COMING,’ ” 


ITT. 


Zeke had a worried ldvk on his face 
as he walked toward the hotel beside 
his cousin, 

“Say, Jud,’ he demanded, “what 
kind of foolishness is this? We ain’t 
gonna give no show at th’ opera house; 
I don’t know nothin’ about th’ show 
business—an’ neither do you.” 

“Tha’s so, Zeke; tha’s so,” agreed 
Jud cheerfully. “But I do know some- 
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thin’ ’bout bein’ a crook. We’re gonna 
put up at th’ hotel, now.” 

At the town’s one hotel Jud intro- 
duced himself and Zeke as the managers 
of a show that would pay a visit to Per- 
singer within a few days, and asked 
for “the best in the house.” Tom 
Towns, owner of the hotel, welcomed 
them warmly and treated them to a pri- 
vate bottle of moonshine from a still 
back in the mountains. 

The succeeding days passed quietly 
for the two cousins. Most of their time 
was spent in refusing to answer ques- 
tions about the character of the show. 

“Huh!” was his stock reply to que- 
ries. “Now, wouldn’t I be a fine show- 
man if I went an’ told you all ’bout 
th’ show? But I'll tell you one thing, 
folks: it’s gonna be th’ biggest surprise 
in th’ way of shows that you ever seen. 
It’s gonna be a stupendous surprise.” 
Jud rather liked the word “stupendous” 
which he had practiced until it was an 
oration in itself. 

Zeke begged in vain to know what 
the outcome was going to be. 

“Jud,” he said accusingly, “I think 
you’ve gone kind of queer in th’ head. 
We ain’t got no show and we ain't 
gonna have no show.” 

“We’re gonna have a show,” retorted 
Jud complacently. 

The Persinger Pioneer gave them 
a half-page advertisement for a dollar, 
and the only drawback was that most 
of the letters were so mashed that it 
was almost impossible to make sense 
of Jud’s single catchline. However, 
this was more than offset by the addi- 
tional mystery thrown about the coming 
attraction, and the fact that the town 
was not too large for the entire popu- 
lation to visit Editor Stone personally, 
who explained things. Altogether it 
was a very successful piece of advertis- 
ing. 

And, as if every one in town did not 
already known that there was to be a 
show at the opera house on the ap- 


proaching Friday, Jud paid a second ~ 
visit to the printing office and had his 
second batch of bills printed. The 
words of these were likewise cryptic, 
but fed curiosity. They simply said: 
YOUR UNCLE WILL BE AT THE 
OPERA HOUSE 
THURSDAY NIGHT 
COME ONE. COME ALL. 
A BIG SURPRISE. 

Zeke studied the handbills with 
mournful sigh. 

“Y’ know, Jud,” he said with sad pes 
simism, “I’m sort of thinkin’ that th’ 
surprise is gonna be on you when th’ 
folks in this town find that we ain’t got 
no show. I’ve heard tell of fellers bein’ 
tarred and feathered for less.” 

“Dry up, Zeke,” retorted Jud. 

On Thursday Editor Stone, with the 
aid of the money received for Jud’s 
second batch of handbills, managed to 
accomplish another issue of the Pio- 
neer. It carried another half-page ad- 
vertisement, which repeated the hand- 
bill, with the additional words, “AD- 
MISSION 50 CENTS TO ALL.” 

Persinger gasped; it must be some 
show. Twenty-five and _ thirty-five 
cents had previously been the limit in 
theater prices in Persinger. 

Jud had sold no advance tickets, but 
at seven o’clock on Friday evening he 
established himself at the box office, 
with Zeke by his side. A young man, 
to whom he had given fifty cents and 
a free ticket of admission, began play- 
ing the battered, out-of-tune piano at 
seven-thirty, and the crowd began to 
jam the building. It seemed that the 
whole town was turning out; money 
simply poured it. 

“Y’ know, Zeke, why I had th’ price 
fifty cents to all?” Jud whispered to his 
cousin. “Well, I’ll tell you: neither one 
of us can count for shucks, an’ it’s so 
blame easy to make change this way.” 

Walt Demming, the man from whom 
they rented the opera house, came bus- 
tling in. 
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“Where’s your scenery?” he de- 
manded, 

“You got scenery, ain’t you?” re- 
torted Jud. “Fine opera house you got 
if there ain’t no scenery.” 

‘“Where’s your troupe?” 

“Trooop! Whatcha think we got— 
an’ army!” 

Mr. Demming laughed at this appar- 
ant joke and started inside. 

“Hey!” called Jud. “You ain’t paid 
for your ticket. How you get that 
way?” 

“But—but I own th’ opera house,” 
protested Demming indignantly. 

“Like sin y’ do,” retorted Jud. “It 
b’longs to me to-night. I paid you five 
dollars rent for it, an’ you gotta pay 
your way, same as th’ rest of ’em.” 

Grumbling, Mr. Demming counted 
out fifty cents in nickels and dimes. 

At eight o’clock the young man was 
still pounding the piano frantically, and 
the audience began to applaud impa- 
tiently. Jud, out in the box office, 
glanced a bit nervously at his big sil- 
ver watch, which had been in the Sparks 
family for forty years, and whispered 
to Zeke. 

Then Jud, mastering the nervousness 
which he felt, walked through the thea- 
ter to the stage door, went behind the 
scenes, and, striking a match, lighted 
the coal-oil footlights. Persinger was 
not blessed by an electric-light plant. 

“Folks,” he said, when the footlights 
were blinking and sputtering, “there’s 
been a little delay, but just hold your 
hosses, for this stupendous production 
will be given without fail.” 

He bowed as the audience clapped, 
cheered, and stamped its feet. Then 
he slipped in behind the dust-covered, 
much-searred scenery, opened a rear 
window, dropped eight feet to a coal 
shed in the rear, and so made his way 
to the ground. Hle slipped through the 
gloom and joined Zeke at the water 
tank which, in the darkness, was safely 
out of eye distance from the station. 
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“If th’ eight-fifteen train’s late— 
Heaven help us,” he murmured. 

“Amen!” answered Zeke. “If th’ 
train’s late, we'll be durn sorry that 
we're crooks, instead of such plain 
blame fools—an’ I’ve got my suspicions 
that we’re both.” 

Back in the opera house, as eight- 
thirty passed and the young man at the 
piano tired of his labors over “Turkey 
in the Straw,” the only tune he knew, 
the audience, four hundred strong, be- 
gan to complain. 

Walt Demming, mulling things over 
in his mind, suddenly arose from his 
chair and loudly thumped his way to 
the stage entrance. The crowd could 
hear him stumbling among the scenery 
and the trash piled about the stage. 

“T knowed it; I knowed it all th’ 
time!” roared Mr. Demming. He 
grasped the ropes which rolled up the 
curtain and pulled with all his might. 
Slowly, creakingly it arose. 

In the center of the stage sat an 
easel, and on the easel was a piece of 
cardboard which, in ink-dripping, hand- 
painted letters, bore the words, “YOUR 
UNCLE HAS GONE.” 

The audience sat for a moment in 
stupefied silence as it slowly spelled out 
the letters; then a mighty roar of anger 
arose from four hundred throats. 
Chairs tipped over as the men rushed 
for the stairs, bound for the railroad 
station. 

In the confusion the plaintive toot 
of the eight-fifteen, a little late and 
therefore in a hurry to be off, was un- 
heard. 

Jud Sparks sat in the smoker, silent 
and thoughtful, as his fingers played 
with the coins bulging his pockets. 

“Conscience a-hurtin’ you, Jud?” 
asked Zeke anxiously, for his own was. 

“Conscience?” queried Jud reprov- 
ingly. “Huh! Good crooks ain’t got 
no conscience. A fine crook you are! 
[ was just doin’ a mite of thinkin’-— 
wonderin’ what we’re gonna do next.” 





D. S. M. does not light on, and light—or shall we say pounce?—on, 
hard, 
We get letters from every quarter, but as we have received our first from 
that land of snow and ice and bold sailors, we will lead off with it, just in from 
Norway. It pleases us to know that we are liked by this sturdy Norseman, 


“Dear Epitor: Perhaps you know that in the utmost northwestern part 
of Europe there lies a small country named Norway. ‘Well, what then?’ you'll 
ask, and perhaps add: ‘This doesn’t seem to be exactly in my line.’ But listen: 
Here in Norway, in this out-of-the-way place of the world, as you will prob- 
ably term it, your excellent and incomparable Detective Story MaGAzINE has 
a reader as devoted and enthusiastic as any on your side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

“In February, 1919, I chanced to get hold of a copy of your magazine. 
On the first page of that copy began a serial which made me a constant reader, 
It was the story by C. C. Andrews, titled ‘The First Law.’ Afterward I haven't 
missed a copy. I write this to you partly because I thought it might interest 
you to hear from one of your transatlantic readers, and partly because I also 
wish to express my opinion of some of your many excellent authors. 

“TI think the best stories you have published are those written by Herman 
Landon, C. C. Andrews, Hugh Kahler, and Ernest M. Poate, closely followed 
by those of Sax Rohmer, Charles W. Tyler, Albert Alwing, and Johnston Mc- 
Culley—though I detest his Thubway Tham stories. I also like the stories by 
Scott Campbell and Frank H. Shaw. As you see, I have a great many favorites. 
Some of the best of the many excellent stories I have read in your magazine are, 
in my opinion: ‘The First Law,’ ‘The Red Spot,’ ‘The Gray Phantom’s Defense,’ 
‘The Green Eyes of Bast,’ ‘The Haunt of Raggedy Ann,’ ‘Phantom Footprints,’ 
and ‘The Vicious Circle.’ 

“T hope that the magazine will go on growing better every week. 

“Yours very sincerely, RAGNAR KAAHRE. 

“Christiania, 

“P. S.—Please remember that I am a Norwegian, and don’t blame me too 
hard if my English isn’t quite correct.” 


Tos are mighty few places in this little old spinning sphere that the 


It’s a long jump from Norway to “Down East,” but we don’t mind taking 
it, to hear what “A Yankee” from Woonsocket, Rhode Island, says, as he re- 
marks that—— 

“After reading Detective Story Macazine for two years I find it one 
of the best on the market. For every story is a corker. Mr. Amos Clackworthy 
is there, I'll say, for he does know how to get the mazuma. I wouldn’t mind 
being his side partner. The high cost of living would not worry me. Why 
don’t you tell Thubway Tham to ‘dip’ Mr. Clackworthy or The Early Bird once 
in a while? One haul and he would not have to worry about the big stone 
house up the river or Detective Craddock.” 


And now for a little jaunt to Rosemount Military Hospital, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. 


“Dear Epitor: I feel that I must congratulate you upon your publication, 
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the Detective Macaztne. Hundreds of other books come here every week, 
but the diggers in hospital always look for your magazine. I am reading one 
now, June 15, 1920, and there are about ten who want it after me. We have 
a hard job to get them in hospital here, because none of us can get out of bed, 
and we ask some of the diggers who can go into town to get them, and they 
forget all about it when they get in town. Well, sirs, I wish your publication 
every bit of luck. 

“Yours sincerely, No. 3122, Driver Reg. McNaughton, 1st A. F, A,, 
A, J. F., G. P. Office, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” 


And now let us away to Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, to “Cowboy,” 
who remarks: 


“It is not often that after I read a fiction story I think of it, but “The Big 
Six,’ by Johnston McCulley, in the issue of September 7th, deserves notice. 
Give Mr. McCuiley a nag that there are still some others of The Big Six to 
be accounted for, and also to let us see how “The Thunderbolt’ pays back his 
spoils. I hate to see Mr. McCulley ponder over how he is to dispose of it, and 
I hope he will take it for a challenge and finish ‘The Big Six’ with the other 
victims, 

“Yours for success, Cowboy.” 


Let us now take our courage in both hands and go bravely to that State 
where they have to be shown. Ah, here is W. L. H., of Weston, Missouri, and 
he says: 

“Dear Eprror: I have been a constant reader of your magazine for three 
years and find it the only publication which does not pall upon the taste. To 
be sure, I read it for enjoyment alone; but a magazine which is ever a source 
of innocent enjoyment is a rarity indeed. 

“May we not have some more of Thorndyke Flint? And there is another 
character whose name I do not remember, but whom I enjoyed immensely. He 
was a short man who wore thick, near-sighted glasses and appeared frequently 
in Detective Story during 1917. Perhaps I am thinking of Thorndyke’s col- 
league; I’m not sure; at any rate, I liked him very much, and wish that he 
would return. 

“Best of wishes for your magazine. 

“Sincerely yours, W..L. H.” 


But we must be brave and take the bitter with the sweet. This man signs 
his name so you can’t read it, and dates his letter New York. Ile says: 

“I take the liberty of writing you and also telling my opinion, 

“I am a constant reader of your magazine and to my knowledge I think 
that the Doctor Poate stories are the worse trash I ever read. I hope and I 
think lots others hope that we shall not have to read very many more of those 
stories, What I would like to see are; Thunderbolt stories—Gray Phantom— 
Big-nose Charlie—Terry Trimble—and lots others of your snappy authors. 

“In one of the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINES about four weeks ago I read 
a story by MacDonald and to be sure what surprised me was, the very first line 
of the story was Grammatically wrong. 

“Hoping to see some better stories in the future, I remain, 

“Respectfully yours, 

Here is the opening sentence of Mr. Macdonald’s story, “Heart of Stone,” 
which appeared in the issue of September 28th, 1920: 

“James Wendel Jenkins, who had been an assistant cashier at the Mer- 


” 
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chants’ Bank for nearly three years, and before that a bookkeeper, clerk, and — 
teller, put his desk in order with the utmost care.” 

Nothing “Grammatically” wrong with that so far as we can see, Mr. Man- 
whose-name-can’t-be-read, but we’d like to be shown. Won't you please, kindly 
write us again and let us know? 


And as luck will have it, Poate has a story in the next issue. So has 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Herman Landon, Johnston McCulley, Lewen Hewitt, 
Lupton Wilkinson, and Christopher B. Booth, 

We think it’s a fine issue. 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
O7 course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed, 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelepe, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


CLARENCE.—No, my dear boy, I don’t think a chap is weak because he is 
sensitive to what is beautiful. Poets, traditions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
often have been the most manly of men. I like your idealism, which makes 
you restlessly hunt for beauty, and only wish that you had written in ink so 
that I might show here how a sensitive soul reveals itself in the penmanship. 
Your nature, however, is too impulsive. Try to control this, and you will have 
a better chance of happiness and success. 


M. E. P.—1. No. I don’t think that you would make a good actress. 
2. You are honest and have a strong will, but your imagination is not always 
active. 3. I don’t believe that you are fitted to be successful in music or danc- 
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ing. 4.—Which you did not ask me—I believe that you are really a_sensible, 
practical little woman who should marry and be the lodestone of a family circle. 
Number one is the writing of a person who is interesting and intellectual. Two 
shows caution and practical ability. Three expresses timidity and lack of self- 
confidence. 


P, W.—Your handwriting shows me that you are far more impulsive than 
the majority of people, and that you are generous and imaginative, although 
your mind has not been trained to use this latter trait. You are affectionate; 
much more so, I suspect, than you would be willing to acknowledge, and your 
personality is interesting, despite your tendency to be reserved and uncommuni- 
cative in actual life. You have courage and will power and business ability. 


Metissa.—Problems like yours are enough to baffle a Solomon. Men are 
supposed to be the sturdy sex, always willing to face the outside world and to 
protect women, but as an actual fact there are plenty of men who are just as 
timid as any woman ever was. The difference is, of course, that boys are 
ashamed of being timid and girls are not. I hope that the time will come when 
girls are, too. Meanwhile, I don’t see what you can do with that chicken- 
hearted husband of yours. Courage was never put into any one; it is a native 
product. Best thing you can do, I reckon, is to make up your mind that he'll 
squawk and run at the first sign of excitement or danger. Being the sort of 
a woman that you are, I am sure that his conduct must, as you say, “rile” 
you. But there is no doubt of an attraction between you. Opposites often love 
each other. Better make up your mind that in emergencies you will have to 
be the man of the family. Many a woman is; more than you'd think. Since 
you care for him, and he loves you, the only thing is to accept the fact that 
your relationships are a bit different than ordinary people’s are. 


F. W. E., care of The Dog and Bear Hotel, England.—That precise, care- 
ful, and accurate writing of yours shows me that you have the self-control and 
the poise which we of the Western world are accustomed to ascribe to our 
mother country. You have the defects, too; the overgreat reserve, the lack 
of enterprise and lack of humor, the lack of that resourcefulness which char- 
acterizes those in whom the spirit of adventure is strong. 


Pte a 
hand-untiag "Che 


You are constant in your affections and possess a nature which is un- 
usually sensitive to the impression of delicate and subtle beauty. The speci- 
men of writing which you inclose does not express as much true individuality 
as your own, It shows a pleasant and rather magnetic personality, courage, 
and some ideality. If this is a close associate of yours, do not make the mis- 
take of ascribing to him or her those idealistic traits and those refined emotions 
which are yours. 


_ S. S. N.—Your handwriting expresses a nature which is far too material. 
You may think this a harsh criticism. You are conscious that your tastes do 
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not lead you into ordinary forms of*dissipation. True; nevertheless I insist on 
the diagnosis. You are a delicate, particular diner at the table of life,-but that 
does not mean that you are not a glutton. Your ideals hang too close to eating, 
drinking, and personal pleasure and comfort. Knowing your type, I am sure 
that you will be shocked and angered. Nevertheless—there you are. You 
have a brain which is not at all commonplace, and which would extricate you 
from your slough if you let it work and encourage it. 


Joun P. T., Litchfield—If you purposely have omitted mentioning your 
trade that is no matter. If you want to do and be all that is possible to you, 
you will be an engineer, for which work you are especially fitted. Your char- 
acter is one in which patience, caution, and conscientiousness are strong enough 
to rule and control that impatience and love of pleasure which are as yet un- 
subdued. 


Onn 
fe 
ran, K 


The specimen which you inclose shows a much less interesting character 
than your own, though one in which affection, ideality, and true unselfishness 
are much stronger. This writer will be made or broken by the possession or 
the loss of personal unhappiness. He—or she?—is far more sensitive than you. 


J. W. D., “North Side.”—You belong to the same type as the specimen 
reproduced above. You have the same talents, except that you have less self- 
confidence, and that you are inclined to halt, prevaricate, hesitate, and generally 
ball up your affairs as this other writer is not. Get a good grip of yourself, 
settle your chin into the strap, and pull for all you’re worth, Work? Oh, en- 
gineer or mechanical scientist of any kind. Your wife has a most interesting 
and alluring nature; full of possibilities, full of ideality and imagination. I hope 
that she has an interest in some artistic side line—costuming or decorating or 
landscape gardening, or something like that, because she has talent for it. 
What’s more, she'll never be happy until she has an independent life of ,her 
own, her own money, and her own career. And you, J .W. D., don’t you 
interfere! 


M. M. F.—Your handwriting shows me that your greatest weakness is your 
extreme sensitiveness, which causes you to feel many things too keenly, and 
which often makes you unable to bear the ordinary conditions of life. You 
need a crude, robust sense of humor; you need to cultivate interest in life, ordi- 
nary life; you need courage and practical ability. 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 
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HE kind of men who are most successful in this work are those of the 
highest character. They need not only the utmost honesty, but they 
need to have pleasant personalities, to have real sympathy and under- 

standing of human nature, and to possess a real desire to help employers and 
employees to a better understanding of one another. To get work of this kind, 
apply to reputable agencies for it. You ought to be a skilled worker in some 
line, or, if not, you must be willing to go into some line and learn the trade from 
the bottom up. Your work will not be that of detecting the agitator and the 
malcontent alone. You will need to mingle with your mates, to improve their 
morale by your fine example, to seek their confidence in the only real way, 
which is by being honest and sincere with them. You will need to gain the 
reputation for being a good friend and a man of reliability. In fact, an in- 
dustrial detective, as I have said, must possess the highest qualities of charac- 
ter. The pay is excellent, as regular wages are given by the company, in addi- 
tion to that paid by the detective agency. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


“BuLi.”—Well, I don’t think the slang of policemen and detectives is any- 
thing very objectionable, and you must remember that a great deal of it origi- 
nated with the criminals and not with the officers of the law. “Bulls” and 
“cops,” “flatfoot,” and “dick” all are products of the underworld. Detective: 
sometimes use those expressions because it is part of their business to know 
the slang and jargon of different classes of society, but they themselves have 
been responsible for very few of the slang descriptive of their profession or 
its work, 


Exeter.—I should imagine that you would be particularly valuable as a 
detective. The man who is highly educated, polished in manner, and able to 
mingle with different nationalities, as such a traveler as you would, ought to 
be of great assistance in certain difficult and complicated cases. Your lng 
lish accent would prevent you, of course, from seeming to be anything but what 
you are, but that need not seriously interfere with your success. I would say, 
however, that on ordinary cases you would not be so useful as a more versa- 
tile person. Taking this into consideration, the best thing you could do would 
be to continue your present occupation, which evidently leaves you a great deal 
of spare time. Some of the most useful men attached to any agency are osien- 
sibly business or professional men, who go about their regular occupations, and 
whose detective activities are all but unknown. 
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W. F. H.—It is inconceivable that that old trick of the substituted parcel 
of money should still find profitable ground, but you are by no means the first 
person to write me that they have had it played on them. Since so much time 
has gone by, I doubt whether you will catch the fellow, though at almost any 
moment he is apt to turn up in some police dragnet. If people would only stop 
to think and use their common sense it could not be done. The moment any 
one suggests that you should hold his money or that he should hold yours, or 
that money should be pooled and wrapped in a parcel, or that any “hocus pocus” 
should be gone through at all, just put as much distance between yourself and 
him as ycu can. It is the only safe way. 





HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which bafile you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Eyes—Continued 


HE three-cornered eye is caused by a tendency on the part of the upper 

lid to fold a very little at the apex. The petfect arch of the raised 

eyelid thus becomes the upper part of a low, squat triangle. The three- 

cornered eye is invariably the indication of shrewdness and usually of dry, un- 
smiling, but none the less ingrained humor. 

Whether the possessor of the eye will be a great financier or a confidence 
man or a pretty “close” farmer or small storekeeper will depend upon the 
amount of gray matter behind his eyes. Some very famous financiers, well 
known by feature to every one, have the eye in a marked degree. Examples 
will easily come to the memory. 

Certain criminals show this eye, but they are not the fellows who frequently 
are caught. They are far more apt to be the semiunderworld men who hang 
on the outskirts of the real crime area and steer in unlucky and unsuspecting 
victims. Men who frequent race tracks and pool rooms, without being visibly 
connected with them, “touts,” and “come-on men” show a great preponderance 
of the angular eyelash. 

The eye which is neither three-cornered nor long nor large nor little, neither 
overhung by the brow nor too flush with the cheek, is the average eye. It is 
sometimes faintly allied to some of the more pronounced types which have 
been discussed in this and in previous articles, but this can be reckoned only 
as a tendency and cannot be relied upon as an expression of present conditions. 

How, then, shall an eye be read which is none of the dominant types? 

This is one of the most difficult matters to describe properly, in all this 
course of character study, because the reading of an eye depends so much upon 
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the eye which reads ; upon the knowledge of the world, the experience of human- 
ity’s phases, and the freedom from prejudice on the part of the observer. And, 
most important of all, it depends upon the real qualities of honesty, sympathy, 
depth of feeling, and spiritual perception possessed by the observer. 

Perhaps the easiest way to get at this involved description is to say, first 
of all, that the eye of an honest, unselfish, and more or less fine character gives 
one a vague but persistent impression of depth. Care should be taken that the 
large “melting” eye previously alluded to, is not mistaken for one of depth. 
The true deep eye is often all but cold and is seldom unusually large. Its gaze 
is calm and quiet and untroubled. It seems to convey a message, to speak. 
The same quality is to be seen in the eyes of faithful, gentle dogs when they 
look at their masters, I do not know which is complimented more by this— 
dogs or men, 


— ae 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE “Red Feathers” was a group of criminals who operated on a well- 
organized plan. They did their jobs of safe-cracking, bank-robbing, 
kidnaping, and the rest, in a most efficient manner. Supreme power 

of leadership was in the hands of a man who had followed pursuits on the 
shady side of the law all his life; he knew the game in its minutest details, and 
consequently he was able to pilot the organization with a steady, intelligent 
hand and head. His followers considered the fact that never once had their 
leader been in the clutches of the law during his entire lifetime of crime, as 
their best proof of his ability to lead them. 

One of their leader’s safeguards against the police was a system of cipher 
communication he carried on with them. Rarely did they come in direct con- 
tact with him. Directions were sent, orders given, campaigns directed, praise 
or censure meted out—all by means of this cipher system. Every man in The 
Red Feathers organization knew this system; it was the voice of their god. 

Jerry Thompson was a new member. When he was admitted he had been 
informed that the communications of the organization were carried on in cipher. 
He was given a detailed description of the cipher itself; among other things 
he was told that it was a cipher of the substitution class, and that the figures of 
a calendar month were the basis of its construction. He was told also that 
the month varied from time to time, when the leader thought that caution de- 
manded a change. 

Though he had had little experience with code messages, Jerry was posi- 
tive he was “on” to the gang’s cipher, yet when his first message came he was 
unable to work it out. He was admitted to The Red Feathers during October, 
1920, and though he applied the figures of that month to the cipher, he failed 
to make it yield its secret. For hours he struggled with it without success. 
Finally he decided he would have to find out what the key month was before 
he could reach a solution. 

He knew, from conversation among the gangsters, that the message he 
had received had some connection with a job to be carried out on night it was 
delivered to him. He dare not disobey orders and ask a fellow member of 
The Red Feathers to decode his message for him; his only hope was to go to 
the restaurant where he knew his chief ate dinner. There he would see his 
chief and ask that he be given the one thing he needed to solve the cipher—the 
key month, 
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Naw detectives from headquarters were suspicious of Jerry. They had 
learned that he had joined The Red Feathers, Although he did not know it, 
they were trailing him constantly, knowing that eventually they would, through 
him, come upon the famous leader of his organization. 

When Jerry entered the restaurant he was followed by a detective. He 
was overheard asking a tall dark man this one question—‘‘What month?” He 
also got the reply, “November.” The detective immediately placed both Jerry 
and the tall man under arrest as suspicious characters, They had charges enough 
against Jerry to send him to prison for a decade, and, as subsequent events 
proved that the tall man was the leader of The Red Feathers, he paid the full 
penalty for his crimes. 

At the time of his arrest Jerry had with him the cipher that had baffled 
him. The men at headquarters applied the key word to it and solved it; also, 
when they learned how the system worked, they solved many other messages 
they had been holding as evidence against The Red Feather gangsters. Here 
is Jerry’s cipher. See what you can do with it, and look for the solution in 
next week’s issue. 


290250030080 026060 150180200100 1800220 1308625017001 60200260150200230 
2208001603001500230 1003002009060200800290 1 70300270 1800802002500220300 
9002013060 1000200 1509080 1006027080200130150908 


The solution to last week’s problem is: “Swag cached in furnace of Green’s 
shack. Get it if I’m taken.” The letters were the same as the letters in each 
word, The figures were the figures which indicate the positions of letters in 
the alphabet, as 1 for A, 2 for B, and so on. The solution is reached by find- 
ing what letters the figures represent and using them with the letters of cor- 
responding groups to make the words of the text. 


FOR THE ATTENTION OF DOCTOR BENTIRON 


[|X order to save himself from punishment by the courts for having threatened 

the life of his wife, Jules Sistieux, a baker, has developed a queer mental 
twist and insists that he is dead. His wife had run out of their house into a 
Paris street one night and had called upon the French police to save her from 
her husband. 

Police officers accompanied the woman to her home, and upon entering 
the sitting room discovered a man lying stiff and still on the floor, The man 
was Sistieux. 

When the police examined him and found him uninjured they told him 
to get up, but he replied: 

“T can’t; I’m dead. Committed suicide—six revolver shots.” 

Sistieux had fired six bullets into a photograph of himself which hung on 
the sitting-room wall. 

Apparently the Parisian has a persistent as well as a keen sense of humor, 
for when arraigned before a magistrate he did not vary his response to the 
several questions of the court. 

“I cannot say a word; I have committed suicide,” he averred. 
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BITTA DIDDLE.—Minla went to the town you re- 
quested the letter to be sent. It wag returned on account 
of delay. Please send address to this magazine and mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 


KELSEY, GRANT ALLEN.—He left the home of his 
uncle in Hartford, Connecticut, in August or penreaises, 
1911. Any one who has seen him or heard anything about 
him, or who has any knowledge whatever of this boy. will 
do a great favor by communicating with his mother, Mrs. 
Louise A. Kelsey, Old Saybrook, Connecticut. 


SCRLICNT. Fg and oe —They were last seen 
in New Yor! 1899 one knowing their where- 
abouts El ,* ® William Schlicht, 1125 Madison 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


STONE, HENRY.—He left home in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, in April, 1919. After he went away it was learned 
that he was with a carnival in Baltimore, but when his 
friends went there the carnival had moved, and he had 
been discharged. Since that time all trace of him has 
been lost. He fifteen years old, ks older, 
feet six inches in height, of large build, brown —_. weighs 

hundred and bergen pounds, and has ples on 
his face. His eyes are weak and he has large Hands. with 
a black spot on the back of one. This boy is his mother’s 
only child, and she is grieving and worrying about him. 
She has tried every means to find him without success, and 
has great hopes that readers of this magazine, who have 
helped so many to find their friends and relatives, will do 
the same for her, for which she will be always grateful. 
Mrs. Hugh Stone, 918 Prescott Avenue, Penn- 
sylvania. 


McCULLOUGH, MOSES.—He is between forty-five and 

fifty years of age, and has been missing from his home 

twenty-four years. His mother’s name was_ Lucy 

by a second marriage, and her children were Lewis, 

Alfred, Samuel, Lydia, Jane, Daphney, and Ida 

Any one who can give information concerning the 

oldest brother, Moses McCullough, will do a great favor by 

writing to his youngest sister, Mrs. Ida McClary, Box 95, 
Kingstree, South Carolina. 


HERRERA, JOHN EMANUEL.—He left home in Havana 
Cuba, seven years ago, and has not been seen by his family 
si that time. He was seen by others in New Y i 
about three years ago, but all efforts to trace 

His father and mother have died since 
, and his brother, who served overseas with the U nited 
army, is most anxious to find him anid w 
deeply grateful for any assistance in the matter. John 
Emanuel ig thirty-two years old, five fect six inches tall, 
of solid build, with brown eyes and wavy brown hair. He 
speaks Spanish and English with equal fluency, and may be 
emy d at some clerical work. His brother will be glad 
to hear from any one who has met him, or who can give 
him any news whatever. Kind readers, help these two 
young men to come together again and receive the grateful 
thanks of Emilio Jose Herrera, care of this magazine. 


SHEEHAN, FRANK.—He is 
erent “eight years old, fair and 


Scranton, 


about twenty-seven or 
rather tall, and was a 
Second Battalion, First Canadian Divi- 
Fr. and was in France in the early 
. He is an American and enlisted in 
the. * Canadian army. It is thought that his home was 
in Chicago, or in some town in Ohio, He has not been 
heard from for four years, and it is feared that he may 
have been killed or died during the war. friend who 
him in England is very anxious to learn what has 
ecome of him, and will be most grateful to any one who 
an «ive information as to whether he is dead or alive. 
Towner, care of this magazine. 


1M ARSHALL.—1 was born tn Brooklyn, New York, in 
3 and was adopted by an aunt who took me to live 
her is  cagay when 1 was twelve years old. Ve 
iv the two years, and then went to Canada 
Shortly after a had left my own home a son was born to 
my mother, who died when the baby was a few days old. 
heurd that my father gave it to some friends to adopt, 
an seem to remember that their name was something 
like Hoyne or Hoyle or Hoyett, but I am not sure of this. 
I y is alive he is now about seventeen or eighteen 
years I am very anxious to find him, and, 
ceed in my search, I shall do my best for him 
be a true brother and friend to him. I shall be deeply 
grateful to any one who can give a clew that will help 
_ to find my brother. D. Marshall, care of this maga- 
zine. 


SAM.—Won’t you please come back or write to me and 
let me know ——" you are? Mary, Olin, and Sammie 
want you and every day for their daddy. I forgive 
ou everything. ‘We all love you and want you to come 
ome. Please let us hear from you. Yeur wife, Myrtle. 


PETTIBONE, FRANK, who ran away from his home in 
New Jersey. ‘He is about eighteen years old He is 
ed to write to G. K. P., care of this magazine. 


GRACE.—Please well home to me, 14 Colony Street, and 
send your address. will bea spond. Your aunt, Al's 
mother, is dead. lew from eis, 8S. 8S 


SWEECK, JOSEPH E.—He is supposed to have been 
at some point on the Pacitic coast in July, 1917. Any 


satormation concerning his whereabouts at a later date than 
this, 
by apenas 
Carolin 


sister ORACE ~My fan, in you is Wri 
is O. K. and cates is guaran- 


or his present address, will greatly appreciated 
E. Long, 85 Church Street, Charleston, South 


me and _I will reply. 
teed. Write my pone a) A. 


BRETT, WILLIAM HUGHES.—He was born in Georgia 
and is about forty-five years old. He was employed at one 
time by the government at Washington as a clerk. Any 
information about him will be greatly appreciated by R. H. 
B., care of this magazine. 


BENDER, MRS., who marricd a groccer who, in 1916, 
had a store in San Francisco. His name is not known. 
Mrs. Bender had four sons and one daughter, Mrs. Lula 
Lucey, who had a son, Jerry Lucey. An old friend would 
like to hear from any member of the family, and wiil 
feel very grateful to any one who will send her their 
present address. Mrs. Minnie T. Lowe, 1095 St Louls 
Avenue, Long Beach, California, 


HEMSTREET, FRANK G.—He was born on January 21, 
nag at Concordia, Kansas, aud was taken by his mother 

St. Joseph, Missouri, where he and his sister, Sadie 
Maud, were placed by their sister Clara in the Home of 
the Friendless, or the Home of the Little Wanderer. This 
place has since been burned down, and all the records 
were lost in the fire. The children, Frank and Sadie, were 
sent to a family in Nebraska, but Frank was sent back 
to the Home, and no one seems to know what became 
of him. His sister will be deeply grateful to any one who 
will be kind enough to help her to find her brother. Grace 
Hemstreet, 902 North Eighth Street, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


HANLON, ARNE.—My father had two brothers named 
Arne and Bill. Bill died in Greenville, Texas, twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, and Arne was in the North at 
that time. My father’s name was B. G. Hanlon. If any 
one can give me any information about my father’s people, 
I shall be very thinkful, as I would like very much to 
meet some of them. H. B. Hanlon, P. O. Box 405 is, 
Texas. 


‘TURNER, WALTER.—He was a soldier in the World 
and was heard from before he went to France, and 
after he arrived there, but nothing has been heard 

of him gince. His belongings were sent to his home by 
the Red Cross, but no tidings of the youn man 
been received He is colored, six feet two li } tall 
slender. He Company D, 807th yneer 
y in Leavenworth, Kansas, 

to ‘any one who can give her new 

of Please write to Henderson Emery, care 

this magazine. 


FRANKLIN, B. G.—He is a carpenter and may have 
been working as a rig builder in the oil fields of Texas or 
Oklahoma. He has been missing since September 1, 1919. 
Any one who knows anything about him, or has any news 
of him whatever, will do a great favor by writing to his 
anxious family. Mrs. B. G. Franklin, 665 West Main 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 


DRURY, ALBERT.—He was last heard from at Cambus- 
lang War Hospital, Scotland. His home address has_ bee: 
lost. He is asked to write to the Yank he gave frances 
to at Number Nine, Rouen, France. C, EB. Cady, 123 
Whittier Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 

OSTRANDER, WILBUR.—He was last heard of at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, in September, 1919. Any one knowing 
his whereabouts will do writing to Mrs. 
Sarah Sullivan, 67 Catherine Strect, Michigan. 


HARRY.—yYour wife forgives you. 
eafe, Mrs. H. P. 


a kindness by 
Muskegon, 


Please write. It Is 





was sent away from home 
is now about thirty-six years 
home he had brown hair, blue. eyes, 
build. Any news of him will 
his cousin, Millie Nelson, now Mrs. 
Anaheim, California. 


HANSON, HENRY.—He is about forty-one years old, 
with brown hair and blue-gray eyes, about five feet seven 
and a half inches tall, and was interested in seedless 
grapes and gardening of all kinds. About seven years ago 
he lived in place called Odell in the West, State not 
known. An old friend would glad to hear from him, 
B. W. H., care of this magazine. 


DANIEL, MARION F., known as Mike. He left Sweet 
water, Texas, in 1917, and tried to enlist, but was re- 
jected on account of bad eyesight, and his family has not 
heard of i’ ince that time. He was then eighteen years 
of age. is ought that he was taken in the last 
draft, but all efforts to get information about him have 





failed. His father and sister are very angious to find him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who can give them 
some news im. Mrs. Walter 1 Pessell, Texarkana. Route 


8, Arkansas. 


NIKLIS, BRUNO.—He is about fifty years of age and, 
when last heard from, was in Lakewood, New Jersey. Any 
information about him will be gratefully received by Erick 
Niklis, Gastonville, Pennsylvania, 


FOSTER, HARRY LINCOLN.—His half sister, who has 
not heard from him for nine years, would be glad to get 
news of him sees this she hopes he will 
and if any one who knows where he is will send her - 
address the favor will be greatly appreciated. Grace M. 
care of this magazine. 

GRAFT, E. C.—When last heard of he was in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. _He is asked to write to C. W., 26 
Evergreen Avenue, Pitman, New Jersey. 


HERR, THELMA B.--She was last heard of in Chicago, 
where her sister lived at 212 North Laramie Avenue 
friend has important news for her and will gratefully ap- 
preciate any assistance in finding her. A. W. B., care 
of this magazine. 

FOLEY, 4 "hgh —Ple ase communicate with me through my 
brot her, A. .» 2323 Belmont Avenue, Chic ago, Illinots. 
I was oteel Rs. ‘leave before I could get in touch with 
you. Will jotn ty anywhere for a rover’s tour. Your 
old shimate, Bil! C 





WHIPPLE, AUSTIN, formerly of Fitchburg, Mas sachu- 
setts. He is thirty years old, tall, and nae dark hs He 
went to El Paso, Texas, and when last heard of was in 
Albany, New York He is asked to Ag to his friend, 
Carl Hanke, care of this magazine. 

E. balloonist, at one time with Professor 


WARNER, 
Nelson, of the 
to Pasadena, 
from him. Neomo, 

STEWARD, goeeen SLATE; ELMER BENTON, and 
FRANCIS MAR ON, are asked to write to their sister. 
Information also : anted of EUGENE McLEAN,. Mrs. F. D. 
Smith, care of this magazine, 


GOLDEN, LEWIS and JOHN.—They had two sisters, 
Margie and Itha, and were last heard of in San_ Francisco 
about 1906. An — friend would be glad to have news 
of them, and if any one can tell where they are the 
favor will be greatiy, appreciated. M. B., care of this maga- 


zine. 


Cc., 

Aberdeen Balloon Company. Later he went 
California. An old pal would like to hear 
care of this magazine 


MORGAN, FRED A.—Please write to Ethel, caro of 
this magazine. There is something of importance to tell 
you 


TOTTIE.—I left Richmond, Virginia, in 1903, and have 
not seen my brother and sister since that time. My 
brother's name is Oakley C. Tottie, and when I heard of 
him last he was in Petersburg, Virginia, about five years 
ago. My sister Mattic was married to a man named John 
Anderson, but she is now married a second time, and 
do not know her present name. She had three children 
by her first marriage, and if they are alive they are all 
grown up now. 1 am very anxious to find these relatives 
and will be most grateful to any one who can give me 
any information that will lead to my communicating with 
them. Charles Tot tle, Copalis Beach, Washington. 


PHILLIPS, BEULAH: ;—_When last heard of she was with 

Te: Champagne Girls’ beater troupe in 1909. She is 
aC mot! mes known as ene 1 Walton, and also as Billy 
Phillips Any information would be highly appreciated by 
her sister, Mrs. Dorothy Clark, Oll Valley, Kansas. 


MILLER, MRS. JOHN, whose maiden name was Lillian 
Middilebrooks. She was former! y of C anyon Creek, Montana, 
and whet n last heard from was at Seatt Washington. Her 
le are very much worried about ber and 1 
any information that will lead to findi: 

» to her cousin, L. J. Christel, St. Cloud, 
B Officer. 


HOLCOMB, BELL and ROY.—They were born In Attica, 
Indiana, and when last heard from were with their fa- 
ther’s people near Wichita, L eae about thirty. -one years 
ago. Any one who knows wher are will a great 











Minnesota, 





y oO 
favor by writing to their half brotiee Charles Phebus, 102 
Section 


Street, Danville, Illinols. 
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oat LEY. fi Reo MAN.— 
of Ph es ten ‘He is thirty 


tall, and when 
| —F — ‘an not seen him tor sixteen 
i and all her efforts to find him have been in ¥ 
f he was somewhere in the West. It 
will make his 


anything about him it 
ts. Clara 


to get any news whateve: 


mother very happy 
South Haven, Michigan. 


Bailey, 624 Green Street, 


BLANCHARD, FRED JOSEPH.—He is thirty-seven years 
old, five feet seven inches tall, welghs one aoe and 
forty-five pounds, has black hair and own and by 
occupation is a grinder or polisher. He left *Heldgeport 
some time ago, leaving a wife in that city. Any one hay- 
ing information es the whereabouts of this man 


should communicate with E. Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
SCHECHTER, RUBIN.—It is very important that I 
should hear from you as soon as possible. Write me 


where you are and send your letter to our home address. 
Your heart-broken mother. 


WASHBURN. EDITH, who for a time was in Buffalo, 

and is now married and_living in Illinois. Please write 
to your old chum Elsie Brown, now Mrs. J. Norm 
Any one who knows her address will do a great favor by 
sending it to ~ . Norman, 35 Market Street, Brock- 
port, New Yo 


EDDIE C.—Write to your old chum in Brooklyn. He hag 
important news for you. W. 


MACARTNEY, FRANK HAWTHORNE. commonly called 
Pat, who left his home last July. He is dark and stocky. 
Any one knowing his whereabouts will do a real kindness 
by notifying his wife, who begs him if he sees this to come 
home. Mrs. Alice Macartney. care of this magazine. 


FRANCOIS, ALBERT, alias Dreamer, Daniels, and Wol- 
Verine. He was last heard of in San Mareno, South 
America, bound for the Andes He is about twenty-nine 


feet six inches tall, slightiy lame, and has @ 
number of tattoo marks on his arms, and numerous scars 
on his face and body. He speaks only French. Any ine 
formation about him will be greatly appreciated by Captain 
Louis Deschamps, care of this —— ine. 


CURRIER, JOHN, formerly a resifent of Galena, Minots, 
His age at the present time would be een sevenss as 
pposed to have died in Brown's a sar San 
in 1897. His son received a letter 4 1914 from 

2, stating that he was an invalid, = 
is unbalanced at times, caused fr n 

su slide. If any one can tell pining 
definite about him, or give any news of him whatever, they 
will do a great favor by writing to his son, who will be 
most grateful for the kindness. George M. Currier, Little 
River, Florida. 


MUNFORD, GEORGE.—He 
old, and was last heard of in Russellville, 
igs good news awaiting him. He is asked to 
E. M. P., care of this magazine. 


PRINGLE, GEORGE. —He was last heard of in Mortdieg, 
Mississippi, about four years ago. Also, JOHN PRINGLE, 
who used ‘to be in business as a merc shaut in Texarkana, 

cousin will be grateful for any information Concerning 


years old, tive 








is about twenty-eight ee 
Arkansas. Ther 
write to 





these relatives, or any member of their family. 
Ilamaye King, Crossett, Arkansas. 
CUNNINGHAM, JULIET, who did some short-story 


writing in 1910-11, and was last heard of in St. Louls, 
Missouri. She is asked to send her address to HL. 8. 
Wray, care of this magazine. 


BANKS, ERNEST N.—He was in the army at Fort Terry, 
New York, in 1914, and when last heard from was in 
Atlanta, Georgia. He is asked to write to E. E. S., care 
of this magazine. 


SCZEPANELS, ANDREW.—Write to your | old friend 
IKE. have not heard from you since I left H Troop. 
George Wlikins, 76 Bennett Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


SEITH, GEORGE.—There is important news awaiting him 
if he will write to his pal H. C. Cameron, Amazonia, 
Missouri. 


° sAmES STONEWALL.—He left New Orleans in 
re arried. Wife’s maiden name not known 
1 t" ‘heard from in Cincinnati, in 1901, and his 
heard thing of him since that time. His 
what had become of him. Any 
gladly received by h 


Hie was 
familly 
mother died wonderir 1 
bout him will be 








Se 


informatio 





is 
sister. H i a sister-in-law named Mrs. J. W. Rule, who 
lived in Jack sonville, Illinois. Please write to R. M. H., 
care of this magazine 
STEPP, GEORGE B.—He is supposed to have heen in 
the cattle country, Wyoming, Utah, or Nevada, for the 
past three years, He is about forty-seven years old, five 
feet ten inches tall, and has blue eyes and dark-brown 
hair Any information will be gratefully received by his 
relatives 8 Bb. Nelson, care of this magazine. 
KEEFre. covAne HUGO.—He is twenty-tight years 
old, ut five three angnes in height, with light- 
own “hair and are eyes has a slight limp. He 
was last heard from in July IDs, in Omaha, Nebraska. 


Any information about him will be greatly appreciated by 
his father, William H. Keeffe, care of this magazine. 





~~ 


Missing Department 


HARRE, WILLIAM A., Semnty of Conipany G, 138th 
Infantry, 35th Division, reported m action but last 
seen at Base 86, Mesves, why in Ae. 1919. He 
was wounded on September 28th, 1918, in both legs. He 
would now be twenty-seven years old, five feet nine inches 
tall, and fair, with bluish-gray eyes. His sister will be 
grateful for any information about him. Katherine Harre, 
care of this magazine. 


LUCIEN.- y did you fail to notify munther 
left last Aprily Write to nee now in care of ii 
everything will be o06 fidential. Mother. 


VAN TRUMP, JOE.—He has not been heard from 
twenty-six years, and his mother would be glad to 
some news of him. The last time she heard from him 
was in Missouri. Mrs. L. C. Lipp, Box 62, Fria Point 
Mills, Mississippi. 


OVERTON, GEORGE and JOHN E.—George has light 
hair and eyes, is about forty years old, avd was last heard 
of in Alvenville, Missouri, John E. has black bair and 
grey eyes and is thirty-six years old. He was last heard 

at Henderson, Kentucky. Their sister and niece will 

deeply grateful for any news that will help to find 
them. Miss Ruby Overton, 1712 West Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Indians. 


ED O.—He left Wichita, Kansas, in 1904 or 
905. C) now about forty-nine years old, of medium 
height, with small blue eyes and sandy bair. He is asked 
to write to R. L. Jones, Box 86; Meade, Kansas. 


CARR, WILLIAM J.—When last heard of he was sup- 
posed to be working in the South Station, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Any news of him will be greatly appreciated by 
his fea Ned, care of this magazine. 


NOR, TOM.—He has been missing since August, 
ath "aa his mother will "be very thankful to any one 
who can tell her if he is alive or dead, or what they know 

If he sees this she hopes he will write to her 

. Mrs. M. E. Smallwood, 264 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 

McGUFFIN, MARY JEAN.—She was last beard from 
at Santa Rosa Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. Her friends 
knew her as ‘Tex. Any one who knows her te 

tress will do a great favor by sending it to Mrs 

2509 North Harvey Strect, Oklahoma City, Oxia: 


SPORTIS, BIRDIE DAV!S.—When teat heard from she 
was leaving ts Tt agg Arizona, for Nashville, Tennessee, on 
September 1, 14 is thouglit that she was taken 
on the way and 7 aced in a hospital She is vow about 
seventeen years of age, weigis, when in health, one hun- 

and fifty pounds, is five feet eight inches tall, fair, 
age. She is intelligent and a good singer 
be glad to hear from any _ who can 
of her, and help her to fin as Mrs. 
e Pallis, 1362 Concord Avenue, Detroit, Mic his 


JOHNSON, AMANDA, who about 1899 lived in Brunswick 
and Nahmuta, Georgia, and went from there to her home 
in Stockholm, Sweden. Her brother is anxious to find her, 

has lost sight of his relatives and feels that if he 
communicate with his sister he would probably get 
touch with the others. Any assistance in the 
be greatly appreciated. John Johnson, care of this 
magazine 


HILt, A. M., known as Doff. He wee last heard 
Memphis, Tennessee He is feet six inches tall, 
with dark-brown eyes and gray aoe one who knows 
ddicss will do a favor by writing to E. Coghill, care 
this magazine. 


wtp bo Nagel de LAVINA SAUGIA. 
N r’ and last heard of in 
he she worked as a Waitress. She is 
Ital ian descent, about twenty-four years 
Mary and Kose, desire 
ad information as to time an 
write to B. C. E., Post Office 
California, 


weoreens MRS. F. F., whose maiden name_ was 
f was born at Salamanca, New York, about 1882 
hh mat d in Princeton, Minnesota, about 190%, 
nt to live ‘at Redcliffe, Alberta, where her husband 
cer for the Clay Products Company. n 1914 th 
in Spokane, Washington, and have not been 
At that time their only child, 1 
Any information of these peo; 
‘cived by R. W. K., care of this m 


SEEMANN, po dnigh 4 ANTON.—He disa; 
t at 2eue her Avenue, Chicago, in J, and has ne 
Titten to an) member of 3 family since that tine and 
not know whether he is dead or al lie 
t3 _ age Any news of him will 
[ Seemann, 4515 Lal ’ 


Cc arthage, 


ly ely enr 
Chicago. ' iilinols, 
Kine, FRANCIS ROCKEFELLER and CHARLES Feo 

ERT.—Information of these two men is wanted hy the 

ter, Mrs. Mabel Laifley, Hotel Kane, Denver, Colorade. 


GARVEY. MRS. THOMAS.—When last 
19 she Was in Washington, D. C., and 
have gone West. Any one knowing her 
will clear up a serious matter of long standing, 
the Seep gratitude of her sister by writing 
Wu , $431 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Iino 


matter, 


HEYLEIN, FRED.—Please let me know where ye are. I 
am still at the same place, and heartbroken. Your wife, 


elen. 


PARMELEE, GLOETTIE YinerntA. —She was 

yea old. on September 27, 1920, and 

school he has a half sister teeek Be 

teen years old. Three years ago they lived in 

Indiana Gloettie’s father is anxious his only 

i t sud says that he will pay a reward of fifty dollars 
who will tell him where she is and help him 

4 in touch with_ her. Write or wire, Charles E. 

Parmelee, Kemmerer, Wyoming. 


DUPIN, MRS. SAMUEL EDWARD, whose given name 
was Amy. Her son, who ts now fifteen years old, has not 
seen her for thirteen years, when she and his father were 
divorced. Iie would be very glad to hear from his mother, 
and will be most grateful for any assistance. Amuel Floyd 
Dupin, care of this magazine. 


COLVILLE, PALMER.—He left home in 1912, and when 
last heard of was in De Kalb, Texas. His father is very 
ill, and is anxious to hear from him. Any one knowing 
his present whereabouts will do a favor by sending his ade 
fy ~ aa Edwin Colville, 34 Biverdale Avenue, Yonkers, 

ew or 


BOB.—Do you remember Bouse? Please write if you see 
this. Bobie, care of this magazine. 


COULTER, Pearl.—About eighteen or twenty years ago 
lived at Leasureville, West Virginia. She afterward 
it that her husbands name was 

at the 

an old friend. 


nine 


same piace. ddres s wanted by 
H. H. C., care of this magazine. 


MORGAN, MARGARET, also called BELLE. She may 
be going by the name of Scott. When last heard from she 
Was living in Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. Any one knowing 
her present address will greatly aatiee by "sending it to 
J. M., Box 295, East Palestine, Ohio. 


PEREGOY, FRANK. ihe. last heard of he bl A, 
sailor on the U. 8, York,"’ Asiatic Squadro 
. His home was in Baltimore. An old friend would 
to get in touch with him, and hopes if he sees this 
he will write. Any information about him will be 
very much appreciated. H. T. eegiey, ne ~~ rca Detach- 
ment, Sixth Division, Camp Grant, Illin 


AB6S, ELLA.—A friend who has not seen her since 1917 
is anxious to find her. She will do a favor by sending her 
address to C. W. C., care of this magazine. 


WILKINSON, GERALD, formerly of 341 oo Street, 
Akron, Ohio, "I would like to hear from old pal. 
ponen Good, 124 East Sixty-seventh Street, oe Angeles, 
California. 


STOCKBURGER, GEORGE L.—He is any years of age, 
and was last heard of in Dawson City, Alaska, twenty- 
eight years ago. Any information about him will be grate- 
fully recetved by his brother Fred Stockburger, 373 Wood- 
worth Avenue, Maxim City, Michigan. 


MERSEREAU, HAROLD WARD.—He is the son of Eliza- 
beth Chapman and Harry Latourette Mersereau, and was 
born in New York City in 1888 or 1889. He went West 
when he was fourteen and at seventeen enlisted in the 

After four years of service he was discharged in 

r U S. “South Dakota.”’ 

into the army at Tombstone, 

ved from Camp Fremont, California, 

hysic al disability in the same year, after which 
him is lost. Any information will be grate- 
fi received by his relatives. F. Chapman, care of tis 
magazine, 


CRAWFORD, JOHN.—He was last heard from in Omaha, 

ash He*had two ers, Allie and Vallie, who are 

hs only bre *r would be glad to hear from 

be grate for any information that will 

nim, o ‘fin 1 him. F. 8, Crawford, 320 West Gorham 
lis Wisconsit 


_ HUBBARD, EUGENE. —He has been missing since 1917. 
lark ‘ir and a dark complexion. He is 

is believed to be in Arkansas, 
His brother will appreciate any 

inefe : about him will lead to his whereabouts. 
J oak - Hlubbard, care of this magazine 


MULLINS, ROY.—Your father was killed on June 24, 
1920, and your mother needs you badly. Please wee to 
vour brother, J. BR. Mullins, Box 38, Lexington, West Vir-- 
rina, 


YOUNGBLOOD, JASPER or JAREO.—He was last heard 
fro ym between fifteen and eighteen years ago, when he was 
n the Indian Territory or Oklahoma. He lost his right arm 
in an accident about 1880. Any information as to his pres- 
ent wheres bouts will be greatly appreciated by T. P. Young- 
blood, Box 213, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


MAXINE, D.—Please write to your old pal, who is anx- 
fous to hear from you. C. 8., care of this magazine. 





Missing ogg 


news for you. E 
gS EB a 
of this magazine. 


to California in the early six- 

ar. Later he had a vineyard 

ie would now be about ninety years old. zs 
setetiees should see this they 

» Mrs. Ben Richardson, $13 Palmer Place, 


care 


MARTIN, VICT@R, who at one time had a millinery and 

oer store in New be City. It was said that he gave 

ness in 1917. ag in ormation, or his present ad- 

Gress is wanted by am old friend. M. C. H., care of this 
magazine. 


McBRIDE, 
treal, Canada, 
bou: 


arenes and ANTHONY.—They left Mon- 
thirty-three years ago, and were last heard 
in lahoma. They : LAL 

gla 


Alice, who would be 
8. 2372 Park 


David Foley, 
venue, 


HEFFNER, WILLIAM H.—He was last heard of ia 
Fort Wayne, Detreit, Michigan, in July. 1919, when he was 
discharged. He is about five ve inches tall, with 
ay hair and gray eyes, and is about thirty-five won 


Any news of 
ova. care of this m 


JAHR, EDDIE.—He is forty years of age, about six feet 
tall, with light hair and biue eyes. He left his home at 
Blair, Wisconsin, about nine years ago, and his father 
heard from him one year later from Roundup, Montana, 
No news has been re-vived from him since. His father 
died this summer and mother is in poor health, and is 
hcpin sa praying th he will come home, or write to 
her $ Any one wh an give news of him will do a 
great favor by writing ‘is sister, Mrs. John McLeod, 
Kandiyobi, Minnesota. 


BURCH, ENOCH and A. ‘E, who lived at Hannibal, 
Missouri, from 1904 to 1907. He was a fireman on the 
St. L. & W. He is asked to write to A. E. Burcb, 
R. RB. 2, Pittsburg. Kansas. 


CURRAN, JAMES M.—He left home in May, 1917, and 
was last heard of in Salt Lake City, Utah. It was heard 
later that he had gone to Wyoming. His brother Charile 
has been very ill, and his mother is much worried. He is 

write to his sister, Mrs. Margaret Saville, 75 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


will be gladly weicomed by J. 
azine. 


asked to 
Waltham Street, 


HAYDON, ELMER J.-—It was reported that he died in 
France on March 20, 1919, but there was no certainty 
about this, and hig family would be glad of any informa- 
tion from aed = of his comrades, who might know the 
details. a private in the P ies Company, 
Fourteenth Grand. Division, A. P. O., 701. His regimental 
number was 784,703. The addresses ‘are also wanted 

ARY JENISON and BESSIE HUGHES, who were 

the hospital at Angers, where he died. News 
wanted of HENRY FRANK HAYDON, who was tn 
Idaho, when last heard of. He is short and has blue eyes 
and a light complexion. He is married and has one child. 
Any information about these persons will be greatly appre- 
ciated by Dora Haydon, Jerome, Idaho. 


MORGAN, MINNIE.—She is about sixteen years old and, 
when last heard of, was in the State Orphans’ Home at Oke 
lahoma City, Oklahoma. Any information as to her pres- 
ent whereabeuts will be gratefully received by her mother, 
Mrs. Anna Morgan, care of this magazine. 


NOGALES. EVELINE.—She was last heard of in Alll- 
ance, Nebraska, and lived at one time at Tort 
Colorado. "She is asked to send her address to Mrs. 

Smith, Route Number One, Box 47 D. Florine, California, 


MILLER, RAY E.—He is thirty-two years old, five feet 
four inches in height, and has black hair and blue eyes. 
He was last heard from on May 2, 1919, when he was “4 
Moultrie, Georgia. His family is very much worried abo 
him and will be grateful for any news. Allen Rube Millers 
care of this magazine. 


CHANSSE, MAGGIE.—Her maiden name was Jay. She 
is asked to write to her sister, who is very much worried 
ent her. Mrs. C. J. Smith, 637 East Galena Street, Butte, 

ontana,. 


BOLLMANN, MRS. MARTHA, and her two children, 
FRANCIS and BERNARD, five and a half and four years 
old respectively. When last heard of she was a oc 
ductor at Roseville barns, Newark, New Jersey. 
number was 2975. Her home ts still open for her and all 
is forgiven. Her husband will be glad to hear from her. 
John B. Bollmaun. 


HUDSON, BEN.—He igs fifty years old, six feet tall, 
with dark hair and eyes, and was last heard of twenty 
years ago in Joplin, Missouri. He was a cook. Any in- 
formation will be gladly received by his cousin, Alice Hud- 
son Blair, Box 158, Conway Springs, Kansas. 


LAWSON, LOUISE and PEARL DOUGLAS are asked 
to send thelr address tod, C. Philips, care or this meena 
HAST, IDELL.—She was last heard of in Kiowa, Okla- 
nee, in 1916, when she was with her adopted parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Brunt. Her aunt would fike to hear from 
her. Mrs. L. L. Pate, Sabine, Texas. 


COLBY, ANNA.—About oR years ago she left her 
baby son ‘with the family of Josiah Pearson, at Jamestown, 
N and he has not seen her since that time. 

glad to get some news of her, and, if pos- 

sible, communicate with her. Any information will be wel- 
rom any one who has known her, or who can give 

her present address. Wesley Pearson, care of this maga- 


JARVIS, BARRIRT, rao let me know where you are. 
Sam Jarvis, care of this magazine. 


MAITLAND. WitLian. ce was fast, b heard of in Clove. 
land, Ohio, in March, He left there for Kansas i 
that year and has not can heard of since. He is A 
five years old, and is a native of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Any information will be gratefully received by J. F. Mait- 
land, 1335 East Eighty-eighth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDWARDS, CHARLES JAMES.—lle , six feet tall and 
has black hair and gray eyes, and is enty-seven years 
old. He left bis heme four years ago, ‘wd his wife and 
little son are very anxious that he should come back. Any 
news that will help to find him will be most gratfeully 
received by his wife, Mrs. Mildred Edwards, care of this 
magazine. 


LANNOM, JOHN R.—He igs twenty-four years old and 
dark of complexion. He was last heard of in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in the early part of this year. Also, PAUL LAN- 
NOM, who was last heard of in Hammond, Indiana, in 
February last. le ig twenty years old, of fair complexion, 
and is six feet two inches tall. Any news of these two 
ne. men will be gratefully received by their mother, Mrs. 

. Lannom, 11 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York’ City. 


WEISS, FRANK.—He is about fifty years old, married, 
six feet tall, with a ruddy complexion and light-blue 
and weighs about one hundred and ninety pounds. He 
in Philadelphia fer a while about seventeen years ago, 
he was in the navy. In 1906 he lived on Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City. He is asked to send his address to Thomas 
Brodie, 1228 East Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TOOMEY, HELEN, formerly of 28 Middlesex Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. She is asked to send her ad- 
dress to L. C., care of this magazine. 


HARRY L.—Please come home. We all want to see you, 
and will do everything in our power to help you. There 
is certainly a way out. Write to Jessie M. B., care of this 
magazine. 


SAPONIERI, JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 1920, 
this boy left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- 
taphy at the Y. M. C. A. on East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City. He did not show up at the school, and has not 
been seen or heard of by his family, or by any one who 
knows him, since that day. He has disappeared as com- 

letely as if the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 
He is eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, welghs 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown hair 
and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 
the size and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 
and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 
only child, and bis mother is almost dying with grief at his 

All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have 

. but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- 
plored us to help her find her son. She has the fullest con- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that our 
readers, who are spread all over the world, and have done 
so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 
will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. 
Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine. 


The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soon 
as possible. 


Bailey, Mrs. George 
Barry, John 

Bitta, Diddle 

Bulmer, W. H. 

Busby, Morton J, 
Ceaser, Frank 

Collins, George O. 
Crawford, Julian Milton 


Dyer, Jack 
Ky, L. 


Mullen, George 
Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G. 
Rose, Herman L. 
Siegert, James 
Sweeney, Mrs. 
burgh) 
Traver, William H. 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
Vassail, Mrs. W. F. 
Viennas, Mrs. John 
Wilhelm, E. M. 


(Riven- 


Earl, 
Gaines, ste 

Humer, Edward 
Morgan, Fred A. 
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“Keep Your Eye on Jim!” 


“It’s not alone what a man does during working hours, but outside of working 


hours—that determines his future. The 
while they’re at it, but who work with « 


for the whistle. They long for that lo: 


the bowling alley. They are good work 


re are plenty of men who do a good job 
ne eye on the clock and one ear cocked 
if at noon and for that evening hour in 
ers and they’ll always be just that—ten 


years from now they are likely to be right where they are today. 


“But when you see a man putting in his noon hour learning more about his work, you see 


aman who won’t stay down. His job today 
He’ll never be satisfied until he hits the top. 
want in this firm’s responsible positions. 


“Every important man in this plant won out in the 
same way. Ourtreasurer used to be a bookkeeper. The 
sales manayer started in a branch office up state. The 
factory superintendent was at a lathe a few years ago. 
The chief designer rose from the bottom in the drafting 
room. The traffic manager was a clerk 

“All these men won their advancements through 
spare time study with the International Correspondence 


Schools. Today they are earning four or five times 
yes, some of them fen times as much money as when 
they came with us. 

“That's why I say that Jim there is one of our future 
executives. Keep your eye on him. Give him every 


chance—he’ll make good!’ 

Employers wrepyynere are looking for men who 
really want to get ahead If you want to make more 
money, show your employer that you're trying to be 


worth more money. If you want more responsibility, 
show him you're willing to prepure yourself for it 

For 29yearsthe International Correspondence Schools 
have been training men and women right in their own 
homes after supper, or whenever they had a little time to 


spare. More than two million have stepped up in just 
this way. More than 130,000 are studying now. Ten 
thousand are starting every month. Can you afford to 


let another priceless hour pass without making your 


Start toward something better? 


Here is all we ask—without obligation, mark and 
mail this coupon. It's a litth thing that takes but # 
Moment, but it's the most important thing you can do 


today. 


Do it now! 








is just a stepping-stone to something better. 
And he’ll get there, because he’s the kind i we 
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Explain, without obligar 
|: in the subject, before which I mark 
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The Lachnite Gem 
an the Lady's Ring 
weighs ahbouta 
carat 


Send the Coupon and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


F OR MORE THAN3,000 YEARS, men have tried to create trial. Send no money. Simply tell us which of the eolid 

4 jewel to match the diamond tests of radiance, acid, fire. gold rings illustrated above is your choice. 

Now, at last, a famous chemist, working in a French J, ) ito 
laboratory, has succeeded. In heat as intense as the heat of If y ou Can Tell a Lachnite From 
the earth's core, where diamonds themselves are made, he a Diamond—Send It Back 
has crystallized a gem which meets the three great dia - ; : 
mond tests of beauty, acid and fire. He has found a secret When the Lachnite comes for the free trial merely da 
by which men can make a gem to rival the Koh-i-noor, posit $4.75 with the postman, and wear the ring ten da 

a if it were your own. An en, you or any of 


new gems are called Lachnites. They are cut bs Jriends can tell it from a diamond, send it back, and yous 

é ond cutters of Europe — and mounted in solid deposit will be refunded in tel 
zold. heir radiance is guaranteed eternal. 
& 


‘ But, if you decide eo heep it, you may pay for it at theralg 
If you will send us your nameand address on the cou of $2.50 an pect or atrifle more than8 cents aday. Thet 


pon below, we will send you a Lachniie on 10 days’ free cost is $18.75, less than a twentieth cf the price ofad 


=. §end the Coupon 
Withouta tegen d 


Do not send us a penny. Just fill out the cour 
tell us which of the solid gold ri ngs 3 

will be sent you with the distinct under « ig t yo 

can tell it from a diamond, nay send it back. Pl ase 
be sure to send your finger size. 1 lo this cut a strip of 
paper that will meet over the knuckle of your ring finger 
Decide now to see a Lachnite for your: elf. There is no ob- 
ligation in sending the coupor. Send the coupon now. 


HAROLD LACHMAN COMPANY 
204 So. Peoria Street, Dept. 1241 , Chicago, Ill. 








Harold Lachman Company 
WN eh 204 South Peoria St., Dept. 1241 , Chicago, III. 


SS ee 

L 1 8’ Solid Gold Ring set with a genuine Lach- In America alone 
s ) ) people im é 

t ilks of ifeare a 


Acid and fire have been Send me prepaid ¥ 
the diamond tests for 
years. No gem buta dia 
mond could exist in hy 
drofiueric acid or in th 

flame of the blow torch 
But Lachnites withstand 
these diamond tests just si, 
like diamonds. The *} have nd t 
rad e of Lachnites ts (3) ) wear exquisile 

4 


nite gem, It i$ be rstood you guarantee the gem to retain its 
brilliance forever. When it comes, I will de $4.75 with the post Lachnite Gems. 
man. After 10 days I will either return the ring or send you $2.5( “ y gem was @ 
month until the balance has been paid. Total co st tome, $18.7 If I oh x if y = 
return the ring, you will refund my $4.75 immedi: l enclose my phere «fe 
finger size. 7 pale 


anieed eternal. at a trifling cost 








